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LADY of experience and good connexion 
proposes to BOARD and INSTRUCT from FOUR to SIX 
PUPILS, to whom she can assure a solid and ornamental EDUCATION 
with all the comforts of a private home. The necessary references cau 
be given. Inclusive terms 100 Guineas. 
Address “ A. B.,” 9, Harewood-street, Harewood-square, London. 


A LADY thirty years of age is desirous of a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT (at Christmas), as COMPANION to a 
LADY, or as GOVERNESS in a gentleman's family where the children 
are young. She undertakes to impart a sound English education with 
Music, French and Drawing. Salary not so much an obiect as a com- 

fortable home. 
Address “ L. L. 


GCHOOL TO BE SOLD with immediate 
* possession, having now a large number of boys; together with the 
commodious house and premises most desirably sitnate in a good town 
near London with a Railway station. The furniture and fixtures must 
be taken ata valuation, and a very moderate premium will be accep- 
ted. Principals only will be treated with. 

Apply to Mr. HumBERT, Land Agent, Watford, Herts. 


UGBY, ETON, Raneom, o/s 


In a long-established SCHOOL, very healthily situated in a 
Midland County, Gentlemen's Sons are PREPARED for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, and the Naval, Military, and East India Colleges. The 
Pupils so prepared have uniformly maintained a good position, and 
have frequently obtained honours at the above Schools. INCLUSIVE 
TERMS, SEVENTY GUINEAS a-year. 

For further information address, “ The Rev. A. Z.," Church Association, 
Southampton-street, London. 


N ARGATE.—GROVE-HOUSE PREPARA- 

TORY, COMMERCIAL, and CLASSICAL ACADEMY St. 
Peter's, Margate. The situation of this establishment ia singularly 
conducive to health. Every object of parental solicitude is sincerely 
studied, and the Principal secks by every inducement kindness can 
suggest to promote n and in all cases refers 
to the parents of those intrusted to his care, Refe erences, &c. forwarded 
on application. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Married Clergyman, 
Graduate in Honours, M. A.. Oxon (without parochial charge), 
receives a few PUPILS, to prepare for the Universities and Holy Orders. 
His house is Jarge and commodious, delightfully situated in its own 
grounds, 16 miles West of London, The highest references given. 
Address, “ Rey. R. B.,” Church Association, Southampton-street, 
Strand. 


)RENCH ACQUIRED as onthe CONTINENT, 
at Rugby, in MADAME BERARD’S ESTABLISHMENT (which 
offers all the comforts of an English home), for a select number of 
YOUNG LADIES. The family is Parisian. German and English 
Governesses reside in the house. The course of Studies embraces all 
the essential branches of a sound Education, including English and 
Foreign Literature, The best Instruction to be had in Singing, Piano, 
Italian, Drawing, and Dancing. Terms moderate. The quarter to com- 
mence on entrance. References may be made to the Ven. Archdeacon 
of Coventry ; the Rev. J. Moultrie, Rector of Rugby ; the Very Rev. Dean 
of Carlisle; the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, Head Master of the Shrewsbury 
School; the Rev. Dr. Marsh, late of Leamington; the Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge, Principal of St. Mark's College, Chelsea; and the Rev. F. 
Chaimers, Rector of Beckenham, Kent, and Chaplain to the Earl of 
Carnwath. 





0.,” Post-office, Northampton. 




















aaa, Bittoa-rond, Rugby. 








O all BAD WRITERS. —Patronised by His 

4 Royal Highness the late Duke of Kent.—The celebrated Systems 

of WRITING invented by Mr. CARSTAIRS, and now taught in all 
their perfection, enabling all those who require it to obtain a command 
and freedom, sel if ever, equalled. Prospectuses of Terms, &c., may 
be had at the Establishment, 81, Lombard-street, City. 












NO. I. OF THE WEEKLY SERIES OF THE PROVINCIAL 


N EDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL, 


will be published on Friday evening, 7th January, 1853, price 

Sd., and stamped 6d. 
The Committee appointed at the Anniversary of the Provincial 
Medical and Surgical Association, held at Oxford, July 21st, 1852, with 
full powers to make the necessary arrangements for editing and pub- 
lishing the JOURNAL in London, avail themselves of the earliest 





opportunity of submitting to the profession the following scheme of | 


publication, and of earnestly requesting co-operation and support. 

Of the great superiority of such a periodical, both as regards economy 
and independence, over every similar undertaking of a merely com- 
mercial character, there cannot be any reasonable doubt; and the 
opportunity now presented of raising the standard and improving the 
toue of our medical periodical literature is one we should eagerly 
embrace. 

The Committee are glad to be able to state, that the New Series will 
have the support of a greatly augmented staff of London and Pro- 
vincial contributors, the proprietors of the LONDON JOURNAL OF 
MEDICINE having consented to withdraw their periodical, and to 
transfer their influence to the JOURNAL OF THE ASSOCIATION; while 
in Dr. CORMACK they have found an Editor whose long experience, 
acknowledged talents, and high literary qualifications eminently fit 
him for the post. 

It is intended that the new Journal, while it retains ifs original cha- 
racter as the organ of the Association, should secure, at the lowest 
possible expense, all those advantages which a weekly periodical is 
capable of affording; and that it should, by presenting a faithful 
Dgiest of Medical Literature and Science, as well as an attractive sum- 
mary of Professional News, render the purchase of any other periodical 
a matter of choice rather than of necessity. 

THE CONTENTS of each Number will be usually classed under the 
following Principal Divisions,— 

I. LEADING ARTICLES. 

Il. ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

ILL. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Notices, [All New Books to be noticed.] 

IV. Periscoric Review. (Careful Retrospects and Summaries, 

embracing everything that is new and important in all the 
British and Foreign Journals of Medicine. 
y. REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. (Faithful, succinct, and early.) 
VI. ASSOCIATION NEWS. 
VIL. Topics oF THE DAY. 
VIIL, Ovrruary. 

IX. APPOINTMENTS, 

X. THE Epiror’s LeTTer Box. 

XI. ADVERTISEMENTS, 

The Annual Subscription to the Association is one Guinea; which, in 
addition to the supply of the JOURNAL, postage free, includes the other 
privileges of Membership. All legally qualified — of the 
Medical — (being t Tegular practitioners) are eligible. 

The necessa: may ined a applying to the 
py Seamtons, JAMES P. SUEPPARD, Esq., Worcester; to any of 
the Local Honorary — taries; or to Dr. Pen K, Putney, London. 

In lusion, the ittee would simply observe, that if the pro- 
fession prove true to = best interests, the hp] which they have now 
the — of proposing must result in effects of great and lasting im- 
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CHARLES COWAN, M.D., Chairman. 
Advertisements for the Weekly Journal are recvived ‘at the office, 
37, Great Queen-street, Lincoln's-inn-ficlds, 


TEWSPAPERS.—The Times, Post, Chronicle, 


Globe, and Sun, posted the evening of publication for 23s. a 
quarter; Herald, 26s.; Daily News, 20s.; clean copies and punctuality 
guaranteed. All orders paid in advance. Answers required must be 
prepaid. 

JAMES BARKER, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 


ONDON NEWSPAPERS.—Clean Copies of 


4 The Times, Chronicle, Herald, Daily News posted on the day 
after publication for 13s. per Quarter: The Sun, Globe and Standard tor 
10s. per Quarter. All the Daily and Weekly Papers punctually posted 
on the day of Publication. 

Post-office orders payable to GEORGE BURTON, 94, Park-street, 
‘amden-town. 


OYAL COLOSSEUM. — Every Monday, 
One Shilling.—The PANORAMA of LONDON, Saloon of Seulp- 
ture, Conservatories, Gothic Aviary, Swiss Cottage, &c., open Daily, 
from Half-past Ten till Half-past Four o’Clock. In the Evening, from 
Seven till Ten, PARIS BY NIGHT, and the whole Estabiishment 
brilliantly illuminated. 
Admission, Day or Evening, 2s.; Children and Schools, half-price. 
At the CYCLORAMA, Albany-street, will be continued for a short 
time only, the SEVEN magnificent TABLEAUX of the CRYSTAL 
PALACE. Daily at Three, Evening at Eight 
Admission, ls.; Reserved Seats, ly. 6d.; Children and Schools, half- 
price. 




















‘Clock. 
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‘HEAP BOOKS.—EMANUEL PEARSON'S | 
/ CATALOGUE (No. 2) of NEW and SECOND-HAND BOOKS, in 
Divinity, Biography, Philosophy, History and Miscellaneous Litera- 
ture, at very low prices, will be sent free on application to any part of | 
the Country. 
_ Address, E. PEARSON, Bookseller, ‘i 

| 








2, Blackfriars-road, London. 





P008E sY’S 5 FORE IGN MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


—Terms Two Guineas per annum.—This Library consists of a more 
extensive selection of all classes of English and Foreign Music than any | 
other in Europe. The premises having been reconstructed and much 
enlarged, the accommodation for Subscribers, and the despatch of 
business. is greatly increased. | 

Full particulars on application to Messrs. BOOSEY and Co., 
bas, Holles-street. 
{|— 
| 





DI T LIBRARY, Nov canes 15 th, 18 
HREE HU NDRE D COPIES OF ESMOND, | 
by W. M. THACKERAY, are now in circulation at this Library. | 
Large supplies of each of the following works h also recently been | 
| 








added :—Head’s Fortnight in Ireland ; Bartlett's Sicily ; Alison's Europe, 
new series; Village Life in Egypt; Mundy’ s Australia; Egerton’s Tour 
in India; Palissy the. Potter; Marie de Medi i ary Queen.of Scots, 
by Agnes Strickland; The Cloister Life of C les the Fifth : Aguilar’s | 
Home Scenes; Carleton’s Red Hall; Lydia; Basil; Castle Avon; Reuben 
Medilicott ; Glen Luna, &e. &e. 

SINGLE SUBSCRIPT —ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. First-Class 
Country Subscription—Two Guineas and upwards, according to the 
number of Volumes required. 

CUARLES EDWARD MuDIE, 510, New w Oxford-street. 


nl Jala ae td 1D 

HE WELLINGTON T E STI IMONIAL.— At 

a PRELIMINARY MEETING, held at the FREEMASON’S 
TAVERN, on the 21st ult., it was resolved :—That a National Institution 
be founded, under the designation of “The Wellington and United 
Services Benevolent Institution,” as a testimonial of the nation’s grati- 
tude to the late Duke, for the Relief of veteran Soldie Ts and Sailors of | 
Her Majesty's and the Honourable East India Company's Services, and | 
their Widows and Orphans. | 

A PUBLIC MEETING will also be held at the HAN( IVER-SQUARE | 
ROOMS on the DAY FOLLOWING that of the funeral of the late 
Duke, to carry into effect the foregoing resolution, and to record the 
benevolent wishes and intentions expressed in his letter, dated | 
“ Walmer Castle, October 10th, 1846.” 

Noblemen, ladies, military, naval, and other gentlemen who feel an 
interest in the welfare of the Institution, are requested to attend and 
give their support. Noblemen and gentlemen desirous of becoming 
members of the Committee, which is already numerous and influential, 
will have the goodness to communicate their wish. 

All communications to be addressed to the Honorary Secretary pro 
tem., at the Freemason’s Tavern, where the Committee sit daily from 
twelve to two o'clock. 





























H. TOMMEY, Jun., Hon. Sec. pro tem. 
October 22, 1852. 





‘TRIBUTE TO TH : ME MORY or WELLINGTON. 


“N OURN FOR. T TE “MIG HTY DEAD.” 
4 Written by Dr. MACKAY, and Composed by Sir HENRY 
BISHOP. 
The Same, arranged as a Glee for Four Voices, by the Composer. 
Price 3s. 
London: ROBERT COCKS and Co., New Burlington-street, 
Publishers to the Queen. 








Lately published, 
Under the Patronage of I.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

MEZZOTINTO ENGRAVING, by 
i SAMUEL COUSINS, A.R.A., after Mr. THOMAS MOGFORD'S 
Portrait of J. C. ADAMS, M.A., painted for the Combination-room of 
| St. John's College, Cambridge. 

For Impressions apply to Mr. MOGFORD, 55, Devonshire-street, 

| Portland-place, London; or HOGARTH and Co., Haymarket. 





HE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 





HE ILLUS STRATED EXHIBITOR AND 
MAGAZINE of ART, for the weeks ending Novembgr 20 and 27, 

price Twopence cach, will contain a splendid Portrait of late Duke 
of Wellington; also a Magnificent Engraving of the Battle of Waterloo; 


Her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Duke; Napoleon at Fontainblean, 


State; Interior of St. Paul's; and other Illustrations. As there wil be 
avery great run for these two Numbers of a Work already com- 
manding a very large circulation, orders should be given immediately 
to the nearest Bookseller.—The Portrait of the Duke may be obtained 
on Plate Paper, price 1s. 

J. CASSELL, Ludgate-hill, and atl Booksellers. 


ARK RAILING.— WANTED to 
PURCHASE a quantity of IRON PARK RAILING. 
Apply. stating price and particulars, to “ M, N. 0,” (No, 279), Critic 


Office, 29, Essex-street. 
S WANS.—A Gentleman WANTS to 
PU RCHASE a PAIR of SWANS. 
Apply, stating price and age, to “W.” (No. 279), Critic Office, 
29, Essex-street. 











View of Walmer Castle; the Duke at Windsor Castle, with Portraits of | 


after the Battle of Waterloo; the Funeral Procession; the Lying in | 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC— 














d, 
The Shower of prenernn (Vv. soon RICARDO LINTER... 3 0 
Mazurka.. V. WALLACE ... 3 0 
Valse C apricieuse... Linps AY SLOPER 3.0 
A Summer's Evening Dream . HENRY SMART 36 
Les Amauts J. GIBSONE 2 0 
Amaranth . SILAS. 3 6 





Popular 
London: CRAMER, 


RIMBAU 1 
May be had of all Musicsellers. 





. 1 to 24) ... 
SEALE and Co. 


Rh ta ~ . 
Torsy *S POLKA, by TULLY, Illustrated, in 
Colours, by Miss LovisaA CORBAUX, and performed Nightly at 
nearly all places of Public Amusement. Price Two Shillin 
An invincible repugnance to puffing prevents the Publisher of the 
present Polka praising it according to its merits: he will not take upon 
himself to say that it is the best Polka by the best Polka Composer of 
the day, because he thinks it an indecency to obtrude his opinion upon 
the world ; but he expresses his belief that it will be so pronounced by 
the Public: and as of all good things there are sure to be a host of 
puerile Imitations he respectfully begs the Public to protect itself 
against petty piracies by insisting on having, if it be wanted, “TULLY'S 





| GENUINE TOPSY POLKA.” 


Published by CHARLES JEFFERYS, 21, Soho-square, where may be 
had (wholesale and retail) Charles Jeffery’s version of Songs and 
Duets, suggested by “Uncle Tom's Cabin,” all of which are set to 
Music, together with the original Slave Girl's Song, “ Phabe Morel,” 
by STEPHEN GLOVER. 





SCOTTISH MUSIC. 
Just published, _ 7s., elegantly bound in cloth, complete in 
One Volume, royal 8vo., 


i 'PHE SONGS OF SCOTLAND WITHOUT 


WORDS. The Airs have all been Re-arranged for the Pianoforte 
by J. T. SURENNE, the Editor of the Work. The Volume is preceded 
by an Introductory Dissertation, written by GEORGE FARQUHAR 
GRAHAM, together with a C atalogue of all the Ancient Mannscripts, 
and of the Printed Collections, containing Scottish Melodies. The work 
is also published in Eleven Sixpenny Numbers. Each number contains 
Twenty-five Airs. 

Woop & Co., Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. OLIVER & Bon; 
NOVELLO, Dean-street ; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co., London. 
In the press, and will shortly be published, uniform with the above, 


| A New Edition of the DANCE MUSIC of SCOTLAND. 








On Wednesday, the 17th instant, will be publishe ad, 


(THE BRITISH ALMANAC FOR 1853. 


Sewed in Wrapper, price 1s. 


(THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC. 


Sewed in Wrapper, price 2s. 6d. 


HE BRITISH ALMANAC AND THE 
COMPANION together, in cloth boards, lettered, price 4s. 
CONTENTS OF COMPANION FOR 1853. 

Part L—On the Difficulty of Correct Description of Books—Gold 
Discoveries and their Results—Electric Telegraphs—Cost of War— List 
of British Military and Naval Forces Killed and Wounded, in eve 
Action, from 1793 to 1815—Continental and American Railwa 
Chronology of events in the Life of the Duke of Wellington—Impecrial 
Average Prices of Corn for Regulation of Tithe, &c.—Fluctuation of 
the Funds. 

Part I1.—Abstracts of important Public Acts passed in the Fifth 
Session of the Fifteenth Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland- 
Abstracts of Parliamentary Documents, &c.—Chronicle of the 5 
of Parliament, 1852—Private Bills of the sion of Parliament, 1852— 
Public Petitions in the Session of Parlia , 1852—Public Improve- 
ments, with engravings on wood of several of the most important build- 
ings of 1852—Chronicle of Occurrences—Ne -rologieal Table of Literary 
Men, Artists, &c. 

London : CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, Fleet-street, and sold by all Bookselle’S 
in the United — 





















= + : . 
B4 RKER’S RAZOR PAPER, an invention 

for wiping the lather from the razor while shaving, by which 
simple process alone, and without the least trouble, razors once properly 
set, instead of getting dull by use, improve in keenness and evenness, 
and are constantly preserved in perfect shaving order without hone or 
strop. 

* tt is an invention that should be patronized on every gentleman's 
dressing-table, and in saying thus much we speak only from long and 
comfortable experience."—Morning Advertiser. 

“ We have seen a variety of methods for giving a keen edge to razors, 
but certainly none so simple and effectual as this.”"—Magazine a 
Science. 

Sold in packets at 6d., ls., and boxes at 3s. and 6s., by the principal 
perfumers, stationers, &c., and by the inventor and sole manufacturers, 








| F. BARKER and SOns, Stationers, Hammersmith, who will, on receipt 


of 14 postage stamps, return a Is. packet, for trial, post free. 


C AUTI ON -—To Tradesmen, Merchants, 


Shippers, Outfitters, &c. Whereas it has lately come to my 
knowledge that some unprincipled person or persons have for —= 
time past been imposing upon the public by selling to the trade and 
others a spurious article, under the name of BOND'S PERMANENT 
MARKING INK. This is to give notice, that I am the original and 
sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the said article, and do not employ 
any traveller, or authorize any person to represent themselves as 
coming from my Establishment for the purpose of selling the said Ink. 
This caution is publishe <1 by me to prevent further imposition upon the 
Public, and serious injury to myself. 

E. R. Bonn, Sole Executrix and Widow of the late Joun BonD, 
28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, London. 


[MPROVEMENTS in INKS and WRITING 
FLUIDS. By HENRY STEPHENS. 

1. The BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, which, being a perfect 
solution, and not a suspension of colour, flows from the pen, so as to 
insure an ease and facility of writing never experienced before the 
introduction of this article. 

2. The BRILLIANT RED WRITING FLUID, and a liquid ROUGE- 
CARMINE.—Carmine being the most durable and splendid of the red 
colours, it was an object with me to render it soluble and fitted for 
contrast-writing. 

3%. The PATENT UNCHANGEABLE BLUE WRITING FLUIDS 
(light and dark.)—These are manufactured from Prussian Blue (never 
known as a liquid colour until my discovery of a method of dissolving 
it.) Itis now rendered available for writing and other purposes, super- 
seding the corrosive acid solutions of indigo, the only liquid blue 
previously known. 

4. The common BLACK INK, brought to as great perfection as the 
article is capable of; also a BLACK BORDERING INK, which h does 
not rub or smear, by which A wed 9 on w Ke hit is used may be packed 
with other papers without injuring them, A liquid DRAWING INK, 
used for the same purposes as Indian Ink. A carbonaceous REC‘ RD 
INK. Green, Crimson, and Purple Ink. I have also been the means of 

ing the public attention to the proofs of DYING 























LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit an 

Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, manufactured 

after the most approved designs of modern and antique furniture, in 

Spanish mahogany, rosewood, — walnut-tree, Ae. om 25 Guineas 

gee at their w it, Soho, and CHAPPELLS, 

New Bond-street, No conne sxion with any other House of the same 
name, 











and di 

and STAINING WoOoDs, to SUPERSEDE the USE of PAINT for the 
interior of houses, churches, &c. By the colour prepared by me, the 
wood-work of the Great Exhibition Building was stained; and those 
who noticed the trance-doors, especially, would be struck with the 
effect produced. 

The above Articles are all prepared and Sold by HEN, 
hs, Lower Stamford-strect, Blackfriars, London; and 
ail shi B 
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CHEAP AND ACCURATE ATLAS. 
Now ready, royal 4to., half bound, price 15s. plain, A 21s. coloured. 
T OWRY’S TABLE ATLAS, 
4 containing 100 Maps, 
recent Authorities. By JOSEPH WILSON LOWRY, F.R.G.S. With 
an Index. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





"OR THE NEW YEAR. 
* ra y: 
HE BOOK of ALMANACKS. With 
Index, by which the Almanack belonging to any year preceding 
A.D. 2000 can be found; with means of finding New and Full Moons 
from B.c. 2090 to A.p. 2000. By AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN. Professor 








e Se. cloth. 

‘This is quite a novelty in chronological literature. It is an universal 
4 remo universal, that is, as respects time, past, present, and future. 
The main object of it is, as the compiler states, to supply the place of 
in old almanack, which is never at hand when wanted; of the older 
almanack, whieh never was at hand; and of the universal almanack in 
every shape! A more useful chronological handbook could searcely be 
conceiver It will save an immensity of calculation, and is m many 
other respects invaluable as a chronological guide and instructor.”— 
Oxford Herald, 





CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


L 
THE LITERARY DIARY; or Complete 
Commonplace Book; with an Explanation and an Alphabet of Two 
Letters on a Leaf. Post 4to. strongly haif-bound, &s. 6d. 


I, 
A POCKET COMMONPLACE BOOK. With 
Locke's Index. Post 8vo. strongly half-bound, 6s. 6d. 
it. 
THE PRIVATE DIARY, for receiving an Account 
f every day’s Employment for the space of One Year. With an 
Index and Appendix. Post Svo., strongly half-bound, 3s. 6d. 
Iv. 
THE STUDENT’S JOURNAL, on the Plan of 
“The Private Diary.” Post 8vo. strongly half-bounc 6d. 


ondon: TAYLOR, WALTON, and MABERLEY, 28, Upper Gower-street, 
and 27, Ivy-lane. 














This day, price 3s. 6d. Continued to the present time. 
Thuy TD r +, ort "Rp? OL tata 

\ NEW EDITION of CORNER’S GERMANY 
4 and the GERMAN EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 
with a Chronological Table, Index, and Questions added 
Also, price 10%. 6d., demy 8vo., handsomely bound, fit for a present, 

with gilt edges, eleven plates of Illustrations, by J. GILBERT, and 

three Maps, 
CORNER’S UNITED KINGDOM of GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND. 

CORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES for SCHOOL and FAMILY 
READING. 

Miss Corner’s Thirteen Histories are well adapted for Schools or 
Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and forming agreeable con- 
trasts to those dry epitomies with which children are so often teased. 
rhe whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, and are com- 
piled from accepted modern English and Foreign authorities, and 
strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates. 





CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and WALES, 3s. 6d. 


bound ; or, with the Questions, 4s. Twenty-fourth thousand. 
CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, 2s. 67.; or, with the 
Questions, 3s. bound. 
CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d.; or, with 


the Questions, 3s. bound. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 2s. 6d.; or, with Ques- 


tions attached, 3s. bound. 
CORNER’S SPAIN and PORTUGAL, 2s. 6¢.; or, with 
Questions, 3s. bound. 
CORNER’S HISTORY of GREECE, with Questions, 3s. 
CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, with Questions, 3s. 6d. 
CORNER’S HISTORY of GERMANY and the GERMAN 


EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 3s. 6d. bound. 
4 Chronological Table and Inder accompanies each of the above Fight 
Histori 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway, 2s. 6d.—Poland and the Russian 
Empire, 3s. 6¢.—Turkey, and the Ottoman Empire, including Greece, 
3s. 6d. bound.—Italy and Switzerland, 3s. 6d. bound.—Holland and 
Belgium, 2s. 6d. bound. 
A Prospectus of Miss Corner’s Histories, post free, on application. 
London: DEAN and Son, Threadneedle-strect; LAW, Fleet-street; 
LONGMAN and Co.; SIMPKIN and Co.; HAMILTON and Co.; and 
WHITTAKER and Co., Paternoster-row ; and TEGG and Co., Cheapside; 
and, by order, of all Booksellers. 
Miss Corner’s Miscellaneous works are— 


The FIRST HISTORY of ENGLAND that should 
be placed in the hands of a Child. Second Edition. Printed in large 
type. 3s. 6d, gilt edges; or, in eight divisions, fancy stiff covers, 
6d. each. 

EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, with Questions 
to each chapter, adapted to the Junior Classes. By Miss CORNER. 
Price ls. sewed ; or Is. 6d. bound in cloth, with the Map coloured. 


» PLAY GRAMMAR; or, the Elements of Grammar 
in Short and Easy Games. By Miss CORNER. Seventh 
Edition, improved, with Illustrations. Is. sewed; or, 1s. 6d. bound in 
cloth. 
Ex — by Miss CORNER, in Two Series, price 3s. 6d., each complete in 
self, bound in fancy cloth, gilt edges, sides and back, the 

COLOURED NURSERY PICTURE SUNDAY pose ; 
with above 100 coloured Tlustrations. Edited by Miss CORN 
author of “ The Historical Library,” &c. &c.; or, in one volume, ab 
I}lustrations, 5s. 

In the press, and will be published early in December, printed in a 

large clear type, 

SCRIPTURAL HISTORY SIMPLIFIED, in QUESTIONS 
and ANSWERS. For the use of Schools and Families. Miss Corner 
has beer a) enga aged above e fiv e years in the compilation of this work. 


. ° 
N' ) CHARGE for STAMPING.—A single 
a packet of Note Paper, or 100 Envelopes, stamped with Arms, 
Crest or Initials free of charge, and every description of Stationery full 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
«T, B. B.”"—We have not seen the pamphlet named. 
“A HUGUENOT.”—We do not know who was the publisher of the book. 
“ SALoP."—We do not know. 
“ & CONSTANT READER.”—We are quite ignorant of the subjects named, 
and, therefore, unable to advise our correspondent. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


To ensure regularity of account, we shall be obliged by transmission of the 
subscriptions due at Christmas, and future payments at Midsummer 
and Christmas. If, to save trouble to both parties, subscribers will add 
the subscriptions for a year or half a year in advance, and transmit 
it by post-office order, the cost of the order may be deducted, but not 
otherwise. Post-office orders should be made payable to Mr. John 
Crockford, at the Strand Office. 

THE THIRD QUARTERLY PART, for 1852, is now ready, price 3s., or 
the monthly part for September, price 1s., for convenience of Book-club, 
Colonial and distant provincial circulation. 

Covers for binding the volume for 1851 can be had at the office, or through 

ler, Price 2s. 6d. 
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CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF THE CRITIC. 
We have made arrangements for publication, 
on December 15, of a Christmas Number of THe 
Critic, which will contain a great variety of the 
best Woodcuts from the New Illustrated Books 
of the Season. 

It will be a Double Number, but the price will 
not be increased. 

Of this Christmas Number, no less than 
12,500 copies will be printed, as, in addition to 
the regular sale, a large increased demand is 
expected for this attractive sheet. 


Hence it will be a peculiarly advantageous | 


medium for the Advertisements of the Season; 
and, as only a limited space can be devoted to 
them, Advertisers should forward their instrue- 
tions as soon as possible, for precedence will be 
given in the order in which they reach the Office. 


Gordian Knot of a question like this round which | the Manchester scribe were “ happy” that “his 


has accumulated the every difficulty of every | Lordship” was unwell ! 


Mr. Batves, of The 


| other public question, from the highest and sub- | Leeds Mer cury (whose brother on that account 

'tlest points of pure religion, and that maxima | a8 made Chief Poor-law Commissioner), is in a 
; ’ - Ps ‘ > enw ‘ . © aed 

reverentia of the Roman poet which is due not | State of great ecstacy. “The honour,” exclaims 





No addition will be made to the regular scale of | 


charges for advertisements in the Christmas 
Number in consequence of the extent of its 
circulation. 








BEAUTIFUL POETRY. 

WE have to acknowledge the receipt of numerous 
suggestions of subjects for this proposed publi- 
cation, and of some very gratifying expressions of 
approval of the design. We shall hope to have 
the aid of all our readers in carrying it out 
effectually, for we have undertaken it con amore, 
and we are desirous that it shall be as perfect 
as care and research can make it. 








THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
Wuen Mr. Wittram Loneman was defending 
the Booksellers’ Association before Lord Camp- 
BELL, Dean Mitman and Mr. Grote, he ascribed 
the slender sale of most new first-class publica- 
tions to the want of a general system of National 
Education. Considering the immense reading- 
power of the higher and middle classes of this 
community, it does seem that Mr. Loneman’s 
was rather a far-fetched reason, and that he 
might have found a more natural cause much 
nearer home in the small amount of vigorous, in- 
genious, and conscientious ability employed by 
Paternoster Row. It is, however, not to be 
doubted that the establishment of a general 
system of National Education would vastly in- 
crease the general reading-power of the com- 
munity (though I suspect that not Mr. Lone- 
MAN’s but a very different class of publishers 
would most profit by such an increase), and the 
progress of the Education Question, so important 
to the Social and Practical Worlds, is therefore 
important to the Literary World also. As every 
one knows, the assistance given by the State to 
the Education of the people is at present em- 
bodied in the Govermental semi-system, adminis- 
tered by a Committee of the Privy Council, nd 
which, chiefly, perhaps, because neither Parlia- 
ment nor any other body of public talkers has 
much to do with it, is in tranquil, useful, and 
fast-extending operation. To supplant or supple- 
ment this system there are two schemes afield, 
that of the National Public School Association 
and that of the Promoters of the Manchester and 
Salford Education Bill. The former body, which 
also has its head-quarters at Manchester, has 
dwindled into being the organ of an ordinary 
Manchester Agitation, supported by “stump- 
oratory,” and kept alive chiefly to collect 
“ political capital” for one or two public men of 
sinking reputation. Alas! O Agitators of Man- 
chester! “stump-oratory,” platforms, placards, 
subscriptions, unadorned eloquence at seventy 
thousand pounds per success, are excellent to get 
a tax repealed, but inadequate to untie the 


only to children but from children, down to the | 


Baryes, “ of a visit from an ex-Prime Minister to 


pettiest though strife-provoking perplexities of | ® Mechanics’ Institution is nearly unparalleled, 


chester and Salford Education scheme, on the 
other hand, which in its essence is an application 
of the principle of local rating to the present 
Governmental semi-system, has had the unique 


good-fortune to receive the hearty support of a | 


large majority of the rate-payers of Manchester, 
and of its ministers of religion of all sections 
within the church, and of all denominations 
without it. The treatment which this scheme 
has received from the House of Commons is by 
no means unparalleled, but appears to an un- 
parliamentary observer to be extremely scanda- 


| political and municipal economy. The Man- | 


lous. A majority of the rate-payers of Manchester | 


came forward cheerfully offering to tax them- 
selves that the little children of the town may be 
educated, and respectfully asked ieave of the 
Honourable House to be taxed for that end. The 
Honourable House forthwith appoints a com- 
mittee, no two members of which but would 
sacrifice the education of the collective juvenility 
of Britain, if they could make or save a 
farthing of “political capital” by it, and all the 
members of which are already sufficiently occu- 
pied with other matters. The result is a huge 
blue book, published the other day, price eight 
shillings and sixpence, which must have cost the 
country very many hundreds of pounds to print, 
which not a hundred persons will ever buy, which 
no man will ever read or try to read, which con- 
tains probably not one fact, not one argument 
that has not been stated a thousand times before, 
which unrolls, moreover, continents of platitude 
evoked into unnessary existence and expensive 
print by the foolish questions of Honourable 
Members and their foolish choice of witnesses; 
which offers, further, not one suggestion, good, 
bad, or indifferent, from the Honourable Gentle- 
men themselves; they being content to “report 
the evidence to the House;” kindly promising, 
however, further, huger, dearer books, still more 


and a gratifying sign of the times.” His Grace 
of NewcastLe’s speech has been praised, but 
there was not really much in it. His Grace 
thinks books and not lectures the main advantage 
of such institutions. Does not his Grace perceive 
that this “main advantage ” is being transferred 
elsewhere from Literary Institutions by the estab- 
lishment of Free Libraries? The truth is, that 
books are easily selected; with “classical repu- 
tations” already created and so many critical 
journals to aid the purchaser. The good lecturer, 
however, needs a penetrating eye to discover 
him; and the ordinary “ committee” naturally 
takes up for a while with “Grorce Dawson, 
Esq., M.A., of Birmingham.” It must come to 
this, that lecturers cease to be itmerant, and 
become stationary and permanent :—instead of a 
miscellany of wandering orators, with their lecture 
or two a-piece, a good “ Professor,” us it were, 
must be attached to each institution. Mean- 
while, in default of any accurate insight into 
those irreversible laws which regulate the govern- 
ment of literary institutions as of nations, “com- 
| mittees” may solace themselves with the presence 
of Dukes, Earls, and ex-Premiers, but with no 
permanent result, as they will find. Paternoster- 
row, too, as a last resource, seems taking to that 
species of support. It is the last resource of 
Englishmen generally just now, and will not avail 
them in any department of activity. 

The Earl of Derpy, as I took the liberty of 
pre-indicating, has not turned out an opponent, 
as was expected, of University Reform. He 
accepts the report of the Oxford Commission 
already printed, and that which is to come from 
the Cambridge Commission, and will refer both 
to the University authorities; Parliament loosen- 
ing the hands of the latter so as to allow them to 


| execute what reforms they may think necessary 


deeply, darkly, unxbeautifull; blue,—looming in | 


the azure distance! 
sonages, of ability, weight, and name, of different 
pursuits and opinions, but desirous to have the 
Manchester children educated, with power de- 
puted to them by the Honourable House and a 


| skilful subordinate to aid them, would have com- 








pleted the whole investigation in three months, 
and produced (the ratepayers being already so 
willing) a report and scheme satisfactory, au- 
thoritative, conclusive, printable, in a little 


volume so good that its sale would have defrayed | 
the expense of publication, and so cheap that two | 
days after its appearance, even Mr. GLADSTONE | 


would have found it extensively in the houses of 
his acquaintances! The people of England (and 
the little children of Manchester) pay dear for 
their parliamentary whistle! Lord Joun Russevy 
now informs us, that so far as England is con- 
cerned, the Education-Question requires “a few 
more years’ discussion.” His Lordship is ex- 
tremely frank. 
Lordship very well to amuse himself with Parlia- 


mentary Oratory and the Memoirs of the late | 


Tuomas Moore, Esq., while the country was 
being “agitated” from end to end in a frantic 
contest between Hypocrisy and Atheism. Then, 
if the latter carried the day, his Lordship (as in 
1845) might indite, say from Edinburgh, a verbosa 
et grandis epistola, and trip along the platforms 
into office. May it please your Lordship, we have 


had enough of that sort of work, and respectfully | 


decline your Lordship’s invitation to “ discuss,” 
for your Lordship’s sole benefit, that particular 
matter at least. 

If our readers have sometimes thought that 
we have devoted too much attention to the state 
and prospects of Literary Institutions, what do 
they say to such phenomena as the appearance, 
at the beginning of this month, of his Grace of 
NewcastLeE (whom young journalists call a 
“proximate premier,”) at the soirée of the Newark 
Mechanics’ Institution, and the promised appear- 
ance of Lord Joun Russe t, on a similar occasion, 
at Leeds, towards the beginning of the ensuing 
month? Not only so, but the Earl of ELLesmERE 
has been invited to lecture at the Manchester 
Atheneum, and if he decline, quoth the Man- 
chester scribe, “we are happy to say that the 
only obstacle to his Lordship’s generosity is the 


precarious state of his health,” which reads as if 


Six unparliamentary per- | 


and practicable. Self-reform is not frequent with 
corporate bodies; but let Oxford and Cambridge 
have a chance, and really, with Louis NaroLeon 
on the other side of the Channel, it would not be 


| wonderful if Englishmen should think that they 


No doubt, it would suit his | 





have just now more pressing matters on hand 
than University Reform, good as that is in its 
own season. Indeed, those academic establish- 
ments which enjoy the government of “ Liberals,” 
and boast of modern enlightenment, present so 
many deficiencies to the observing eye that one 
is tempted to echo the ery of our Scotch friends 
for a Minister of Public Instruction. Take Uni- 
versity College, London, for instance. The most 
important chair in such an establishment should 
be that of English Literature. Yet, in point of 
fact, itis like the broken-legged chair at a too 
large party in an indifferently-furnished estab- 
lishment—which is offered with apologies, and 
quitted so soon as a better seat vacates itself. 
Within the last year or two, this chair has had 
two occupants, “Tom Taytor,” the writer of 
superior poetry in Punch, and Mr. CLovuen, a 
“new poet” and Oxford scholar. Taytor was 
| removed to the Board of Health (he having occa- 
sionally sung sanitary themes), and Mr. Coren 
is gone—we know not where. A new occupant 
is Mr. Davip Massov, one of the foremost con- 
tributors to The North British and British 
| Quarterly reviews, who, we hope, will mend the 
seemingly broken leg, and find a comfortable and 
permanent seat on his new “ chair.” 

The extraordinary scene the other day at the 
Police Court, between Mr. Boun, the useful and 
meritorious publisher, and Mr. ANTHONY PaNizz1, 
the Librarian of the British Museum, seems to 
| indicate that the latter person is losing head; and 
that a Police Magistrate shou!d be obliged to 
rebuke him for such a gross breach of decorum 
as the giving the lie to a bookseller in the dock, 
might be an ample revenge to his bitterest enemy. 
Whether Pantzzi had any share or not in framing 
the law which produces such extraordinary pro- 
ceedings, we do not know, but if the London 
| booksellers will not unite and have a committee 
| to watch over their interests, they deserve to be 
| plundered by an unjust act of Parliament, and to 
| be bullied by Panizz1. The result of these 
| police-court scenes will be, that the act in ques- 

tion will be repealed, and a sum be annually voted 
to the Library, out of which it may buy such 
home books as may be required. It is desirable 
| that the British nation should add new books to 
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the National Library, but it can afford to pay for 
them. Indeed, strange as the statement seems, 
it would save by paying for its new books. Under 
the present law, which Panizz1 (very properly 
perhaps) seeks stringently to enforce, a copy of 
every new British publication must be sent to 
the Museum. Therefore it costs nothing? A 
great mistake. To stamp, catalogue, bind, buy 
space and shelving for a press full of obscene and 
blasphemous trash from Holywell-street, costs a 
sum that would maintain a respectable family for 
a year! 

The London Printers are about to hold a public 
meeting to agitate the repeal of the Taxes on 
Knowledge, not with any wish that ‘“ knowledge 
shall be increased” but with a natural desire 
to keep up wages and increase insufficient 
employment. Have the London printers suffi- 
ciently considered the cause of their falling 
wages and dwindling employment? Is it not a 
plethora of the labour-market? Certainly, if the 
taxes on knowledge are repealed, there will be 
more work to be done, but will not additional 
labour rush forward to do it, and the old dispro- 
portion between the amount of labour and the 
number of labourers be re-established? Luckily 
the printers have in their own hands a feasible 
and just method of keeping down their number. 
Printing is not an ordinary handicraft, and, in 
these days, a little scholarship begins to be 
demanded from even the common printer. By 
exacting this little scholarship from every appli- 
cant for indentures, a crowd of ignoramuses would 
be shut out from the practice of the craft, nor 
would, perhaps, the most rigid enemy of printer- 
combinations, The Times proprietary itself, object 
to such a test. Mr. GLApstonE has warned the 
printers of the metropolis that unless they give 
up combinations, he will not vote for the repeal 
of the taxes on knowledge. Probably there 
are imperfections in the present combination 
system of the English printers, but, unlike Mr. 
GLADSTONE, we assure them that unless they 
can limit their numbers, the repeal of the taxes 
on knowledge will be of very little benefit to 
them. 

The winter of the material world is the boun- 
tiful autumn of the Literary World, and the crop 
this year promises to be abundant. “Three cheers 
for the history of England,” was the final plaudit 
that followed Mr. Macauay's recent oration at 
Edinburgh, and if, contrary to an old vow, he 
reappears in public life, he has at least promised 
never again to take office. The other historian 
of England, Lord Manon, is about to republish 
his national work in monthly volumes. — Sir 
ArcuipaLp Axison’s long-talked of J/istory of 


_Lurope since the Battle of Waterloo has at last 


had a prospectus of it published, in which the 
author promises to exhibit chiefly the social 
aspects of the period he is to handle. In 
Biography, there is still another, a fifth, edition 
of Mr. Disraewi’s Lord George Bentinck. Mr. 
G. H. Francis has begun to issue his already 
announced series of Critical Biographies ; it is 
the same Francis that wrote the series of papers 
in Frazer on the Public Orators of the Age, which 
he republished in a collective form: first, we had 
them warm, then cold, and now they are served 
up as hash! In the Biography of Literature we 
are promised the publication of THackrray’s 
Lectures on the English Humourists, with notes and 
quotations from their writings; and in Religious 
Autobiography, the Yorkshire people are bring- 
ing out a seventh edition of GrorcE Fox’s 
curious Journal. In Travel, there is a pleasant 
announcement, “Impressions of Europe,” by 
Ratepu Watvo Emerson, only a slight fraction 
of which he has communicated by way of lecture 
to American audiences. In Fiction, we are to 
have (as might be expected) a new novel from 
Mrs. Harriet Beecner Stowe. Sir Epwarp 
Butwer Lyrron’s My Novel is drawing to a 
close in Blackwood’s Magazine, and is announced 
as on the eve of publication. Mrs. GasKELL’s 
Ruth, which we formerly announced, is now 
advertised ; so also is Basil: a Story of Modern 
Life, by Mr. Wirxre Cotwins, the author of 
Antonina; and Castle Avon, by Mrs. Marsu, the 
authoress of Emilia Wyndham; and “A New Story 
of Scottish Life,” by the young authoress of Mar- 
garet Maitland. Evidently to the department 
of “ Miscellaneous” belongs The Miscellaneous 
Works of the late Dr. Thomas Young, now first 
collected and edited, with Memoirs of his Life, the 
editor and biographer being the Rev. Grorce 
Peacock, D. D., Dean of Ely. While Govern- 
ment institutes a Commission of Inquiry into 
Capitular establishments, the Rey. GrorcE 





Ay.irFE Pooe is preparing a “ Handbook of 
English Cathedrals.” There are rumours of 
works in preparation by a quartette of Reli- 
gious notables, — Mratu, of The Nonconform- 
ist, Father Gavazz1, JoHann RonGe, the 
Neo-Catholic, and the Very Reverend Dr. Gra- 
como Acuitir. The latest of English heroes 
is not to go to his grave without celebration from 
the latest of English poets, for on Tuesday 
ALFRED Tennyson sends forth an “Ode on the 
Duke of Wellington.” - By the way, Mr. BarLire 
CocHraNE quoted in a recent pamphlet ALFRED’s 
noble lines on England :— 


A Land of settled Government, 

A Land of great and old renown, 
Where freedom broadens slowly down, 
From Precedent to Precedent. 


The editor of a Morning Newspaper requotes 
the lines, and adds sarcastically :—“ We know 
not who is responsible for the poetry, since we 
suppose we must dignify it by the name.” 
Accomplished and fastidious editor! 

Among new periodicals forthcoming, is one of 
some promise, a Civil Service Gazette, which is to 
be the “organ” of the Civil Servants of the 
British Government—to represent their claims 
and wants—to expose abuses of patronage, and to 
defend the “Service” from the unjust attacks of 
the Economists, while it will give a ready aid in 
denouncing real grievances. The present system, 
or, rather, no-system of patronage, under which 
so much is lavished on mere impudence, servility, 
and corruption, is beginning, we understand, to 
weary the dispensers of place themselves, so 
numerous, harassing, indefatigably persecuting 
and clamorous, are the applicants for employment 
under Government. What the new system should 
be, is a wide and deep question, involving many 
intricate and remote considerations. 

Frank GRAVE. 


A LIFE-DRAMA., 
BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 
(Continued from page 558.) 
SCENE TENTH.—A Bridge in a City—Midnight— 
WALTER alone. 
WALTER. 
Adam lost Paradise—eternal tale 
Repeated in the lives of all his sons, 
I had a shining orb of happiness, 
God gave it me, but sin passed over it 
As small-pox passes o'er a lovely face, 
Leaving it hideous. I have lost for ever 
The Paradise of young and happy thoughts, 
And now stand in the middle of my life 
Looking back through my tears—nre’er to return. 
I’ve a stern tryst with Death, and must go on, 
Though with slow steps and oft reverted eyes. 


‘Tis a thick, rich-hazed, sumptuous Autumn night; 
The moon grows like a white flower in the sky ; 
The stars are dim. The tired year rests content 
Among her sheaves, as a fond mother rests 
Among her children: all her work is done. 
There is a weight of peace upon the world; 
It sleeps: God's blessing on it.—Not on me! 
O as a lewd dream stains the holy sleep 
I stain the holy night, yet dare not die. 
I knew this river’s childhood, from the lake 
That gave it birth, till, as if spilt from heaven, 
It floated o’er the face of jet black rocks, 
Graceful and gauzy as a snowy veil. 
Then we were pure as the blue sky above us, 
Now we are black alike. This stream has turned 
The wheels of commerce, and come forth distained ; 
Now trailing slowly through‘a city’s heart, 
Drawing its filth as doth an evil soul 
Attract all evil things ; putrid and black 
It mingles with the clean and stainless sea. 
So into pure eternity my soul 
Will disembogue itself. 
Good men have said 
That sometimes God leaves sinners to their sin, 
He has left me to mine, and I am changed ; 
My worst part is insurgent, and my will 
Is weak and powerless as a trembling king 
When millions rise up hungry. Woe is me! 
My soul breeds sin as a dead body worms ; 
They swarm and feed upon me. Hear me, God! 
Sin met me and embraced me on my way ; 
Methought her cheeks were red, her lips had bloom ; 
I kissed her bold lips, dallied with her hair : 
She sang me into slumber.—I awoke, 
It was a putrid corse that clung to me, 
That c/ings to me like memory to the damned, 
That rots into my being. Father! God! 
I cannot shake it off, it clings, it clings, 
I soon will grow as corrupt as itself.— 
God sends me back my prayers, as a father 
Returns unoped the letters of a son 
Who has dishonoured him. 
Have mercy, Fiend! 
Thou Devil, thou wilt drag me down to hell. 
O if she had proclivity to sin 
Who did appear so beautcous and so pure, 
Nature may leer behind a gracious mask, 
And God himself may be I'm giddy, blind, parapet. 
The world reels from beneath me. (Catches hoid of the 
[An Outcast approaches. | Wilt pray for me? 


ert (shuddering). 
’Tis a dreadful thing to pray. 


WALTER. 


[A pause. 





Why is it so? 
* Hast thou, like me, a spot upon thy soul 
That neither tears can cleanse, nor fires eterne ? 





GIRL. 
But few request my prayers. 


WALTER. 
I request them. 
For ne’er did a dishevelled woman cling 
So earnest pale to a stern conqueror’s knees, 
Pleading for a dear life, as did my prayer 
Cling to the knees of God. He shook it off 
And went upon His way. Wilt pray for me? 


GIRL. 
Sin crusts me o’er as limpets crusts the rocks, 
I would be thrust from ev’ry human door ; 
1 dare not knock at Heaven's. 


WALTER. 
Poor homeless one! 
There is a door stands wide for you and I— 
The door of hell. Methinks we are well met. 
I saw a little girl three years ago, 
With eyes of azure and with cheeks of red, 
A crowd of sunbeams hanging down her face ; 
Sweet laughter round her, dancing like a brecze. 
I'd rather lair me with a fiend iu fire 
Than look on such a face as her’s to-night. 
But I can look on thee, and such as thee ; 
I'll call thee ‘Sister ;”” do thou call me “ Brother.” 
A thousand years hence, when we both are damned, 
We'll sit like ghosts upon the wailing shore, 
And read our lives by the red light of heli. 
Will we not, Sister ? 
GIRL. 
O thou strange wild man, 
Let me alone: what would you seek with me? 


WALTER. 
Your ear, my Sister. I have that within 
Which urges me to utterance. I could accost 
A pensive angel, singing to himself 
Upon a hill in heaven, and leave his mind 
As dark and turbid as a trampled pool, 
To purify at leisure.—I have none 
To listen to me, save a sinful woman 
Upon a midnight bridge.—She was so fair, 
God’s eye could rest with pleasure on her face. 
O God, she was so happy! Her short life 
As full of music as the crowded June 
Of an unfallen orb,—What is it now ? 
She gave me her young heart, full, full of love : 
My return—was to break it. Worse, far worse ; 
I crept into the chambers of her soul, 
Like a foul toad, polluting as I went. 


GIRL. 
I pity her—not you. Man trusts in God ; 
He is eternal. Woman trusts in man, 
And he is shifting sand, 


WALTER. 
Poor child, poor child! 
We sat in dreadful silence with our sin, 
Looking each other wildly in the eyes: 
Methought I heard the gates of heaven close, 
She flung herself against me, burst in tears, 
As a wave bursts in spray. She covered me 
With her wild sorrow, as an April cloud 
With dim dishevelled tresses hides the hill 
On which its heart is breaking. She clung to me 
With piteous arms, and shook me with her sobs, 
For she had lost her world, her heaven, her God, 
And now had nought but me and her great wrong. 
She did not kill me with a single word, 
But once she lifted her tear-dabbled face— 
Had hell gaped at my feet I would have leapt 
Into its burning throat, from that pale look. 
Still it pursues me like a haunting fiend ; 
It drives me out to the black moors at night, 
Where I am smitten by the hissing rain, 
And ruffian winds dislodging from their troops, 
Hustle me shrieking, then with sudden turn 
Go laughing to their fellows. Merciful God! 
It comes—that face again, that white, white face 
Set in a night of hair; reproachful eyes 
That make me mad. O save me from those eyes! 
They wil! torment me even in the grave, 
And burn on me in Tophet. 
GIRL. 
Where are you going? 
WALTER. 


My heart’s on fire by hell, and on I drive 
To outer blackness, like a blazing ship. ([J/e rushes away. 








BELGRAVIA AND 1TS Liprary.—On passing St. 
George’s Hospital, the attention is at once attracted to 
the commanding row of mansions devoted to business 
purposes immediately fronting Hyde-park in the most 
prominent of which, will be found the extensive and 
well-selected stock of Mr. Westerton, who has here 
collected a large and valuable library embracing the 
newest and best works in English and Foreign Litera- 
ture, the proprietor having adopted a liberal scale of 
subscription the library will be found of great advan- 
tage to the denizens of this highly aristocratic neigh- 
bourhood, and cannot fail to insure for Mr. Westerton 
a well-merited success. Here, also, may be had every 
variety of ornamental stationery, as also Church services, 
bibles, prayer-books, and other elegant works, suitable 
for presentation, and all works published in connexion 
with the Great Industrial Exhibition in Hyde-park.— 
London as it is To-day, page 427. 


Mecnanics’ Institvtion.—From the Report of 
the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics Institutes for 1852, 
we find that in 1851 there were 117 Mechanics Insti- 
tutes in the Union,—and in 1852, 123. As far as 
inquiry has gone, it shows an increase of two and 
a-half per cent. on the male members, and nine and 
a-half on the female members. The income of the 
societies has also increased. During the year the cir- 
culation of books in 113 of the Institutes was 388,202. 
The number of periodicals taken in in 78 of the 
Institutes was 6,667,—and of newspapers, 416. 
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HISTORY. 
The History of the Holy, Military, Sovereign Order 





| profiting by the escape of the hostages, and the | jecture that the serpents mentioned above were 


of St. John of Jerusalem, or Knights Hospitallers, | 
Knights Templars, Knights of Rhodes, Knights of | 


Malta. By Joun Taarre, Knight Commander 
of the Order, and Author of “ Adelais.” In 4 
vols. Vols, I., I. 
1852. 


London: Hope and Co. 


Mr. TAAFFE cannot be considered so much the | 


author as the compiler of these volumes, since by 
far the greater portion of the work is made up 
of quotations strung together in the fashion of 


modern biographies, and, like them, we find the | 


most stirring incidents too often want the gloss 
of novelty to recommend them. There is, how- 
ever, enough of what is new and interesting to 
arrest the attention of the general reader. 


| Norman fashion, and am come prepared!” 


The | 


writer has seasoned a dry subject with episodes | 


of the Crusades, and he has also taken a some- 
what original view of the state of Europe ata 
time when history supplies us with little else 
than fable and romance. 

The origin of the Knights Hospitallers is nearly 
coeval with the first crusade. 

It appears that Goprrey pe Bourtron had 
for some time meditated the establishment of the 
Order of St. John. He had prepared a digest of 
rules, which he submitted to Tancrep and 
GERARD (the hostage sent to Assur, and so 
cruelly treated by the inhabitants when GoprREY 
marched against that city.) 


| from the Saracens.” 


approach of the invading Egyptians, refused to 
comply with the terms of capitulation. During 
GoprrEy’s absence he was elected king. 
making of a king in those days appears to have 
been a very simple affair. 
TANCRED set the example of swearing fealty to 
the new monarch: 

“ Sir Tanered,” said Godfrey, ‘‘I thank you,” and 


The | 


The renowned Sir | 


only two hundred preparations of combustibles 
resembling the fiery serpentine rockets of the 
present day? “ The Greek fire could be thrown 
either from the hand in the shape of a grenade, or 
from tubes like a rocket, at any mark a consider- 


| able distance off.” 


leading him to his bundle of straw (on which His | 


Majesty had seated himself to receive the homage of 
his subjects), “ You know,” faltered Tancred, “ I have 
long chosen you for more than my sovereign, by your 
permission, and that as long as you remain, I will: so 
I live. But now I wish to declare it publicly, in our 
And on 
sign of assent he called in two, and rose and knelt 
down before Godfrey and between both his, placing 
both his own hands said, “I call you, gentlemen, to 
witness that I too swear fealty to him as my man, and 
as my first tribute make him a free gift of the half of 
all that by my sword has been lately won at Omars, 
“Which I accept,” said Godfrey, 


| and lifting his right hand, described a large sign of the 


It was from my knowledge of his  self-devoted | 


intention I sent him there as hostage, and therefore 
that was truly the commencement of what was made 
public only this day. So let the 12th August, 1099, 
be a holy memorial to all ages of the founder of all to 
which I here consent. We are Normans, all three. So 
it is not necessary to prove those sacred oral doctrines 
which have come down to from our remotest 
ancestors, and which have only become holier from 
Christianity. For me, I have only begun a compi- 
lation of Jaws which I hope will be a benefit to this 
kingdom, and mean to base them on Norman freedom, 
and recommend them as well as ever I can to posterity 
by depositing the writing in what is a general object of 
veneration to all Christians—the Holy Sepulchre. 

What these “sacred oral doctrines” might 
have been we do not pretend to know, but if the 
rules which the author has published (vol. i, 
p- 149,) are to be considered an epitome of them, 
we see no necessity for depositing them in the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

As often happens in great events, a strange and 
mighty presentiment had invaded all the nations in 
Europe for nearly a century—a growing disquietude 


us 


cross from forehead to breast, and then leant both his 
hands on Tancred’s shoulders, and kissed him on both 
cheeks, “ Now, my vassal, rise and retire.” (Michaud 
Hist. vol. i., p. 248.) 

THE SIEGE OF ACRE. 

It was Asia and Aftica against Europe. “ Only let 
God rest neuter, and victury is ours,” cried the Franks. 
‘““Impious cry,” their chronicler. Fanatical 
enthusiasm on both si What worse could a cannon 
co than what one of Richard’s machines did, throw a 
stone that killed twelve men in a single discharge? He 











says 


log 
is. 


One of the conditions of the capitulation of 
Acre, was to restore the Cross taken at ‘Tiberias: 
THE TRUE CROSS. 

As soon as it came, deputies were deputed from the 
Christian camp to identify it, which they did, and knelt 
to it, and knew it to be the very same that liad served 
for the crucifixion of the Messiah, and had been sent to 
the Bagdad caliph, and could convince themselves of 
Saladin’s good-will and sincerity, says Emad-eddin: 
(p. 40.) 

If there were afterwards a doubt about the 
ideutity of the cross, the Moslems refused to 
consider it. But the treaty was broken off, and the 
“cross and money went back to Damascus!” “ As 
to the cross, not from any value the Soldan saw 
in it, nor any other motive than that he knew it 
pained the Christians to think it was in Saracen 
hands.” 

When Ricuarp was about to return to England, 
he endeavoured to get the cross out of the hands 


| of the Saracens:—“ The cross is in your sight a 
| mere bit of wood: give it to me, and let me re- 


turn to England.” For this precious relic, how- 
ever, Ricuarp offered his sister, with Acre and 
great wealth for her dower, to Sarapry’s brother, 
who should be King of Jerusalem, and the Queen, 





| and the city free to both Christians and Moslems, 


had carried with him a dozen of those machines, that | 


reduced everything else to dust, but could not resist 
the devouring Greek fire. ‘The despair of the garrison 
was terrible. 
were refused. The Christians 
storm—Deatl: at all events. 

The Moslems were as certain then why not 
rather with arms in their hands? ‘The 
having caught one of their divers in their net, he was 
tortured, whipped, and beheaded. All means had been 
employed to inform Saladin of their Yet 
desperate violence wore out, and remained the weakness 
of terror. So all failing, they capitulated. (vol. ii., 
p. 367.) 

When Richard came it might truly be said all the 
most celebrated captains then in existence in any part 
of the world were before Acre. On his voyage thither, 


wished to 


take it by 


to die: 
2 


straits. 


| off Cyprus, he had destroyed a monstrous Saracen ship, 


with stores of every known description for Acre, and 


They twice had asked for quarter, and | 


Eshermen | 


a proof that Ricuarp considered Acre as his 
own, to be given when he liked. But she refused 
her consent, as SALvapin foresaw, and, therefore, 
perhaps, he gave his. “Monks and priests per- 
suaded her that it would be a denial of her faith.” 

Nevertheless, the ¢rue cross was found at Acre 
some years after, and used by the Patriarch at a 
grand procession, and the chronicler being asked 
how the Patriarch could have it, seeing that it had 


| been taken by SaLapry, who always refused te 
| restore it to the Christians, replied, very simply, 


| unknown also—two hundred deadly serpents to be sent | 


that at last broke out in the same instant everywhere, | 


north, south, east, west. Also, the Turks had their 
presentinents, as noted. Nor was it the eloquence of 
the Hermit, who was not eloquent, and soon was flung 
aside by the very crusade he had preached; for success 
was then considered proof of a Divine mission, and he 
was unsuccessful, but men were ripe for his words. It 
only required a word, and he said it. It was soon 
given. Any one else could have done as well. It was 
@ moment, too, when adventurers, and idlers, and 
vagubonds, were unusually numerous, in consequence of 
the recent civil wars. 

As stories of the Crusade will have more inte- 


as ruin among the Christians. Who ever heard before 
of poisonous serpents as instruments of war? 

Who, indeed? It may be asked if the serpents 
were /ive ones, for how were they to be sent among 
the Christians, or used by the Saracens without 
risk to themselves, except they were intended for 
torture? 


We suspect this marvellous story to | 


be fabulous, unless the serpents were a particular | i 
| tape with which the Kentish use to tie their sheaves of 


preparation of the Greek jfire, which the author 
mentions was in use at this time. It is curious, 
and perhaps worth the attention of the antiquarian, 
that one kind of rocket still in use in our popular 


| commemoration on the fifth of November, is called 


rest than a discussion of the merits and preten- | 


sions of the Knights Hospitallers over their 
younger brethren the Templars, or Knights of 
Rhodes or Malta, we shall confine our extracts to 
the more agreeable portion of these volumes. 

GoprrEY bE Bovitton (who, before the 
taking of Jerusalem is said to have possessed 
only his sword and his fame), obtained by that 
conquest immense treasures: 


Six waggon loads of gold and silver, and jewels, | 


which it required two days to transport from the 
Mosque to his quarters, and of which the Arab 


chroniclers give a list, and may well call immense | . ( t , Shor 
| mountains rolling with a terrific violence, yet the sea | 


riches, since they included seventy large gold lamps, 
and one of silver, forty hundred weight, and other 
magnificent articles that had been increasing through 
the piety of Malometans ever since A.v. 638. A law 
of the Crusade gave the whole to him whose banner 
was first raised on the building, and of this fact there 


never liad been any question, or could be. 


Goprrey left the city in the midst of the | 
turmoil of the sack, resolved at once to take ven- | 
geance upon the inhabitants of Assur, who, | 


a serpent! 
THE GREEK FIRE. 

How describe the harbour whose shipping stood a 
little way out, else the rush of the wind would have 
foundered them at once? The boiling oil of the Greek 
Jire, which once it catches hold out the outside of a 
ship’s bottom, all is lost ; its stink and lurid flames 
extending to a great distance—stones, iron, brass, every 
metal devoured and eaten up by it. Nor can it ever 
be extinguished, except by a mixture of sand and 
vinegar in certain proportions. 
And though the city was all in a glare from the Greek 


Jire, avd that it whirred terribly with long traces of 


greasy blue along the waves, showing their watery 


itself looked dark and gloomy, nor can I be sure whether 


it was from tempest, or that it was night, and the ball 


of Greek fire expanding to the size of a cask, with its 
several yards of undulatory tail shining and hissing 
most viciously, died away at last, after piercing more 
or less into that abyss of obscurity whose dreadful 
bellow would have been fearful at any other time. 


In this description of the Greek fire, does not 


exp tee? | his work. 
How horrid its hiss ! | 


the reader perceive much which confirms our con- 


“because its thickness had been sawed in two 
previous to the battle uf Tiberias, so that one 
half was preserved !” 

ORIGIN THE ORDER OF THE GARTER. 

{ere was the first idea of the Order of the Garter, to 
which Richard afterwards gave its motto in his French 
wars, and made it exclusively an English order, from 
being common to all Christendom, as it till then had 


or 





been. 

In one of the battles on the march towards 
Jerusalem, on Si. George's day, 1192, 

Saladin and his brother Safadin were on a hillock 
directing the Moslems, who had repulsed the English, 
when from the right wing up hastens King Richard on 
Fanvill, and springing from the saddle, puts himself at 
the head of the archers, and stooping down to one of his 
companions, who had been just slain, loosens the smal! 


arrows in their quivers, and winding it round his own 
leg, just below the knee, bids all the chief knights (who 
were indeed his associates and of all Christian countries) 
do the like, and fight that day in honour of St. George, 
for it was St. George’s feast whose mass he had heard 
that morning and received the host at it, and truly, 
though those gentlemen always fought well, they never 
performed such heroic actions as on that day. 

Whether this account of the origin of the 
Garter be authentic, we must leave to our anti- 
quarians to decide. The small tape is certainly a 
strong fact, but we must not forget the caution 
which the writer has given us in another part of 
As the advice is well worthy the at- 
tention of readers of history, it may not be out of 
place to quote it: 

Cireumstantiality is a dangerous thing, and he that 
hazards it may lose his credit as a historian, leaving 
himself open to the accusation of dealing rather in fancies 
than realities, because he could not possibly be present. 


The following, if authentic, bears a strong re- 
semblance to the battle of Waterloo: 

The battle of Arsouf was a ceep griefto the Moslems, 
and glorious to tke Christians, by the confession of the 
Mahometan eye-witness as well as themselves. It was 
given in an extensive plain. The Christians had now 
but a hundred thousand, instead of thrice that number 
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the National Library, but it can afford to pay for 
them. Indeed, strange as the statement seems, 
it would save by paying for its new books. Under 
the present law, which Panizz1 (very properly 
perhaps) seeks stringently to enforce, a copy of 
every new British publication must be sent to 
the Museum. Therefore it costs nothing? A 
great mistake. To stamp, catalogue, bind, buy 
space and shelving for a press full of obscene and 
blasphemous trash from Holywell-street, costs a 
sum that would maintain a respectable family for 
a year! 

The London Printers are about to hold a public 
meeting to agitate the repeal of the Taxes on 
Knowledge, not with any wish that “ knowledge 
shall be increased” but with a natural desire 
to keep up wages and increase insufficient 
employment. Have the London printers suffi- 
ciently considered the cause of their falling 
wages and dwindling employment? Is it not a 
plethora of the labour-market? Certainly, if the 
taxes on knowledge are repealed, there will be 
more work to be done, but will not additional 
labour rush forward to do it, and the old dispro- 
portion between the amount of labour and the 
number of labourers be re-established? Luckily 
the printers have in their own hands a feasible 
and just method of keeping down their number. 
Printing is not an ordinary handicraft, and, in 
these days, a little scholarship begins to be 
demanded from even the common printer. By 
exacting this little scholarship from every appli- 
cant for indentures, a crowd of ignoramuses would 
be shut out from the practice of the craft, nor 
would, perhaps, the most rigid enemy of printer- 
combinations, Zhe Times proprietary itself, object 
to such a test. Mr. GLApstonE has warned the 
printers of the metropolis that unless they give 
up combinations, he will not vote for the repeal 
of the taxes on knowledge. Probably there 
are imperfections in the present combination 
system of the English printers, but, unlike Mr. 
GLADSTONE, we assure them that unless they 
can limit their numbers, the repeal of the taxes 
on knowledge will be of very little benefit to 
them. 

The winter of the material world is the boun- 
tiful autumn of the Literary World, and the crop 
this year promises to be abundant. “Three cheers 
for the history of England,” was the final plaudit 
that followed Mr. Macauay's recent oration at 
Edinburgh, and if, contrary to an old vow, he 
reappears in public life, he has at least promised 
never again to take office. The other historian 
of England, Lord Manon, is about to republish 
his national work in monthly volumes. Sir 
Arcnipatp ALtson’s long-talked of J/istory of 


-Europe since the Battle of Waterloo has at last 


had a prospectus of it published, in which the 
author promises to exhibit chiefly the social 


:aspects of the period he is to handle. In 


Biography, there is still another, a fifth, edition 
of Mr. Disraewi’s Lord George Bentinck. Mr. 
G. H. Francis has begun to issue his already 
announced series of Critical Biographies ; it is 
the same Francis that wrote the series of papers 
in Frazer on the Public Orators of the Age, which 
he republished in a collective form: first, we had 
them warm, then cold, and now they are served 
up ashash! In the Biography of Literature we 
are promised the publication of Tuackrray’s 
Lectures on the English Humourists, with notes and 
quotations from their writings; and in Religious 
Autobiography, the Yorkshire people are bring- 
ing out a seventh edition of GrorcE Fox’s 
curious Journal. In Travel, there is a pleasant 
announcement, “Impressions of Europe,” by 
Ratru Wartpo Emerson, only a slight fraction 
of which he has communicated by way of lecture 
to American audiences. In Fiction, we are to 
have (as might be expected) a new novel from 
Mrs. Harriet Beecner Stowe. Sir Epwarp 
Butwer Lyrron’s My Novel is drawing to a 
close in Blackwood’s Magazine, and is announced 
as on the eve of publication. Mrs. GaskEL1’s 
Ruth, which we formerly announced, is now 
advertised ; so also is Basil: a Story of Modern 
Life, by Mr. Wirxie Co t.iys, the author of 
Antonina; and Castle Avon, by Mrs. Marsu, the 
authoress of Emilia Wyndham; and “A New Story 
of Scottish Life,” by the young authoress of J/ar- 
garet Maitland. Evidently to the department 
of “ Miscellaneous” belongs The Miscellaneous 
Works of the late Dr. Thomas Young, now first 
collected and edited, with Memoirs of his Life, the 
editor and biographer being the Rev. Grorce 
Peacock, D. D., Dean of Ely. While Govern- 
ment institutes a Commission of Inquiry into 
Capitular establishments, the Rey. GrorcE 





AyLirFE Poo.e is preparing a “ Handbook of 
English Cathedrals.” There are rumours of 
works in preparation by a quartette of Reli- 
gious notables, — Mratt, of The Nonconform- 
ist, Father Gavazz1, JoHann RonGe, the 
Neo-Catholic, and the Very Reverend Dr. G1a- 
como AcuiLur. The latest of English heroes 
is not to go to his grave without celebration from 
the latest of English poets, for on Tuesday 
ALFRED Tennyson sends forth an “Ode on the 
Duke of Wellington.” By the way, Mr. BarLire 
CocHRANE quoted in a recent pamphlet ALFRED’s 
noble lines on England :— , 

A Land of settled Government, 

A Land of great and old renown, 

Where freedom broadens slowly down, 

From Precedent to Precedent. 

The editor of a Morning Newspaper requotes 
the lines, and adds sarcastically :—“ We know 
not who is responsible for the poetry, since we 
suppose we must dignify it by the name.” 
Accomplished and fastidious editor! 

Among new periodicals forthcoming, is one of 
some promise, a Civil Service Gazette, which is to 
be the “organ” of the Civil Servants of the 
British Government—to represent their claims 
and wants—to expose abuses of patronage, and to 
defend the “Service” from the unjust attacks of 
the Economists, while it will give a ready aid in 
denouncing real grievances. The present system, 
or, rather, no-system of patronage, under which 
so much is lavished on mere impudence, servility, 
and corruption, is beginning, we understand, to 
weary the dispensers of place themselves, so 
numerous, harassing, indefatigably persecuting 
and clamorous, are the applicants for employment 
under Government. What the new system should 
be, is a wide and deep question, involving many 
intricate and remote considerations. 

Frank GRAVE. 





A LIFE-DRAMA. 
BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 
(Continued from page 558.) 
SCENE TENTH.—A Bridge in a City—Midnight— 
WALTER alone. 
WALTER. 
Adam lost Paradise—eternal tale 
Repeated in the lives of all his sons, 
I had a shining orb of happiness, 
70d gave it me, but sin passed over it 
As small-pox passes o'er a lovely face, 
Leaving it hideous. I have lost for ever 
The Paradise of young and happy thoughts, 
And now stand in the middle of my life 
Looking back through my tears—ne’er to return. 
I’ve a stern tryst with Death, and must go on, 
Though with slow steps and oft reverted eyes. 


’Tis a thick, rich-hazed, sumptuous Autumn night; 
The moon grows like a white flower in the sky ; 
The stars are dim. The tired year rests content 
Among her sheaves, as a fond mother rests 
Among her children: all her work is done. 
There is a weight of peace upon tbe world; 
It sleeps: God's blessing on it.—Not on me! 
O as a lewd dream stains the holy sleep 
I stain the holy night, yet dare not die. 
I knew this river’s childhood, from the lake 
That gave it birth, till, as if spilt from heaven, 
It floated o’er the face of jet black rocks, 
Graceful and gauzy as a snowy veil. 
Then we were pure as the blue sky above us, 
Now we are black alike. This stream has turned 
The wheels of commerce, and come forth distained ; 
Now trailing slowly through‘a city’s heart, 
Drawing its filth as doth an evil soul 
Attract all evil things ; putrid and black 
It mingles with the clean and stainless sea. 
So into pure eternity my soul 
Will disembogue itself. 
Good men have said 
That sometimes God leaves sinners to their sin, 
He has left me to mine, and I am changed ; 
My worst part is insurgent, and my will 
Is weak and powerless as a trembling king 
When millions rise up hungry. Woe is me! 
My soul breeds sin as a dead body worms ; 
They swarm and feed upon me. Hear me, God! 
Sin met me and embraced me on my way ; 
Methought her cheeks were red, her lips had bloom ; 
I kissed her bold lips, dallied with her hair: 
She sang me into slumber.—I awoke, 
It was a putrid corse that clung to me, 
That c/ings to me like memory to the damned, 
That rots into my being. Father! God! 
I cannot shake it off, it clings, it clings, 
I soon will grow as corrupt as itself.— 
God sends me back my prayers, as a father 
Returns unoped the letters of a son 
Who has dishonoured him. 
Have mercy, Fiend! 

Thou Devil, thou wilt drag me down to hell. 
O if she had proclivity to sin 
Who did appear so beautcous and so pure, 
Nature may leer behind a gracious mask, 
And God himself may be——I'm giddy, blind, parapet. 
The world reels from beneath me. (Catches hoid of the 

[An Outcast approaches. | Wilt pray for me? 


Girt (shuddering). 
’Tis a dreadful thing to pray. 


WALTER. 


[A pause. 


Why is it so? 
Hast thou, like me, a spot upon thy soul 





That neither tears can cleanse, nor fires eterne ? 


GIRL, 
But few request my prayers. 


WALTER. 
I request them. 
For ne’er did a dishevelled woman cling 
So earnest pale to a stern conqueror’s knees, 
Pleading for a dear life, as did my prayer 
Cling to the knees of God. He shook it off 
And went upon His way. Wilt pray for me? 


GIRL. 
Sin crusts me o’er as limpets crusts the rocks, 
I would be thrust from ev’ry human door ; 
1 dare not knock at Heaven's. 


WALTER. 
Poor homeless one! 
There is a door stands wide for you and I— 
The door of hell. Methinks we are well met. 
I saw a little girl three years ago, 
With eyes of azure and with cheeks of red, 
A crowd of sunbeams hanging down her face ; 
Sweet laughter round her, dancing like a brecze. 
I'd rather lair me with a fiend iu fire 
Than look on such a face as her's to-night. 
But I can look on thee, and such as thee ; 
I’ll call thee ‘Sister ;” do thou call me * Brother.” 
A thousand years hence, when we both are damned, 
We'll sit like ghosts upon the wailing shore, 
And read our lives by the red light of heli. 
Will we not, Sister ? 
GIRL. 
O thou strange wild man, 
Let me alone: what would you seek with me? 


WALTER. 
Your ear, my Sister. I have that within 
Which urges me to utterance. I could accost 
A pensive angel, singing to himself 
Upon a hill in heaven, and leave his mind 
As dark and turbid as a trampled pool, 
To purify at leisure.—I have none 
To listen to me, save a sinful woman 
Upon a midnight bridge.—She was so fair, 
God's eye could rest with pleasure on her face. 
O God, she was so happy! Her short life 
As full of music as the crowded June 
Of an unfallen orb.—What is it now ? 
She gave me her young heart, full, full of love : 
My return—was to break it. Worse, far worse ; 
I crept into the chambers of her soul, 
Like a foul toad, polluting as I went. 


GIRL. 
I pity her—not you. Man trusts in God; 
He is eternal. Woman trusts in man, 
And he is shifting sand, 


WALTER. 

Poor child, poor child! 
We sat in dreadful silence with our sin, 
Looking each other wildly in the eyes: 
Methought I heard the gates of heaven close, 
She flung herself against me, burst in tears, 
As a wave bursts in spray. She covered me 
With her wild sorrow, as an April cloud 
With dim dishevelled tresses hides the hill 
On which its heart is breaking. She clung to me 
With piteous arms, and shook me with her sobs, 
For she had lost her world, her heaven, her God, 
And now had nought but me and her great wrong. 
She did not kill me with a single word, 
But once she lifted her tear-dabbled face— 
Had hell gaped at my feet I would have leapt 
Into its burning throat, from that pale look. 
Still it pursues me like a haunting fiend ; 
It drives me out to the black moors at night, 
Where I am smitten by the hissing rain, 
And ruffian winds dislodging from their troops, 
Hustle me shrieking, then with sudden turn 
Go laughing to their fellows. Merciful God! 
It comes—that face again, that white, white face 
Set in a night of hair; reproachful eyes 
That make me mad. O save me from those eyes! 
They wil! torment me even in the grave, 
And burn on me in Tophet. 

GIRL. 

Where are you going? 
WALTER. 

My heart’s on fire by hell, and on I drive 
To outer blackness, like a blazing ship. [J/e rushes away. 








BELGRAVIA AND 1Ts Liprary.—On passing St. 
George’s Hospital, the attention is at once attracted to 
the commanding row of mansions devoted to business 
purposes immediately fronting Hyde-park in the most 
prominent of which, will be found the extensive and 
well-selected stock of Mr. Westerton, who has here 
collected a large and valuable library embracing the 
newest and best works in English and Foreign Litera- 
ture, the proprietor having adopted a liberal scale of 
subscription the library will be found of great advan- 
tage to the denizens of this highly aristocratic neigh- 
bourhood, and cannot fail to insure for Mr. Westerton 
a well-merited success. Here, also, may be had every 
variety of ornamental stationery, as also Church services, 
bibles, prayer-books, and other elegant works, suitable 
for presentation, and all works published in connexion 
with the Great Industrial Exhibition in Hyde-park.— 
London as it is To-day, page 427. 


Mecnanics’ Institvution.—From the Report of 
the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics Institutes for 1852, 
we find that in 1851 there were 117 Mechanics Insti- 
tutes in the Union,—and in 1852, 123. As far as 
inquiry has gone, it shows an increase of two and 
a-half per cent. on the male members, and nine and 
a-half on the female members. The income of the 
societies has also increased. During the year the cir- 
culation of books in 113 of the Institutes was 388,202. 
The number of periodicals taken in in 73 of the 
Institutes was 6,667,—and of newspapers, 416. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


HISTORY. 
The History of the Holy, Military, Sovereign Order 


of St. John of Jerusalem, or Knights Hospitallers, | 


rnights Templars, Knights of Rhodes, Knights of 


Malta. By Joun Taarre, Knight Commander | 


of the Order, and Author of “ Adelais.” In 4 

vols. Vols. I., If. London: Hope and Co. 

1852. 
Mr. TAaFFE cannot be considered so much the 
author as the compiler of these volumes, since by 
far the greater portion of the work is made up 
of quotations strung together in the fashion of 
modern biographies, and, like them, we find the 
most stirring incidents too often want the gloss 
of novelty to recommend them. There is, how- 
ever, enough of what is new and interesting to 
arrest the attention of the general reader. The 


writer has seasoned a dry subject with episodes | 
of the Crusades, and he has also taken a some- | 


what original view of the state of Europe ata 
time when history supplies us with little else 
than fable and romance. 

The origin of the Knights Hospitallers is nearly 
coeval with the first crusade. 

It appears that Goprrey pe Bourron had 


for some time meditated the establishment of the | 


Order of St. John. He had prepared a digest of 
rules, which he submitted to Tancrep and 
GERARD (the hostage sent to Assur, and so 


cruelly treated by the inhabitants when Goprrey | 


marched against that city.) 

It was from my knowledge of his self-devoted 
intention I sent him there as hostage, and therefore 
that was truly the commencement of what was made 
public only this day. So let the 12th August, 1099, 
be a holy memorial to all ages of the founder of all to 
which I here consent. We are Normans, all three. So 


it is not necessary to prove those sacred oral doctrines | 


which have come down to us from our remotest 
ancestors, and which have only become holier froin 
Ciistianity. For me, I have only begun a compi- 
lation of laws which I hope will be a benefit to this 
kingdom, and mean to base them on Norman freedom, 
and recommend them as well as ever I can to posterity 
by depositing the writing in what is a general object of 
veneration to all Christians—the Holy Sepulchre. 
What these “sacred oral doctrines” might 
have been we do not pretend to know, but if the 


rules which the author has published (vol. i, | 


p. 149,) are to be considered an epitome of them, 
we see no necessity for depositing them in the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

As often happens in great events, a strange and 
mighty presentiment had invaded all the nations in 
Europe for nearly a century—a growing disquietude 


that at last broke out in the same instant everywhere, | 
Also, the Turks had their | 


north, south, east, west. 
presentinents, as noted. Nor was it the eloquence of 
the Hermit, who was not eloquent, and soon was flung 
aside by the very crusade he had preached; for success 
was then considered proof of a Divine mission, and he 
was unsuccessful, but men were ripe for his words. It 
only required a word, and he said it. It was soon 
given. Any one else could have done as well. It was 
@ moment, too, when adventurers, and idlers, and 
vagubonds, were unusually numerous, in consequence of 
the recent civil wars. 


As stories of the Crusade will have more inte- | 


rest than a discussion of the merits and preten- 


sions of the Knights Hospitallers over their | 


younger brethren the Templars, or Knights of 


Rhodes or Malta, we shall confine our extracts to | 


the more agreeable portion of these volumes. 


Goprrey be Bourton (who, before the | 


taking of Jerusalem is said to have possessed 
only his sword and his fame), obtained by that 
conquest immense treasures: 

Six waggon loads of gold and silver, and jewels, 
which it required two days to transport from the 
Mosque to his quarters, and of which the Arab 


chroniclers give a list, and may well call immense | 
riches, since they included seventy large gold lamps, | 


and one of silver, forty hundred weight, and other 
magnificent articles that had been increasing through 
the piety of Mahometans ever since A.D. 638. A law 
of the Crusade gave the whole to him whose banner 
was first raised on the building, and of this fact there 
never liad been any question, or could be. 

Goprrey left the city in the midst of the 
turmoil of the sack, resolved at once to take ven- 
geance upon the inhabitants of Assur, who, 





| profiting by the escape of the hostages, and the 
approach of the invading Egyptians, refused to 
| comply with the terms of capitulation. During 
Goprrey’s absence he was elected king. The 
| making of a king in those days appears to have 
been a very simple affair. The renowned Sir 
TancreED set the example of swearing fealty to 
the new monarch: 
| “Sir Tanered,” said Godfrey, ‘‘I thank you,” and 
leading him to his bundle of straw (on which His 
Majesty had seated himself to receive the homage of 
his subjects), “ You know,” faltered Tancred, “ I have 
long chosen you for more than my sovereign, by your 
permission, and that as long as you remain, I will: so 
I live. But now I wish to declare it publicly, in our 
Norman fashion, and am come prepared!” And on 
sign of assent he called in two, and rose and knelt 
down before Godfrey and between both his, placing 
hoth his own hands said, “I call you, gentlemen, to 
witness that I too swear fealty to him as my man, and 
as my first tribute make him a free gift of the half of 
all that by my sword has been lately won at Omars, 
from the Saracens.” ‘‘ Which I accept,” said Godfrey, 
and lifting his right hand, deseribed a large sign of the 
| cross from forehead to breast, and then leant both his 
| hands on Tancred’s shoulders, and kissed him on both 
cheeks, “ Now, my vassal, rise and retire.” (Jichaud 
Hist. vol. i., p. 248.) 





THE SIEGE OF ACRE. 
It was Asia and Aftica against Europe. 
| God rest neuter, and victory is ours,” cried the Franks. 
““Impious ery,” their chronicler. Fanatical 
enthusiasm on both sides. What worse could a cannon 
do than what one of Richard’s machines did, throw a 
stone that killed twelve men in a single discharge? He 





says 


uad carried with him a dozen of those machines, that | 
reduced everything else to dust, but could not resist | 


the devouring Greek fire. The despair of the garrison 
was terrible. They twice had asked for quarter, and 
were refused. 
storm—Deatlh at all events. 

The Moslems were as certain to dic: thea why not 
rather with arms in their hands? ‘The 


tortured, whipped, and beheaded. All means had been 
employed to inform Saladin of their straits. Yet 
desperate violence wore out, and remained the weakness 
of terror. So all failing, they capitulated. (vol. ii., 
p- 367.) 

When Richard came it might truly be said all the 
most celebrated captains then in existence in any part 
of the world were before Acre. 
| off Cyprus, he had destroyed a monstrous Saracen ship, 

with stores of every known description for Acre, and 
| unknown also—two hundred deadly serpents to be sent 
as ruin among the Christians. Who ever heard before 
of poisonous serpents as instruments of war? 

Who, indeed? It may be asked if the serpents 
were live ones, for how were they to be sent among 
the Christians, or used by the Saracens without 
risk to themselves, except they were intended for 
| torture? We suspect this marvellous story to 

be fabulous, unless the serpents were a particular 
preparation of the Greek fire, which the author 
mentions was in use at this time. It is curious, 
and perhaps worth the attention of the antiquarian, 
that one kind of rocket still in use in our popular 
| commemoration on the fifth of November, is called 
a serpent ! 
THE GREEK FIRE. 
How describe the harbour whose shipping stood a 
| little way out, else the rush of the wind would have 
foundered them at once? The boiling oil of the Greek 
| fire, which once it catches hold out the outside of a 
ship's bottom, all is lost ; its stink and lurid flames 
| extending to a great distance—stones, iron, brass, every 
metal devoured and eaten up by it. Nor can it ever 
be extinguished, except by a mixture of sand and 
vinegar in certain proportions. How horrid its hiss ! 
And though the city was all in a glare from the Greek 


Jire, azd that it whirred terribly with long traces of 


greasy blue along the waves, showing their watery 
mountains rolling with a terrific violence, yet the sea 
itself looked dark and gloomy, nor can I be sure whether 
it was from tempest, or that it was night, and the ball 
| of Greek fire expanding to the size of a cask, with its 
several yards of undulatory tail shining and hissing 
| most viciously, died away at last, after piercing more 
| or less into that abyss of obscurity whose dreadful 
bellow would have been fearful at any other time. 

In this description of the Greek: fire, does not 
| the reader perceive much which confirms our con- 





“ Only let | 


The Christians wished to take it by | 


fishermen | 
. . . . . . | 
having caught one of their divers in their net, he was | 


On his voyage thither, | 


| jecture that the serpents mentioned above were 
only two hundred preparations of combustibles 
| resembling the ficry serpentine rockets of the 
present day? “ The Greek fire could be thrown 
either from the hand in the shape of a grenade, or 
from tubes like a rocket, at any mark a consider- 
able distance off.” 

One of the conditions of the capitulation of 
Acre, was to restore the Cross taken at ‘Tiberias: 


THE TRUE CROSS. 

As soon as it came, deputies were deputed from the 
Christian camp to identify it, which they did, and knelt 
to it, and knew it to be the very same that liad served 
for the crucifixion of the Messiah, and had been sent to 
the Bagdad caliph, and could convince themselves of 
Saladin’s good-will and sincerity, says Emad-eddin: 
| (p. 40.) 

If there were afterwards a doubt about the 
ideutity of the cross, the Moslems refused to 
consider it. But the treaty was broken off, and the 
“cross and money went back to Damascus!” “ As 
to the cross, not from any value the Soldan saw 
in it, nor any other motive than that he knew it 
pained the Christians to think it was in Saracen 
hands.” 

When Ricuarp was about to return to England, 
he endeavoured to get the cross out of the hands 
of the Saracens:—‘“ The cross is in your sight a 
mere bit of wood: give it to me, and let me re- 
turn to England.” For this precious relic, how- 
ever, Ricuarp offered his sister, with Acre and 
great wealth for her dower, to Satapry’s brother, 
| who should be King of Jerusalem, and the Queen, 
| and the city free to both Christians and Moslems, 
a proof that Ricuarp considered Acre as his 
own, to be given when he liked. But she refused 
her consent, as SALApIN foresaw, and, therefore, 
| perhaps, he gave his. “ Monks and priests per- 
| suaded her that it would be a denial of her faith.” 

Nevertheless, the true cross was found at Acre 
some years after, and used by the Patriarch at a 
grand procession, and the chronicler being asked 
how the Patriarch could have it, seeing that it had 
been taken by SALapin, who always refused te 

| restore it to the Christians, replied, very simply, 
| “because its thickness had been sawed in two 
| previous to the battle uf Tiberias, so that one 


” 


half was preserved ! 








ORIGIN OF TIIE ORDER OF THE GARTER. 

Here was the first idea of the Order of the Garter, to 
which Richard afterwards gave its motto in his French 
wars, and made it exclusively an English order, from 
being common to all Christendom, as it till then had 
been. ‘ 
| In one of the battles on the march towards 
Jerusalem, on St. George's day, 1192, 





Saladin and his brother Safadin were on a hillock 
directing the Moslems, who had repulsed the English, 
when from the right wing up hastens King Richard on 
Fanvill, and springing from the saddle, puts himself at 
the head of the archers, and stooping down to one of his 
companions, who had been just slain, loosens the smal! 
tape with which the Kentish use to tie their sheaves of 
arrows in their quivers, and winding it round his own 
leg, just below the knee, bids all the chief knights (who 
were indeed his associates and of all Christian countries) 
do the like, and fight that day in honour of St. George, 
for it was St. George’s feast whose mass he had heard 
that morning and received the host at it, and truly, 
thongh those gentlemen always fought well, they never 
performed such heroic actions as on that day. 





Whether this account of the origin of the 
Garter be authentic, we must leave to our anti- 
quarians to decide. The small tape is certainly a 
strong fact, but we must not forget the caution 
which the writer has given us in another part of 
his work. As the advice is well worthy the at- 
tention of readers of history, it may not be out of 
place to quote it: 

Cireumstantiality is a dangerous thing, and he that 
hazards it may lose his credit as a historian, leaving 
himself open to the accusation of dealing rather in fancies 
than realities, because he could not possibly be present. 


The following, if authentic, bears a strong re- 
semblance to the battle of Waterloo: 

The battle of Arsouf was a ceep grief'to the Moslems, 
and glorious to the Christians, by the confession of the- 
| Mahometan eye-witness as well as themselves. It was 
| given in an extensive plain. The Christians had now 

but a hundred thousand, instead of thrice that number 










































586 THE CRITIC, [Novemser 15, 
———— -_ 
as when leaving there, and two hundred thousand | mostly young and beautiful virgins—a whole nunnery— diary, in which he had daily recorded his sayings - 
} Moslems awaited them. As soon as Richard perceived | nuns, novices, girls in education, who all following their | and doings, his losses and his gains, and many L 
the enemy, he drew up for battle in five divisions. The | mother Abbess’ example, searified and furrowed them- | things with which local celebrities of the seven- 
right wing, the Templars, next those from the north of | selves and breasts and faces frightfully with those great teenth century seldom concerned themselves. 
a France, in the centre the English and Normans, with | scissors that used to be kept with a long chain and It is neither on account of WiLu1am Srout’s Re 
the standard, next them the Hospitallers, and the left | padlock fixed to the great working table for the whole steady and prosperous career, nor because we - 
was composed of a strong body of archers. The first | community. The abbess unlocked it, and after wounding | have found in his record any catalogue of exciting 7 
i is Sn he ce > Tice cana acy |W 20k Dee oe heel aay: GAME Gis tek. Genet nile ade ae oemnibiat r 
(ae 1 orps deployed in the order given. Count Henry | it and inflicted it on herself unsparingly, this R ; 
i ry ri body of cavalry oe the aide, without succour, every one of them bled to death, and | in it, and though none of them are entirely new, a 
\# and Coeur de Lion and Burgundy were free to move | better since they escaped what they most dreaded from | a few are valuable, as novel confirmations of . 
about in all directions. The Christian army was drawn | some inhuman ugly brute; indeed, they could not be what we already know of “the manners and P. 
! up so close that an apple could not drop but on a horse | objects of anything but horror. I now understood what | customs of the remote peried in which W1Lttam A 
ii or man. They had command not to stir, but strictly | I just had heard, a Saracen cursing most blasphemously Srovt lived. Therefore we extract some passages: th 
i only standing on the defensive, wait the enemy's charge. | at their not having waited to satisfy his a re seins, nine tee eee. he 
a | It was tremendons, but vain. The Moslems called the | they died. And he spoke of the martyrs as “ ey ha Our sister was early taught to read, knit, and spin, tt 
i= Franks a nation of iron. At the signal of six trumpets, | done him an injury, and round from a ese and also needle work; but as she grew up [she] became Pr 
og two at the right, two in the centre, and two at the left | of the house came stretched out what seemed a and tender and distempered by ulcers and breaking-out in el 
be (but not before), they might advance. The Moslems | brawny arm and a large foul hand, and in a _ ing (her] libs and other parts of her body. And for her le 
¥ did all they could to make them break their ranks. One | there was ‘no longer that ancient hag; a Ate remedy our father sent her to several doctors at great a 
ee. of Saladin’s bravest officers _exposed his own life to | plunderers in an infidel tongue. _And her shrie 8 a cost, but not much to her recovery, Some called her b 
ae sacrifice by insulting the Christians, and even striking soon drowned by louder shrieks in the quarter towards distemper the king's evil, and her parents were advised J 
i some of them, but was allowed to return alive, and | which I was going.—(vol. ii., p. 233.) to send her to London, to be touched by King Charles M 
' without one word of answer, The Grand Master of | Although this may be considered “an old | [I., which was then supposed to work a remedy for al 
i ' the Hospitallers then rode up to Richard and expostu- | woman’s story,” it appears well authenticated, | that distemper; and accordingly they sent her, when e 
| Hf lated with him on the slaughter of several of his knights since the narrator is not only represented as “an | she was about the age of sixteen years, and in a month’s é 
j in that trying manner, and that it would be out of his eye witness ” and proved to be such by the “hairy | time made a journey to London, in the spring, and was “ 
th power to restrain them any longer. To which Richard brawny arm stretched out behind the corner,” | touched by the King, and had a token of gold, about b 
¥ replied that he could not be everywhere at once, and | and moreover was an interlocutor in the scene he | 10s. value, to wear about her neck, as the custom was “ 
if | — the a mg must remain ew _ rey describes. | then, but found not much benefit by it; her distemper ti 
id nd at Gardiner’s return, every one beheld with adini- | Ee De : : ee a | continuing to dry up and break out at sundry seasons. . 
+4 ration the quieé magnanimity of that glorious fraternity, | The ie a pein : a gee Ee the | And indeed the a tie of the King’s touch Acero to : 
ti ander every form - sc Dagan Ag legit. “sn H ly S st a prem hes snsiciiele sacked the rest | be but the remains of a Popish ceremony, which has tc 
i last two other knights, heroes hot under as rigorous | . : ad = ‘s rata ma aa chroniclers) that been disused since King James abdicated the crown, in e 
4 discipline as those of the Hospital, charged, at which a “ “* sa lk “907 con , thes Pe cg acca | 1688; but how far a conceit may aggravate or cure a tl 
i the Hospitallers followed; and probably the trumpets ~: ear png Pes : ih Shag s lived honk .o a distemper is duubtful to determine. tl 
a) had blown, for Coeur de Lion came in a gallop to join born of the Virgin Mary; that he lived without com | tea eal " 
Si them, and the Christians gained that mighty victory, | Mitting sin, that Le was a prophet and more than a | _ In this diary we find several descriptions of a 
é ' King Richard, though he does not say a word about his | Prophet; that he cured lepers, gave sight - the blind, illnesses by which Stour wes * brought down } 
own exploits affirms in his letter that Saladin had not | Testored life to the dead, and ascended into heaven. | low.” Medicine he held in contempt, and he t 
a | saliceed 0 canter deleal then forty years. (p. 45.) | Also the wisest of the Turks asked us to lend them our | always prescribed patience and a low diet, and 
é ( books of the Gospel, and then kissed them, and showed | these uniformly restored him to health. With t 
; The author has taken some pains to correct an | signs of the deepest veneration for the law that Jesus | his sister the prescription was less efficient, for a 
} error of the historians who confound the Grand | Christ had preached, particularly at the words of the | the lack of due precautions seems to have allowed la 
e Master, Sir N. J. GarpENeER, with the celebrated | Evangelist Luke—“ Missus est Gabriel Angelus.” /an acute disease of a trivial nature to become * 
: Prior of that name, so well-known in England. Mr. Taarre’s connection with the Knights of | — and she died at a much earlier age than 7 
GARDINER. St. John appears to - sat pre oes a on | Reape and anon, when treating of “the & 
N The Gardener mentioned in England is not the same | bias in favour of his Norman ancestors. | hop.” f his savings, affords us an insight A 
a : é sere es saxon forefathers he speaks with contempt, while | Shop,” or of his savings, affords us an insigh 
( man who became Grand Master after De Moulin. They | 5aXon forefathers he speal . pt, | to the prices of groceries in his time: tc 
i may have been near relations, and probably were, or | or the — Britons “4 little better — ¥ P . : w 
: even brothers; but were two different persons, q | abject slaves. ut we may not give up our pre- A FREE TRADE TARIFF—1682. 
{ knight and one a priest—one poy atte for oe in deliction in favour of our Saxon origin for the | Iwas mostly employed in the shop in the week-days, o 
ki Palestine, and the other for zeal and piety at home, em an og with the Knights of St. | _—— 4" for “* ore se, y sugar, it 
EF similar only in family name, and so confused because | 200 Of Jerusaiem. , ae , | tobacco, nails, and other goods, and particularly prunes, 
k cob anesaln and countrymen, The Frior of re We cannot say much in favour of Mr. TAaFFre’s | which we made up in the summer , a about om cwt. 
: in 1180 and 1189 could not be the same made Master | Style, nor commend the purity of his diction. His | weekly, in 11b. and 2lbs., and sold them 3lbs. for 4d. 
‘ in 1187 in Palestine. No little error in chronology | Sentences are occasionally abrupt and imperfect; | commonly, which we bought then for about 8s. or 9s. a al 
3 will overthrow that, but it must be avowed that the at other times his periods are protracted to an | ewt., and brandy for 10/. a hogshead, and about SJ. a P 
: good and learned Bosio was wrong, others of course. | immeasurable length, wanting both strength and | hogshead on foreign goods: being then very low in I 
, Nor was it a time to have an old priest, but a brave | Connection, the only compensations for so great a | duty. Tobacco, 2d. a Ib., retailed at 6d, which caused [ 
knight, to replace him in kattle. The Preceptor, Sir | defect in composition. If Mr. Taarre be a | a great consumption; and three or four of us fully b 
N. J. Gardiner, became Grand Master after De Moulin. | foreigner, as we suspect, he would do well in | employed every market day in delivering out goods, so P 
—(vol. i. p. 218.) | future to place his MSS. in the hands of some | that we had a full trade then, and the best of customers; tl 
‘ | competent English scholar, and patiently submit | and might have got an estate if well improved, there I 
‘ The author has drawn a very favourable cha- | + Jeast to verbal corrections; the reader would | being then no taxes, except a small excise on ale, and a 
f x eda promstest oases ag 8 wr peares eek not then be shocked with finding a mixed assem- custom on foreign goods, and 2s. upon every chimney . 
{ pie levi sia arias mh ae onject of | blage designated a squad, or with such phrases aS | or fire-hearth yearly—there being no parliament the V 
ee given away gratis,” “fact is,” “the likes,” or the | four last years of King Charles’s reign, nor any standing v 
: Christians. | introduction of such truisms as that “the moon is | army, but only the militia raised a week or ten days W 
; The third chapter of Book IT. may well be | not made of green cheese.” | every summer, which was a charge to the country equal t! 
k mc od ~ eet ard pte bent mney | The author concludes his second volume with a | to a standing moderate force. be 
| ties” at Tripolk, that his readers may ‘not be | egy Rend yr sce eS eee | And under the date 1733 we also find infor- 
; “disgusted at the outset,” and frightened from re gat aie ie “thee dav bet whose deeds | mation on this subject. Lancashire may well 
by the banquet of horrors prepared for him at Acre. | have long sloen geneed te. be interesting to man- | Y¢arn for more free trade, and look back longingly, , 
We select a passage as being the least objection- | kind; we look forward however, to the remainder | #8 W¢ hear she does, on > 
able of the loathsome details, relieved as itis by | o¢ the work in the hope that the volumes will STOUT, AND THE DAYS OF PLENTY. i 
a ray of sunshine in the triumph of virtue over | contain less of the marvellous, and supply some This year plenty of all provisions; corn very low; \ 
% the disappointed anticipations of lawless | authentic records of these once celebrated | wheat, 9s.; barley, 5s.; oats, 3s. a windle (? 220 lbs.); q 
is brutality: | fraternities. butter, 24d. to 3d. a pound; best cheese, 15s. a cwt.; i 
? Then I, too, made for the port which I knew must ee ene potatoes, 2s. 6d. a load; beef, 1}d. to 2d. - pound ; d 
be at hand, and walking on corpses, and turning from the | BIOGRAPHY. some te J by — eggs — a La t 
middle of the street to where they were in great a : a , ; v 
number of layers one over another, heaped high at the Autobiography of William Stout, of Lancaster. re went Leow with Fiend _? = pes many, 
5 angles like bridges; I crossed by them and beheli— | Edited, from the original Manuscript, by J. | °" iesal hag shi 55 faa ‘. ng! te f 
‘ would I were rather blinded than ever see the like) Hartanp. Simpkin and Marshall. pre gg Asses were & a te ol Od rance, ome I 
" again—long lines of something of a speckled white,| Witt1am Stour was born in 1665, the year of and Italy. f rage gpa a tong bee pe ree C 
¢ piled up against the wall and supported by others of | the great plague, and he lived to the year 1752. | this year yes hich an be e sou Petes a ( 
§ the same dirty white, thrown transverse, as if somebody | He was an earnest Quaker, and an honest and | 9¥#"ters bony. big sealgey i ru the A isidages But 1 
had been opening a passage, but left the sad work not | industrious grocer, Having commenced busi- | $t¢tling, which be — a - . “ sien an ii - ‘ 
half done; and on approach, those spectral white things, | ness with a capital of only 1202, he amassed, in a trade was very this year; pe La, pe — F 
; lo! they were dead females in their gowns and coifs, | few years, a fortune of 5,000/. In his habits he | eran ante ap ey sae te “hier ic an oe : 
: dabbled thickly with blood, and utterly hideous! 0,| was very abstemious and regular; in his conduct, | #bouring ve hea — h all ra ay tomt, oa = ; 
most desolate old woman, whither are you hurrying, | kind and useful to relatives and neighbours; and, | oa. z gh ier mer yen eg hn seed 1 
: and who are these? And she hobbling past—“Are| as honest, industrious, “business-like” men | Yentured largely, but complain h . + ' oom 
1 what you see, but were once a goodly company. I owe | usually do die, so died Witt1am Srovr, “much | ¥&re not 8° good as expected, to their future discourage- 
[ them my existence, but their charity ended thus piti- | regretted by the inhabitants generally, and by his | ™*"* 
i fully. So I may now die. What matter where I go. | family in particular.” But beside a large fortune, | There were not any railways in Srout’s time, . 
p The wildest would scorn to touch me.” These were | the good Seton also left behind him a curious | and bad roads, irregular conveyances, and high- { 
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waymen, combined to render a journey from 

Lancaster to London a really serious business: 
ENGLISH TRAVELLING 1N 1690. 

And at the same time I inspected my circumstances, 
in order to settle the balance accounts with my creditors 
once a-year, as was necessary, and to get in what money 
I could without borrowing, intending to go to London; 
which I did as fully as I expected. I bought a horse, 
and about the middle of the third month set forward 
accompanied by John Bryer, and several neighbours, 
tradesmen, Christopher Proctor, John Powel, Robert 
Parkinson, and several others—eight or ten in company. 
At Preston, I was doubtful my horse would not perform 
the journey, which very much discouraged me; buat, 
being encouraged by the company, went forward, and 
thereupon had better hopes; and at Dunchurch, my 
neighbour Bryer, having occasion to stay, gave me the 
charge of his money, which, with my own, amounted at 
least to 100/., and most in silver, gold then being 
scarce, and silver money beginning to be much impaired 
by clipping and counterfeiting, especially the standard 
money, coined before the restoration of King Charles II. 
Most payments were made in that money, upon which 
at that time people were obliged to have saddle bags to 
carry it behind them, which I then had, and we having 
occasion to call at Cony, some persons observing us who 
we doubted were not honest, gave us some fear of rob- 
bery, and after a few miles they overpassed us, swearing 
“There's a troop of these men;” and about the same 
time we met at least 100 pack horses, in a suspicious 
place, which prevented them stopping us there, so got 
well to Barnet, where many travellers stopped, being 





told that robbers were upon the road; but seeing us | 


come up and determined to go forward, they joined, so 
that we were about twenty in company, and betwixt 
that and Finchley Common we met with abundance of 
waggons and carriages of King William’s, who was 
then going towards Ireland, to head his army there, 
[which] prevented any attempt upon us, and although 
they [the suspected persons] passed us several times, 
they at last rode off to the west of Finchley Common, 
and we got safe to Highgate, and so to London, although 
late; having travelled fifty miles that day, from Pas- 
siter to London. But we after understood that the 
next day they made a great robbery, about the same 
place, of all that came by, taking them out of the road 
to a private place, till they had finished their robbery. 
At my coming to Sheffield, my landlord, Joseph Downes, 
told me that he was one that was then robbed, as he 
was returning from London. 

And even twenty-five years later the dangers 
and troubles of locomotion were scarcely decreased 
in amount or severity: 

A RETURN FROM TOWN. 

I was never before this above eight days in London, 
and now fifteen, in which I was much tired and indis- 
posed, and this was the last journey I made to London. 
I came out of London on the first day of the week 
(Sunday], at four in the morning, and through Lom- 
bard-street and Cheapside, without scarcely seeing any 
person; which was surprising to me, considering how 
those streets are crowded in the day time and evenings. 
I called in Aldersgate. street for Gilbert Thompson, who 
accompanied me to Warrington. When we got to 
Highgate, the country air refreshed me wonderfully. 
We came to St. Alban’s in time to their meeting, which 
we attended, and, after the meeting, came to Hockley, 
where we lodged, and the next night at Coventry, and 
the next night at Stone, and from thence to Warrington, 
where Gilbert Thompson left me, and I came that 
evening to Newton, and next day home—in all five 
days—in good health, and found all well and in health. 


Srovur’s ever-varied diary informs us that in 
1695 the silver coin was called in, and local mints 
were established. So depreciated had this coin 
become by “chipping” and by wear, that the 
loss to the Government was at least a-half. 
This loss gave rise to an obnoxious “ financial 
impost,” which has, hitherto, we believe, been 
deemed a war tax. Says Srout, “To make good 
this loss, the duty on windows was im 
which was continued many years for that use.” 

Stour sedately records that, having occasion 
again to visit London, he could not procure a 
horse. Luckily, his friend Rosert Lawson 
offered him a sound nag, on condition that he 
(Stour) would allow Ropert’s sister to mount 
behind him! The awkwardness and labour of 
such a trip seem not to have been a consideration, 
and we read that the equestrians “got all well to 
London.” In further illustration of this trait in 
the “manners and customs” of our forefathers, 
we may quote Srout’s allusions to 


A RETURN WEDDING PARTY IN 1734. 
Upon the 12th of the tenth month, this year, I had 
occasion to go to Boulton, and at my return I met her (his 
aiece) near Slyne, cn horseback, behind Gaulter (Walter) 





Burnskill, going to her father’s, and passed by them, 
without my speaking to them, or they to me, supposing 
they were going to be married; but when I got heme, I 
was soon told that they were married at Lancaster that 
day, when I was gone, which very much troubled me 
and her parents, so that I could take no further notice 
of her, and put me upon considering the care and pains 
that I and my dear sister Elin [Ellen] had taken for 
bringing up and perfectment, and how I had been 
slighted hitherto by most of them. 


We have somewhat neglected the author of 
this curious diary, while gleaning from the infor- 
mation with which it is studded. Here is his 
own account of 

THE MAN OF THREE SCORE YEARS AND TEN, 

1736.—Upon the 10th day of the second month, 


this year, I took a journey to Whitehaven, to the general | pass and re-pass continually. Advice is asked, 


meeting of our friends there, which I performed with as 
much ease as when I was about twenty years of age, 
although I was now entered into the seventy-second 
year of my age. 


last past; and I have hitherto accustomed myself to 
rise at the sunrise in summer, and walk a round of two 
miles in the morning, in different ways each day of the 


I began to use spectac'es at fifty years of age, and could 
not see to write or read without them till I was seventy 


years old; but, since then, my eyesight had returned | = : “e 
’ ’ - a | ably unique passage in the Roman and African 


| annals. 


gradually, so that I can now see to write or read with- 
out them; yet when I write or read much, I use them 
to preserve my sight. 

Srovut had troubles, hale bachelor and pros- 
perous grocer though he was. His business and 
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I have hitherto had my health very | 


well, and have not been at one shilling expense toeither |, y. 2 
doctor, apothecary, physic, or surgery, fur thirty years | have lived mainly on the water. 
ae ee eens * ig ,,, | @ traditional intimacy which is described. 


- 2 , | that it could not have died with Cyprian. 
week, and in my garden an hour or more in the evening. | | 1 with Cyprian 
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intercourse entirely ceases until the expulsion of 
the Vandals from Africa in a.p. 535. This total 
absence or extreme paucity of any documents but 
the Cyprianic, referring to such intercourse, is 
certainly most suspicious. No communications, 
that we are aware of, had previously taken place 
between the two churches, “but raise only the 
Cyprianic curtain, and we behold a most animated 
scene. It is, beyond all expectation, marvellous, 
so totally are we unprepared for it.” Letter 
succeeds letter with incredible celerity, consi- 
dering that the Mediterranean had to be crossed 
on each occasion, and that steam-boats were not 
yet invented. Greetings and salutations between 
African confessors and Roman confessors, and 
members of the one church to members of the 
other, mentioned by name to a large number, 


and advice given, upon matters that require the 
most intimate and even family intercourse to be 
understood by those to whom they are addressed. 
“The messenger-clergy to and from Rome must 
* * Iie 
It is 
stated, but certainly only in the letters of Cyprian, 
that it had existed previously, and, if so, 1 add 
And 
yet history knows of no such intercourse before 
these letters, nor of any afterwards. It is unique. 
This period is, as far as I know, an unapproach- 


When Cyprian retires, the curtain falls, 


} and 


stock he presented to a dissipated nephew, who, | 


much to the Quaker’s sorrow, wasted his sub- 
stance in riotous living. In the winter of his 
days, physical suffering overtook the old man, an 
accident having much weakened his constitution. 


| Mr. Shepherd’s enquiry. 


Still he ate and drank by rule, and sparingly, | 


and his quiet but useful career was lengthened 
out to eighty-seven years. 





~ RELIGION. 


Aw age of criticism is usually allowed to bea 
degenerate one, and yet what can it do but fulfil 
its destiny, like everything else? If it cannot 
produce much that is good or great itself, it is 
something if it wakes up our attention, and calls 


Night's black mantle overcasts the scene. 
This extraordinary fact may perhaps be hardly 
believed, and yet it is quite true.” Such is the 
first, and the only, point hitherto discussed in 
We shall watch with 
interest for the further arguments promised in 
forthcoming letters. If doubts may be cast 
upon the authenticity of the writings of Saint 
Cyprian, none whatever can attach to the follow- 





| ing production of a later saint, viz., Zhe Psalter 


of the Blessed Virgin, written by Saint Bonaventure ; 
translated from the French edition of 1852, and 


| carefully compared with the Latin, by the Rey. 


forth our admiration for whatever there may be | 


of God-like in the past: if it separates the true 
from the false, and points out to us what we 
should accept as the genuine monuments of its 
history, and what we should reject as spurious. 
The worst of it is, that in the analytical process 
thus involved, we frequently hear unpleasant 
truths, our most cherished idols get shattered, 
authorities that we were wont to reverence are 
proved to be nothing worth, and, in short, we are 
sent adrift upon a sea of scepticism, having, as 
the poet says, “ No anchor, none to hold by.” We 
have been led into these reflections by a publi- 
cation entitled A First Letter to the Rev. S. R. 
Maitland, D.D., on the Genuineness of the Writings 
ascribed to Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, by the 
Rey. E. J. SuHepuerp, Rector of Luddesdown. 


Joun CumminG, D.D. The Mariolatry of the 
Church ot Rome has been often denied by its 
advocates, but here we have it in its most out- 
rageous, and we may even add, blasphemous 
form. Conceive the entire book of Psalms, 
prayer and praise alike, parodied and addressed 
to a mere human being! Dr. Cumming has 
judged rightly that it tends to confirm Protestants 
in their own enlightened faith when such genuine 
evidences of the idolatry of its opponents are 
placed before their eyes.——A similar result must 
follow from The Glories of Mary, translated from 
the Italian of St. Alphonsus de’ Liguori, Founder 
of the Congregation of the most Holy Redeemer, by 
a Father of the same Congregation: printed for 
the Redemptorist Fathers, St. Mary's, Clapham. 
In this work the “ Psalter,” before meationed, is 
largely quoted, and the most marvellous legends 
abound of miracles wrought by the Blessed 
Virgin, to all of which the faithful are expected 
to lend an attentive ear, if not quite bound to 
believe them. Saint Liguori is, we understan1, 


| the pet Saint of Cardinal Wiseman, under whose 


Until the appearance of this letter we had never | 


seen any reason to doubt the authenticity of the 
works that usually pass current under the name 
of Cyprian, nor are we aware that any one before 
Mr. Shepherd has attacked them. It will be 
necessary for him, therefore, to bring forward very 
strong arguments indeed in support of his position, 
before the world will consent to treat such a large 
mass of ecclesiastical documents as an ingenious 
forgery—for, observe, that it is not merely por- 
tions, but the entire collection of Cyprianic writings 
that the author impugns: if he does not succeed, 
gare « lui! In this first letter, the evidence, with- 
out being convincing, is still sufficient to com- 
mand attention, and excuse the writer for the 
boldness of his attempt. It is directed to one 
single point, namely, “the intercourse between 
the churches of Rome and Carthage, or Africa, 
during the first five centuries,” from which the 
author conceives that he is able to show the sus- 
piciously exceptional and peculiar character of 
the Cyprianic Letters. From Mr. Shepherd’s 
enquiries, it appears that there is no record what- 
ever of such intercourse during the first two 
centuries; nor of any during the third, except 
these remains of Cyprian; nor during the fourth, 
except a letter from Siricius, generally allowed to 
be spurious; nor during the fifth, except two or 
three letters of Augustine, and a few other docu- 
ments, the last dated a.p. 487, after which the 





authority the work is issued. It is very neatly 
printed, and some of the miracles recorded are 
really quite amusing, but we know of no one 
likely to be edified by the same, unless, perhaps, 
Father Newman, and we therefore hope that the 
editor may have sent him a copy. The ci- 
devant Archdeacon Manning, now a Priest in the 
Church of Rome, has put forth a work, as if in 
contradiction to a rumour lately circulated, that 
he was dissatisfied with his new religion. It is 
entitled, Zhe Grounds of Faith, Four Lectures 
delivered in St. George’s Church, Southwark, by 
Henry Epwarp Manyinc. The subjects of 
these lectures are, 1. Revealed truth, definite and 
certain; 2. The Church, a historical witness ; 
3. The Church a divine witness; 4. Rationalism 
the legitimate consequence of private judgment. 
All these topics have been repeatedly discussed 
before by far abler writers than the new convert, 
but we presume that as a proof of his zeal they 
will endear him to his now co-religionists. As a 
taste of the contents we select the following pas- 
sage, which occurs towards the end of the last 
lecture : “The divine authority of the Universal 
Church has again reconstituted its visible witness 
in this land. The See of Peter has restored what 
our fathers forfeited, and after three hundred 
years the Divine Voice (Cardinal Wiseman !) 
speaks to faith through the Catholic Episcopate 
of England once more. * * * The Divine 
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authority of the Universal Church is again among | sense is to be expected from the writers in the 
us, and lays again its obligation upon your con- | “ Spiritual Library.” 
science. * af * Out of the Catholic 


Church two things cannot be found, reality and | yp w, suexuMeRDINe has published A Chant Book, 
certainty ; in the Catholic Church these two | which consists of a selection of the Psalms, and other 
things are your inheritance,” &c. This being a | portions of Scripture, arranged and marked for chant- 
fair specimen of the work, the reader will per- | ing. It isa convenient little book for churches where 
ceive that there is nothing new in it, but always | chanting is practised. ——Christian Theism, by Mr. C. 
the same dull dogmas, “ mullies repetita.” The | B. HeNNELL, comes from Mr. J. Chapman, and is, 











Jerusalem Chamber; or Convocation and its Possi- 
bilities, by the Rev. Henry Caswatt, M. A,, 
Vicar of Figheldean, and a Proctor in Convoca- 
tion for the Diocese of Salisbury, is a pamphlet 
conveying much interesting information on the 
nature and constitution of convocations, not only 


in this country, but in America, where the author | 


resided for some time. He advocates the revival of 
convocation and the admission into its body of 
lay-members. At the end is an appendix con- 


taining some useful chronological notes. The | 


writer is the same Mr. Caswall who published, 
some few years back, two very interesting works 
on the Mormons.——While inferior members of 
the Church advocate the revival of Convocation, 
most of the bishops appear to be opposed to it. 
Thus, in A Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Lincoln, by Jous, Lord Bishop of Lincoln, de- 
livered at the triennial Visitation in 1852, we find 
that learned prelate giving utterance to some 
very serious misgivings as to the result of any 
such revival, while he objects no less at the same 
time to the principle of Diocesan Synods. Dr. 
Kaye, though mild, is decisive, and in a few words 
conveys a great deal of meaning. His present 


charge, though small in bulk, embraces a varicty | 
of topics besides this one of f‘onvocation, as the | 


Gorham case, in which he sides with the judg- 
ment pronounced by the Privy Council, National 
Education, «ce. Altogether it is conceived in a 
very liberal spirit, and will well repay perusal. 





addressed to Students attending the United College 


of St. Salvator’s St. Leonard’s, and St. Andrews, | 


by Joun Coox, D.D., is a work for which we do 
not see any particular occasion. Works on the 
evidences already abound, and if every series of 
lectures, however common-place, that are de- 
livered to students, is to be printed, our literature, 


religious and otherwise, is likely to groan under | 


the incumbrance.——In The World to Come ; or 
the Kingdom of God, by the Rev. James Coci- 


RANE, one of the ministers of Cupar-Fife, second | 
edition, there is very little alteration from the first, | 
if we except an appendix which is now added | 


“on the account given in the Apocalypse relative 
to the Millennium and the consummation of all 
things.” The first edition of this work com- 
manded some attention, which was also the case 
with another work by the same writer, entitled 
Discourses on difficult and unusual Texts. ——In 


biography we have A Memoir of the Rev. Joseph | 


Irons, for thirty-three years the faithful and affec- 
tionate Paster of the Independent Church assembling 


at Grove Chapel, Camberwell, &§c., containing a | 
brief Account of his Life and Character, with | 


Letters, §c. By Gaprret Bayrietp. The late 
Mr. Irons was well known in the religious world 


as a minister of rather ultra-Calvinistic views, | 


which procured him a large body of admirers. 
More than four hundred of his sermons have 
been printed at different times, and he has found 
in Mr. Bayfield a very zealous, if not a very 
discreet, biographer. Mr. Bayfield sets no bounds 
to his admiration for the late Mr. Irons, whom 
he declares to be “one of the greatest cham- 
pions for pure truth and Protestantism that 
has lived since the days of Martin Luther; for 
he might be justly styled the Gospel hero of the 
day.” Before concluding, we have to mention 
one other work, The Religion of Good Sense, by 
Epwarp Ricner, of Nantes. This is a taking 
title, but we are afraid a misnomer. The 





volume forms No. I. of a new series of shilling | 


volumes, entitled “The Spiritual Library, ” 
which bears the following singular adver- 
tisement on its cover: “The object of the 
Spiritual Library is to lead man back to God, 
and the spiritual state from which he has fallen; 
to prove that communion with the spiritual 
world, or clairvoyance, is as possible and -prac- 
cable now, as it was when Abraham talked with 
angels before his tent; and that spiritual medi- 
cine or mesmerism is as potent a means of cure 
now as when it was practised by our Lord and 
his Apostlss. But now, as then, it requires Love 
on the part of the operator, and Faith on the 
part of the patient before anything of importance 


Sic Lectures on the Christian Evidences, | 


man’s Library for the People. Of course it proceeds 
from the Rationalist party and is designed to promul- 
gate their doctrines in a cheap and accessible form. 
This is a singularly clever book, but therefore only the 
more dangerous. —A Liturgy for Sunday Schools, 
by A CrercyMAN (Wertheim and Macintosh) is an 
| unassuming little work, and from its very well digested 
| arrangement and sensible simplicity, will be of far 


| we are sorry to see, one of a cheap series called Chap- 
| 


more efficient service in the spiritual education of the 
young, than many more pretending publications. We 
were particularly struck with the excellence of the 
| poetry contained in these pages. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


| Isis: an Egyptian Pilgrimage. By J. A. Sr. 

| Joun. In 2 vols. London: Longman and Co. 

A Fortnight in Ireland. By Sir Francis B. Heap. 
Bart. London: Murray. 

Revelations of Siberia. By a Banished Lady. 
Edited by Colonel Lacu Szyrma, Author of 
“ Letters on Poland,” &c. In 2 vols. London: 
Colburn. 

Tue pleasure to be derived from the new and 
curious facts narrated by Mr. St. Jonny, and from 
the disquisitions and reflections with which he 
mingles them, is much disturbed by the affecta- 
tion of a style that apes the diffuse and flowery 
language of the East, so unsuited to English 
tastes and modes of thought. If he had been 
content to give from his abundant stores of infor- 
mation relating to the land of Egypt and its 
people in the plain but graphic phraseology of 
the Saxon, he would have produced a work that 
would have secured a vastly wider popularity 
than Jsts can ever hope to attain. 

For there is in it a great deal that is of uni- 
versal interest and substantial worth. He pre- 
sents tous many pictures of Egyptian manners 
that former travellers have passed unnoticed, 
because they wanted his opportunities of in- 
troduction to the domestic life of the people. 
It is not a continuous narrative of travels, but a 
collection of isolated sketches of places and per- 
| sons, rambling reflections, adventure and anec- 
dote, thrown together without plan, and which 
were doubtless brought to a close only when the 
printer announced that the required number of 
pages were full. Such a work cannot be described 
or analyzed: it can only be exhibited by extracts, 
and from these the reader will gather how much 
| there is to amuse him if he can once forget the 

stilted strain of the composition. We do not 

| remember to have seen anywhere so minute a 

description of the figure dances of 


THE GHAWAZI. 
| Two young and elegantly-formed Ghawazi, having 
reduced their costume to a dress of ganze, and buckled 
| a broad girdle about their waists to enable them to go 
| without injury through the violent efforts sometimes 
| required by the nature of their performances, stepped 
| forward, and commenced a pantomime of which I 
cannot expect that my description will convey an 
adequate idea. 
The story of the piece may be related briefly. A 
| jealously-watched princess has, by the exercise of a 
| thousand ingenious arts, contrived, at length, to triumph 
| over the policy of the Harem, and enjoy an interview 
| with her lover. She is first seen waiting anxiously for 
his approach, she rises from the divan, she goes to the 
| lattice, she listens, she turns pale, she trembles. Hope 
| then takes the place of despair: her cheeks are flushed, 
she sings to herself a song of love; a footstep is heard, 
| the lover appears, they utter an exclamation of joy, 
| and rush into each other's arms. The dance then 
| assumes a character less in conformity with our tastes 
and notions. The performers develop by attitudes, 
movements, and glances, the ideas predominant in their 
minds at the time, and the songs of the Awalim fill up 





by the most skilful and accomplished dancers. 

To this succeeded the celebrated dance of the Bee. 
One of the Ghawazi who had hitherto kept in the back- 
ground, now came forward, and while the music assumed 
a wild and animating character, entered at once on the 
startling pantomime. She imagines herself in the 





gardens of Syria, her native country, and while wander- 


can be effected.” From such a programme it | ing among trees, flowers, and fountains, to have detected 
will be seen how little of either religion or good | the hum of a bee somewhere in the folds of her dress. 


the system of interpretations necessarily left imperfect | 





She starts—she displays alarm—she listens—she shud- 
ders—and affecting to discover the tiny foe in her 
pelisse, detaches it from her person and easts it aside, 
The bee, whose hum is imitated by the music, is now 
supposed to have entered her vest, and to be creeping 
about her bosom. The agitation of her countenance, 
the tremors of her frame increase, the vest is unbuttoned, 
and with marks of trepidation taken off and thrown 
from her. At this stage of the proceeding, the spec- 
tators begin to divine what is to fullow. The chemise, 
the trowsers, the drawers, are each in turn suspected of 
harbouring her little enemy, and ingeniously escaped 
from, amid a multitude of graceful movements, which 
allure forward the eye and the fancy; every gesture and 
every atttitude only serving as harbinger to others more 
elegant and seductive. The transitions from point to 
point are scarcely perceived, till the dancer at length 
stands before you in the unsophisticated costume of our 
mother Eve. But her dismay is not yet over. Her 
winged persecutor, concealed in the long grass, and in- 
dicating his presence by angry murmurs, endeavours to 
sting her feet, and to escape from him, she springs 
backward and forward or bounds into the air. Resolved 
on victory, he once more ascends, and buzzing fiercely, 
attempts to alight now upon her neck, now upon her 
bosom, her face, her limbs, and to elude him, she waves 
her person now on one side, now on auother, stooping, 
rising, advancing, retreating, sometimes spreading her 
hands before her face, sometimes placing them in the 
attitude of the Venus de Medici, In vain; the bee 
presses her more closely, and all her arts and contri- 
vances being exhausted, she takes refuge in flight, and 
darts suddenly out of the apartment. 

It should be observed, that the Ghawazi during this 
strange exhibition did not at all appear to be conscious 
there were any lookers-on, but threw herself completely 
into the situation, and, therefore, rendered her perform- 
ance infinitely less objectionable than it would otherwise 
have been. Her figure besides was fair, delicate, and 
finely proportioned, her countenance girlish and inno- 
cent, and her black hair so profuse and long, that, when 
let loose, it fell about her almost like a veil. 


Mr. Sr. Joun says that Europeans form a very 
false estimate of the condition of the Eastern 
women, whom we are wont to pity as prisoners 
to whom the liberty of the free air and earth is 
denied. According to him there is happiness in 
the seclusion of 

THE HAREM. 

My own opinion is, that they are quite as happy as 
the rest of their sex, otherwise nature would not have 
given perpetuity to the institution which seems quite 
as suitable to the East as very different institutions to 
the North. At any rate the women themselves are the 
best judges, and they appear upon the whole no less 
contented than their sisters of Frankestan. Besides, 
their seclusion is not so absolute as we imagine. I 
have seen respectable men and their wives going out to 
spend the evening pleasantly in the fields between Cairo 
and Shoubra, forming little groups, but not so far re- 
moved as to prevent conversation. They did not, of 
course, belong to the upper classes, which everywhere 
sacrifice the heart and its best affections to pride and 
vanity; but were probably shop-keepers, or what are 
called in the East, little merchants, extremely comfort- 
able, and, as we express it, well todo. At any rate, if 
mirth be a criterion, they were as happy as Grecks, for 
they talked, laughed, related stories and anecdotes, 
smoked, drank sherbet, and ate sweetmeats and all sorts 
of delicacies with much greater gusto than the same 
number of princes and princesses in the sombre North. 
Again, when I visited the Mosque of Flowers, I saw at 
least four or five hundred women, many of them of the 
highest rank, distributed through the various aisles, in 
pleasant little groups seated on carpets, sone sewing, 
others suckling their children, others talking and 
laughing, or eating and drinking, while their slaves 
stood around in attendance. As I was dressed like a 
Turk, they bestowed no more attention on me than on 
any other person. SoI gazed on them at my leisure, 
while I affected to be regarding the architecture, the 
colours of the painted windows, and the materials of 
the pavement. Even in the bazaars, when not too 
strictly attended, the Muslim women sometimes venture 
to converse with strangers, sending forth their soft 
voices, at first, perhaps, from behind their veils, but as 
the dialogue warms, throwing these aside for a moment 
and exhibiting their beauty, as the moon flashes from 
behind a cloud. One day, as I was examining some 
linen for a turban, a Turkish lady, who had Likewise 
come to purchase finery, addressing me quite in a 
familiar tone, said, “That, O stranger, will not suit 
you; but this,” touching some Manchester muslin as 
she spoke, “will look very handsome, though the fashion 
now is to wear the Fez plain.” The ice being thus 
unceremoniously broken, we continued talking on a 
variety of topics, though the female slave who attended 
her displayed numerous signs of anger or alarm. But 





the mistress was not to be checked. The rare oppor- 
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tunity of conversing with a Frank having presented 
itself, she was resolved to make the most of it, and went 
on chatting and laughing for a full hour at least. As 
she put several questions to me respecting the females 
of Europe, I ventured to inquire, in my turn, into the 
internal economy of the Harem, respecting which she 
disclosed to me some curious particulars, fully con- 
firmed afterwards by more than one Levantine matron 
at Alexandria. 

The following, if not altogether new, presents, 
in a new and more striking shape, the natural 
history of 

THE ALLIGATOR. 

Sir James Brooke informs me that the alligators of 
Borneo will kill men and swallow them whole; and he 
says that his people, on ripping one open, found in his 
stomach a poor Dyak, very little the worse for keeping, 
who, with his vest and canvass trousers on, had lain in 
that strange cemetery for upwards of a fortnight. The 
crocodiles of Egypt are more delicate in their tastes, 
for though they will devour children, or even women, 
they seem to entertain an objection to eating men, whom 
they probably find difficult of digestion. Just before 
our arrival, an Arab girl, who had descended to the Nile 
for water, was just stooping to fill her pitcher, when a 
crocodile struck her with his tail, and, tumbling her 
into the river, walked off with her into his den, where 
he devoured her at his leisure. Out of revenge for 
such practices we endeavoured to get some crocodile 
steaks for breakfast; but, after firing at them inces- 
santly, found it to be of no avail, and ultimately we 
departed from the land of the Pharoahs without having 
once tasted that delicacy. But en ravanche, as our 
neighbours say, we shot and ate a siksak, the trochilos 
of Herodotus, a sort of gentleman-in-waiting on the 
crocodile, about which history and tradition tell strange 
stories. What they say is this,—that the crocodile 
heing too much addicted to live in water with his jaws 
open, allows a number of leeches to creep down his 
throat, where, vigorously sucking his blood, they prove 
extremely troublesome. Against these enemies, how- 
ever, he finds a faithful ally in the siksak, which as 
soon as he perceives, he opens his delicate mouth, and 
the bird, rendered bold by instinct, leaps, like another 
Curtius, into the gulf, not to be swallowed up, however, 
but to swallow. He kills and devours the leeches, and 
then, hopping out, receives the thanks of the crocodile. 
Sometimes, this lumbering animal, getting sleepy during 
the process, mechanically closes his jaws so as to 
deprive his little friend of air; upon which, extending 
his wings, furnished with sharp spikes on the tops of 
the shoulders, he wounds the crocodile’s throat, and 
reminds him that it his business to be civil. For the 
truth of the story I will not answer, but certain it is 
that these birds have the sharp spike on the wings, and 
that I seldom, perhaps never, saw a crocodile without a 
siksak standing close beside him on the sand, evi- 
dently within his reach, but without his exhibiting the 
slightest desire to molest or injure it. The bird is 
about the size of a dove, beautiful of plumage, and very 
good eating. 

Sir Francis Heap is certainly “ the fastest ” 
author-traveller of this or any other time. A few 
days suffice to him to see a country and write a 
book about it. He gallops across the Pampas— 
the story of his ride fills a volume. He steps over 
to Paris for three weeks, and lo! another volume 
of his adventures there. He goes to Ireland fora 
fortnight, and he takes some three hundred pages 
to inform the world what he there beheld! 

Is this designed as a satire on modern writers 
of travels, or is he serious? Does he desire to 
show the absurdity of describing a country after 
fourteen days inspection, and passing dogmatical 
judgments on manners and institutions based 
upon that narrow range of experience? If that 
be his design we thank him for it, for it is a 
service to literature that has been long wanted. 
But if he is in earnest, if he gravely purposes to 
convey to English readers a faithful picture of 
Ireland from that fortnight’s glance at it, and to 
offer his opinion upon her various and compli- 
cated social and political diseases founded upon 
the information gathered during that flying visit, 
we can only say that he is more valorous than 
discreet, and more self-confident than wise. 

But Sir Francis Heap, besides being a dog- 
matist, is a wit and a humourist. These qualities 
cannot be denied to him. He has a peculiar 
faculty for saying dull things in a lively manner, 
he can even make statistics amusing. When he 
confines himself to description, he is always a 
pleasant if not a very profitable companion; but 
when he indulges in argument and attempts to 
reason, he is neither pleasant nor profitable. The 
most transparent fallacies impose upon him; he 
revels in non sequiturs; he substitutes assertion 
for argument, and when he meets a difficulty he 
Jumps over it with a jest. 


There are two subjects only on which anything | with ten windows in each. The whole, which has been 
of novelty is to be found in this volume, the Irish rough-cast, looks weather-beaten and old. 
Constabulary and Maynooth; Sir Francis was| The central portion is inhabited entirely by Professors. 
introduced into the arcana of both, and of both he | The middle window of its second story was wide open, 
has given us a very lively description. According | displaying to view two very large school-globes, separated 
to him, Maynooth does not deserve the reproaches | by twelve extra-sized folio volumes with red leaves, 
that have been so fully thrown upon it, but he | standing on their edges, with their lettered backs upper- 
notices that the effect of the system pursued | most. 
there is to impress upon the countenances of the| The system of National Education in Ireland 








youthful inmates “the unmistakeable lines which 
in every country I have ever visited more or less 
characterize the lineaments of the Catholic priest,” 
a fact in the natural history of man which so 
shrewd an observer should not have left so imper- 
fectly described, for it deserves the investigation 
of philosophers, and before they can inquire into 
it, they must understand precisely what it is. Of 
so slight a book two or three specimens will suf- 
fice: 
THE IRISH CONSTABULARY. 

The full dress of the men is—a black shako, a dark 
green soldier's jacket with worsted epaulettes of the 
same colour, dark green tronsers and gloves, boots, a 
black patent leather cross-belt, clasping with a brass 
plate, a black shining-leather waistband containing two 
black pouches, one for percussion-caps, the other for a 
pair of iron handcuffs. Their arms are composed of a 
short carbine with a spring bayonet, which, when un- 
fixed, is attached by another spring to its scabbard, so 
as to prevent the weapon, in either position, from being 
forced from its place. In every cartouch-box there 
were 20 rounds of ball-cartridge (two loose and ready) 
and 30 spare caps; and above them was suspended, by 
black straps, a black knapsack. Each man in full 
marching order carries 33 1b. 4 0z., including his 
carbine and bayonet, which weighs 7 Ib. 15 0z., and his 
cartouch-box with 20 rounds of ball-cartridge, weighing 
4lb.30z. For undress, the men wear a smart, neat 
foraging-cap, with black patent-leather chin straps. 

As soon as our slight inspection was over, the com- 
mandant, Lieutenant-Colonel Roberts, who under the 
direction of the Inspector-General has indefatigably 
raised and trained upwards of 14,000 constabulary re- 
cruits, put his force through various military evolutions 
adapted to their particular duties. For the purpose of 
clearing away a mob, the infantry advanced rapidly in 
the form of a solid wedge, which, as soon as it was sup- 
posed to have penetrated the mob, gradually extended 
itself into line. They then quickly formed themselves 
into small defensive squares; and, although they have 
happily never had occasion to carry it into effect, they 
went through a movement of street firing adapted for a 
small force, which it would be impossible for any undis- 
ciplined crowd to resist. Advancing in sections about 
the length of a narrow street, the leading men no sooner 
fired than a section from the rear in double quick time 
ran on in front and fired again, and so on, a rapid suc- 
cession of vollies was administered. Besides this 
exercise, the men are taught first to fire blank-cartridges, 
and then, with the help of a target, are (as it is protes- 
sionally termed) “ finished off with ball,” until, as I was 
informed, they can hit true and well at 100 yards. On 
the whole, I certainly have never seen assernbled a more 
intellectual force; indeed, there was an intelligence in 
their countenances, a supple activity in their movements, 
aud a lightness in their tread, that were very remark- 
able. 

This is a sketch of 


MAYNOOTH COLLEGE. 

The opposite or western extremity of the long street 
I have described is abruptly terminated at right angles 
by an iron railing, fixed in a low concave dwarf wall, 
supporting at intervals several pilasters, on which appear 
two couchant sphinxes, one on each side of the iron 
entrance gates; two lions couchant and fiercely looking 
down the main street; six globes; and three ornamental 
ancient urns. Immediately on the right of these rail- 
ings, but outside them, are the ruins of an old castle, 
the ancient residence of the Fitzgeralds and ancestors 
of the Duke of Leinster. Within the railings, bounded 
by two groves of horse-chestnuts, beeches, and acacias, 
are a couple of nice-looking grass plots separated by a 
road, on which are flourishing four fine yew-trees, two 
large hollies, two large laurustinus, and a few other 
evergreens. At the termination of this lawn, about one 
hundred yards from the railings, stands the Royal Col- 
lege of Maynooth, looking like something between an 
old-fashioned English country-house and a French 
chateau, with a wing at each end of a modern and rather 
a manufactory appearance. In short, it resembles, on 
the whole, very much one of the innumerable “ estab- 
lishments,” within a dozen miles of London, in which 
the substantial family residence of “ the fine old English 
gentleman, all of the olden time,” has, by the addition 
of a pair of plain new vulgar wings, been converted into 
a school. 

The old portion of the building, which projects 
slightly beyond the other two, is three stories high, with 
five windows in each; the wings are two stories high, 











works well, in spite of the abuse to which it is 
subjected from opposite quarters. A scene from 
the playground is in Sir Francis Heap’s best 
manner: 

THE INFANTS’ SCHOOL. 

On proceeding to the infants’ school, I found 300 of 
them in their playground, drawn up in four or five 
formal lines, just ready, with little monitors at their 
side, to tottle into school. Their faces were all clean, 
and they were waiting with serious couutenances for 
the ringing of the bell, when, all of a sudden, in conse- 
quence of a little “soft nonsense” I had whispered 
into the ear of the teacher in charge of their yard, she 
called out to them in a loud voice, “ Children! you 
may have five minutes’ more play!” By the explosion 
of gunpowder one could scarcely have scattered them 
more suddenly in all directions. In one second the 
formality of their position and countenances had 
vanished, and all over the gritty precincts of the yard 
they were, mostly with little bare feet, to be seen run- 
ning, tumbling, jumping, and laughing. A lot of more 
intelligent faces and beautiful complexions no one could 
desire to behold. Their glossy hair was of all colours. 
In the middle of the yard were two poles, but the 
amusement they appeared most to enjoy was scrambling 
up a steep inclined wooden trough, and, on reaching the 
summit, squatting down, and, without the slightest 
attention to the adjustment of their clothes, sliding 
down a corresponding descending wooden trough, the 
bottom of which was not only highly polished, but 
literally worn into two little furrows by the endless 
friction that, by the inventive powers of the commis- 
sioners, had been applied to it. In a few instances, as 
a great joke, a child, instead of sitting, went down this 
montagne Russe head-foremost, on its stomach or back, 
as it preferred. Any one witnessing the innocent, 
happy joy of these children, would reasonably have 
hoped that the hand of Time would have been arrested, 
but, as usual, he was inexorable; the five minutes came 
to an end—the bell rang—the children, stomach versus 
back, fell out into five lines, and by word of command 
of her majesty the queen of their yard they once again 
tottled into their school-room. On arriving there in 
the morning they deposit their hats and caps in a 
basket placed at one end of each of their respective 
forms, and their bread (dinner) in another basket at the 
other end. In the school-room I found, seated in 
various directions, a number of very intelligent-looking 
female teachers, each of whom had suspended before 
her a picture. One represented the whole process of 
making bread, from the ploughing of land for wheat to 
reaping, thrashing, grinding, and baking. Another, 
the various preparations which leather undergoes, and 
the mode of making shoes. Another was a carpenter's 
shop, with delineations of all his tools. Another, as a 
trifling change, a representation of the solar system. 
Each poor teacher, like Prometheus on his rock, was 
chained to the picture she had undertaken to explain; 
but as she could not long continue to propound its 
contents to one group, the chief superintendent every 
now and then, as if a wasp had stung her, gave a stamp 
and a whistle, on which each group of children, under 
a tiny monitor—in many instances not four years old, 
and whe is changed every week—moved successively to 
the next picture, which was no sooner explained than, 
in obedience to another sudden stamp and whistle, these 
little butterflies, with their monitor, flew to sip the 
honey of the adjoining flower. 

Eve Fexryska, the writer of the Revelations of 
Siberia, was the wife of a Pole, highly connected, 
and of an ancient family. She took part in a 
political conspiracy in 1837: it failed, and after 
a long imprisonment she was condemned to the 
fate, supposed to be worse than death, with which 
Russia visits her State criminals—banishment to 
Siberia. The sentence was remorselessly carried 
into effect: the lady was conveyed to the land of 
frost and snow, which has been peopled by the 
victims of an imperial despotism, and from that 
remote region she has transmitted to the civilized 
world of Europe a minute and deeply interesting 
account of the sufferings of the exile, and of the 
country in which they are endured. 

The first impression produced by the perusal 
of these volumes is surprise that exile in Siberia 
is not so terrible as imagination had pictured it: 
that it is, in fact, little more than banishment— 
for personal restraint ceases upon arrival, nature 
having formed impassable barriers against escape. 
Our authoress appears to be entirely her own 
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mistress. She takes lodgings where she pleases, 
makes and receives visits, buys her own provi- 
sions, comes and goes when she will, is free to 
write what she pleases, as this publication proves, 
and, in short, has nothing more to complain of 
than the natives of Siberia—perhaps less, for she 
receives an allowance from the Government for 
her support, while they do not. Siberia, however, 
is not quite the country which any person accus- 
tomed to more southern climes would se/ect for a 
residence, and probably few of the exiles would 
remain there if they could remove; but nature, 
ever bounteous, has given to all habitable parts 


of the earth many sources of enjoyment for | 


human beings, and Siberia has its share. The 
town of Berezov, in which she is stationed, con- 
tains about 2000 inhabitants, and it communicates 
by a navigable river with the sea, so that it is 
amply supplied with fish. The winters endure 
more than half the year, that is to say, the 
streams are frozen, and the earth covered with 
snow; the spring is very short, and followed by a 
summer that is hot and brief. During this 
restricted period for its life, vegetation makes 
rapid progress, and plants grow, flower, fruit, and 
die, in a period that would not suffice for growth 
alone in more temperate climates. The provi- 
sions for the winter are stored away during the 
summer, the ice-cellars preserving even meats 
from decay—so that a year’s food is often bought 
in one lot. The country has no roads, and is 
only traversable in winter, when the rivers are 
frozen, and their beds become the pathway, 
and a sledge the conveyance, of the traveller. 
In the summer time it is impossible to travel, 
for the streams, that are not fordable, and the 
forests that are impenetrable. 

Of the Ostiaks, who are a wandering tribe ot 
fishermen and hunters, and on whom the settled 
population mainly rely for their supplies of food, 
there is an interesting account, the particulars ot 
which will be the most new to Western Europe. 

But for the further details recorded in this in- 
teresting work we must refer the reader to the 
book itself, which will amply reward perusal; 
in proof of which we present a few passages. 

First for a glance at domestic manners: 

A SIBERIAN FEAST. 

Every grand feast commences with a pirog, a raised 
cake, usually with a French crust. On the occasion of 
name’s-day festivals, this figures on the table as one of 
the standing dishes. No grand féte takes place without 
it. The whole supper is & la fourchette. Everybody 
takes what he likes best, and eats where and with whom 
he pleases. Due honour being done to the pirog, the 
first entry came in, and the whole table was entirely 
covered with it. It would be no small task to enu- 
merate the variety of dishes. There were ducks, 
smoked and fresh—geese fresh and pickled, and stuffed 
with various ingredients, and set round with jellies; 
tongues of oxen and rein-deer, prepared in a peculiar 
manner; heads and heels of the same animals, and 
coloured jellies, ornamented on the top with a variety of 
neat, shining embellishments, and proudly reposing on 
layers of lemon peel, geranium leaves, and flowers. 
Little satisfied with the provisions which the place could 
afford, the lady in whose honour the day was celebrated, 
had procured supplies from distant parts of the country; 
and among these figured a splendid ham, and a roast 
pig, cold, both imported from Tobolsk. The first entrée 
having been removed, the second was served. This 
was not so abundant as the first, and consisted chiefly 
of cutlets and game, with but one sweet, in which the 
taste of onion and palm predominated. As for sauces, 
this part of the culinary art might be declared to be 
still in its infancy at Berezov. The third entrée was 
made up wholly of roast meat, and it would be difficult 
to describe all the dishes, so great was their variety. 
Every kind of game that the woods and forest con- 
tained, was brought on the table, and it almost groaned 
beneath the heap of geese, ducks, woodcocks, partridges, 
and various species of snipes. Amidst this grand 
array, roast veal oecupied the place of honour. Subse- 
quently to this course, rice-pudding was ushered in, 
with a white sauce poured over it. This is the only 
one of our puddings known to the Berezovians, and at 
no entertainment is it forgotten. These principal 
courses were succeeded by sweet jellies, clear and trans- 
parent, and ornamentally served up. 


Here is a sketch of the abode of the exiles: 


BEREZOV. 

The banks of the river, on which the town is built, 
are elevated. The soil is sandy, and the streets are 
always dirty and maddy, even during the greatest 
summer heat. On the surface of the mud, however, 
during summer, a dry incrustation is formed; but woe 
to the person who, trusting in its apparent solidity and 








| 





on it, as the deceitful crust would break under him, 
and he would have hard work to emerge from the quag- 
mire beneath, ~ ogy 

Communication from one house to another is there- 
fore not easy; and boards, large long wooden planks, and 
round stems of whole trees, are laid across the streets, 
to facilitate it. In some places we observed pools of 
clear water, too deep to be ever dried up. These pools 
are honoured by the inhabitants with the appellation of 
ozera, or lakes, 

In our towns such a wretched state of things would 
never be tolerated; for what inhabitants would like to 
have their houses built in streets which are impassable 
for any vehicle? But here this inconvenience is of no 
importance. During the whole summer we did not see 


| one carriage pass through the streets. There are no 


wheels, no carts, no horses; and there are, of course, no 
roads. In town, all communications between the inha- 
bitants are effected on foot, and out of its precincts, by 
boats on the river. 


These are some of the 


POPULAR AMUSEMENTS IN SIBERIA. 

The principal and most favourite amusement at 
Christmas, in which all the Berezovians are delighted 
to take a part, is that of disguises, or what is called 
here a masquerade. This pastime commences, as I 
before remarked, on the second day after Christmas, and 
lasts till Epiphany. Every evening, people make their 
appearance in a variety of disguises; nor is the diversion 
contined to the higher or richer classes, as government 
functionaries and merchants; but is shared by the 
humblest, and by old and young alike. Fancy costumes 
and masks are procured by the wealthier inhabitants 
from Tobolosk, and are thus brought into use from 
year to year, while the lower classes present themselves 
in less costly dresses, but which answer the same 
purpose. They who are too poor to procure a different 
costume, borrow any garments, however old and common, 
from others, and disguised in these, with a handkerchief 
drawn over the face instead of a mask, divert themselves 
as well as the best. A merry heart makes everything 
go pleasantly. 

On the approach of dusk the town is crowded with 
maskers, some on foot, others in sledges, proceeding 
from house to house, and all frolicsome and happy, the 
more so if, as frequently happens, they find the doors of 
houses not bolted against them, and their owners willing 
to give them a welcome. Most of the masked parties 
enter the house without saying anything, or even haviug 
anything to say, and after lounging in the apartments 
for a few minutes, depart as they came, continuing 
their visits in this manner through the town. Personal 
acquaintances and friends, if they like to awaken 
curiosity, venture on some pantomimes ag-eeing with 
the characters they have assumed, but do not speak. 
These more licensed visitors, although they may not be 
recognised, are requested to remain longer in the house. 
After perambulating the whole town, the masked parties 
usually terminate their visits in some friendly circle, 
where they have been invited to pass the rest of the 
evening. 

We conclude with an interesting account of 
the 

BREAKING UP OF THE FROST. 

The 13th of May was one of the great days of the 
year in our little community. The mass of ice on the 
Soswa, which had previously been immovable, and 
despite the increased volume of currents beneath, and 
the deluge of waters above, blocked up the river with 
its frozen masses, at last, after so long braving the 
shocks of the hostile elements, gave way, and began to 
move with all its stupendous bulk Northward, carrying 
everything before it. 

Gradually, before our eyes, the different localities 
began to change with the moving ice; the road over 
the river to Tobolsk planted on both sides with green 
cedar branches, the various paths trodden across the 
ice by human steps, the holes cut for fishing, and those 
for the use of cattle, and which were fenced around with 
branches of fir and larch, looking like so many beau- 
tiful green bowers on a white plain—all these objects, on 
which our eyes had been accustomed to dwell with 
delight during the winter, now broke up, and with slow, 
silent, and solemn motion, set out on their distant pil- 
grimage. 

This migration to distant regions, of things so familiar 
to us, and which we had no hope of ever seeing again, 
had something in it peculiarly mournful; and the 
objects themselves, as though responding to our feelings, 
seemed, by their lingering movements, to depart with 
regret, still murmuring to us their eternal farewell. 
Thus it fares always in this world. Everything is 
transient, and all in turn pass away. 

The whole pack of the ice, with its paths, and pits, 
and branches, suddenly halted lower down the river, ata 
distance of about a verst from Berevoz, where a sharp 
angle impeded the current; and here it seemed to bid 


firmness, should venture to direct his unfortunate feet | us a reluctant adieu. Prompted by I know not what 





motive, I walked to the spot, and felt delighted to 
behold once more each well-remembered object. Not 
until some hours had elapsed did the huge pile take 
another start, and pass away for ever. The close of the 
day saw the river free, and its blue waves floating 
tranquilly and proudly along, without encountering any 
obstacle. 
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Lavy Isapetta Sr. Jonn has fallen into the 

foolish affectation of writing a composite language 

instead of her mother tongue. She loads her 
pages with French words and phrases. This is 
in the worst taste, and should never be passed 
without a rebuke by the reviewer. Occasionally 

a foreign expression is not only permissible 

but laudable, for there are some ideas incapable 

of being clearly expressed in English, and pre- 

cision is more important in an author than a 

patriotic devotion to his own language. But Lady 

St. Joun obtrudes her French without the smallest 

oceasion for it; when her own language would 

supply a word as good, or even better. But for 
this, there would be something to commend in 
these tales, in number, three only, and, therefore, 
beyond the limits of magazine stories. “TIanthe” 
has pleased us most, alike in its plot and in its 
composition. The authoress has inventive power 
beyond the average, and there is a great deal of 
sharpness and wit in her dialogues, as if she had 
been a diligent reader of French novels, which, 
whatever may be said of their moral, certainly 
far excel ours in liveliness and dramatic interest. 

Lady Sr Joun fails most in the sketching of 

characters; here her pen is indistinct; there are 

no marked outlines; they take no shape in the 
reader’s mind, nor are likely to live in his 

memory. Upon the whole, this may be termed a 

creditable first work. The authoress has abilities 

capable of improvement, and there is decided 
promise in her pages. 

Lady Geraldine Seymour is that rarity, a novel 
in one volume, and a very good novel, too. The 
story is sufficiently simple, and its materials have 
been used a hundred times before ; but the writing 
is better than usual. As a composition, this 
volume is to be commended highly, for the de- 
scriptions are singularly pictorial; sentiment and 
reflection are thrown in appropriately; when 
occasion calls for it there is true eloquence; poetry, 
pathos, and some humour, are to be found each in 
its proper place, and the dialogues are more 
dramatic than is usual with beginners, who are 
apt to make their personages speechify, instead of 
allowing them to talk. We will not spoil the story 
in the reading by narrating the plot, nor is it by 
its plot that it will please so much as by its 
general tone and treatment. It is a volume that 
none who begin will return unread, and, therefore, 
we can recommend our readers to place it upon 
their list of books to be borrowed from the 
circulating library. 

The Kinnears is a story of everyday life in 
Scotland, reminding us, in its homely truth to 
nature, in its unaffected sympathies with common 
personages and common things, in its distinctness 
of portraiture, and in the high moral tone that 
pervades it, of Margaret Maitland, and of the 
novels of Miss Dovetas. The entire family of 
the Kinnears interest us from the beginning, and 
having followed their varied fortunes through the 
three volumes, we part from them with regret, 
and we keep them in remembrance afterwards, as 
friends whom we have personally seen and 
known—whom still we see with the mind’s eye, 
distinct in form and feature, the very tones of 
their voices ringing in our ears. We are aware 
that this sort of domestic novel is not so likely to 
become popular as the fanciful fiction, where ex- 
travagantly wrought scenes, passionate senti- 
ments, and melodramatic characters appeal to the 
vulgar tastes. The regular circulating-library 
patrons, the novel devourers, will not be 
“charmed” with Zhe Kinnears—it is too good for 
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them. But it recommends itself to those who | Let it be understood that we make no objection | have his new book about the times of Queen Anwr, 


have taste to recognise the value of the simple and 
the true in art, and who know how much more 
difficult it is, how much higher an effort of intel- 
lect, to produce such a novel, than to compose 
a fiction of which the best that can be said is that 
it is “ exciting.” The judicious critic will praise 


the former, and pass the latter with contempt. But | 


his coldness or trowns will not change the tastes of 
the public. Still the romance will be devoured 
eagerly, and the more extravagant the better, and 
still such products of intellect as The Kinnears and 
its congeners will be limited to the applause of 
the better minds who can appreciate their worth. 

As a composition, The Kinnears is very much 
above the common run of novels. It is written 
with exceeding care, and has been manifestly 
subjected to a painstaking revision before it was 
committed to the press, and probably to more 
than one. Helen Kinnear is a delightful character, 
self-consistent throughout, and what reader will 
not fall in love with the charming May? ‘The 
men are not quite so truthfully painted as the 
women of the story, from which we gather that 
the writer is a lady. 

Having ourselves derived very great pleasure 
from the perusal of this novel, we heartily recom- 
mend it to our readers who are content with a 
natural plot, naturally developed, incidents that 
awaken the sympathies but are not exciting, and 


characters of real life brought substantially before | 


them, talking and acting like flesh and blood, and 
who are sure not to be forgotten when the book 
is closed. 

Anything Carteton writes must be worth 
reading. 
the special powers required by the novelist. His 
humour is always quiet, natural, flowing from 
him because he feels it, and not, as in so 
many humorous writers is seen, because he 
wants to produce an effect and thinks it neces- 
sary to be funny. Wherever there is true 


humour there is genuine pathos, and they will be | 


found to bear the same proportion to one another. 
Hence, over all Carteton’s works the reader 
alternately smiles and weeps. Then he is in- 


timately acquainted with the character of his | 
countrymen; he describes just what he has | 
seen and heard within the range of his own per- | 
sonal experiences, an] therefore he is pre-emi- | 
nently truthful in his sketches of Irish life, as | 


all will admit who remember his first work, the 
Stories of the Irish Peasantry. These stories he 
has not equalled in any subsequent work, and 


they will outlive his longer fictions; but if his | 


novels will not take a permanent place beside 


them, they will outlive many of the more suid- | 
denly and widely popular productions of his | 
One of the very best is his new | 
novel, Aed Hall; or the Baronet’s Daughter, an | 


contemporaries. 


Irish story, of course, and marked by the same 
excellences and defects as its predecessors. Here, 
also, we see him inimitable when depicting the 
lower classes of the Irish, especially the pea- 
santry, whom he understands so thoroughly; but 
he fails when he attempts to portray the higher 
classes, with whom he is less familiar. He has 
produced a plot that awakens and sustains the 
interest, and he contrives to throng his pages 
with incidents of a startling and strange wildness 
that keep the attention of the reader constantly 
on the stretch. One fault of this novel is that it 
1s somewhat too prosy; he indulges too much in 


long descriptions and in tedious soliloquies; some | 


of his dialogues also are too much expanded. 
We know not if the fact is so, but from the 
manner of the composition we should have sup- 
posed Red Hall to have been written for some 
periodical where it appeared in parts, and the 
author being compelled to fill a certain allotted 
space had occasionally expanded his subject 
beyond its proper limits to meet the calls of the 
printer. However this may be, Red Hall is a 
novel which nobody will read without pleasure, 
for it is far beyond the average of those that 
we are wont to introduce to our readers. 

The character of The Vicissitudes of Commerce 
may be judged from its opening sentence: 

The cold ungenerous climate of the north seems more 
fitted than the oppressive heats of a tropical one, to 
develop mechanical ingenuity; and whilst the former 
urges the inhabitants to a life of mental as well as 
corporeal activity, we find the latter, by its depressing 
influence, inclines the labourer to discontinue his exer- 
tions the moment he has acquired the means of grati- 
fying his appetites, 

This solemn sentence, to convey so trite a 
truism, is a good index to the character of the 
novel it introduces. It is intensely commonplace. 


He possesses, in large measure, most of | 


to it on the score of its being a Manchester tale, 
or the characters being working girls and men, 
or the scene a factory; genius will find in them 
as good materials for the loftiest fiction as in the 
|most romantic days of chivalry and _throat- 
| cutting — as, indeed, genius has already done. 
But in the hands of an incompetent writer, these 
materials are peculiarly unattractive, for they 
want the charm which the reader’s imagination 
| gives to historical romance, to help out the short- 
| comings of the writer. As we can say nothing 


| in approval of this novel, we pass it by without | 


| further notice. 








Esmond: A Story of Queen Anne's Reign. By W. 
M. THackeRAY. 3 vols. London: Smith, Elder 
and Co. 1852. 


In whatever spirit we may feel inclined to accept the | 


| fact, in congratulation or otherwise, we have none | 
| besides CHARLES DickENs and WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
| THACKERAY to represent that august body of brilliant 
| humourists which adorned the close of the seventeenth 
century, and inaugurated the opening of the eighteenth. 
| At the first glance, we cannot detect any reason why 
| literature, like science, should not be cumulative; why 
| the excellences of remote writers should not assist 
| their successors to the attainment of something far 
| beyond the measure of perfectibility they achieved, ana 
why wit, like the rolling snow-ball, should not gather 
| and increase as it bowls along the field of Time. In 
most cases, the advantages enjoyed by those who follow 
out a beaten path are indeed incalculable; difficulties 
have been removed, experience added and knowledge | 
gained, which the original explorers and pioneers could | 
never have hoped to enjoy, and if vainglory be excited 
by this natural result, the judicious should regard it 
with contempt, for it is ridiculous as the pretensions of 
the child who, standing on the shoulders of its parent, | 
cried out, “‘See how much taller I am than Papa?” | 
In literature, it would seem, however, that this is not | 
so. There, where the merit lies in subtle, intangible 
ideas, phantasms having neither form nor substance, and | 
incapable of being reduced into anything possessing 
either; where mental and not physical mechanics furnish 
the motive power, the career of each separate inventor is 
simple and finite, for though his works may indeed 
furnish indirect lessons to the student, they can never 
wholly supply the foundation of a system upon which | 
some subsequent architect may build upon at his leisure. 
| The great original wits wrote their master-pieces and 
died. Can any one take the fruits of their labour and 
produce something greater out of them? We imagine | 
not. Books made up of books may be written —manu- 
| factured to-day out of scraps stolen out of books read 
yesterday; a piece here and a piece there may be put 
together, odd literary mosaic work, but the joints are 
easy of detection, the seams can never be entirely hid. | 
The mantles of those great authors who are gone from 
among us have fallen entire upon no one, but they have 
been torn into tatters, the shreds patched together, and 
many strut about, proud as Lucifer, in the motley. 

The above remarks, general in their application as 
they may be, arise from the feelings with which we 
have perused the last production of Mr. THACKERAY'’S | 
inventive genius. During the earlier part of last year 
| that gentleman favoured the public with a series of 
lectures upon the “English Humourists,” in which he 
| sat in solemn judgment upon the great masters that 
| have gone before him. With Rhadamanthus-like 
| severity he summoned to his tribunal names which we, 
| in our simplicity, had been accustomed to regard with 
awful reverence, and impartially looked into the muis- 
deeds of their owners. Then it was we learnt that 
LAWRENCE STERNE “ was a wretched, worn-out old 
scamp—a vain wretch, whose cadaverous carcass was 
only a bale of goods to be consigned to Pluto,’—that | 





| CONGREVE “had no God,” with many other judicial | 


| dicta as startling as they were novel. These were strong | 
| words truly, and proud are we to remember that some 
| honest hearts and sound heads were yet left in England 
| to reject them. “If,” writes a modern essayist, “ if 

to convey wrong impressions in language of mixed | 
| cynicism and mawkishness, be the essence of fashionable 
lecturing, it must be owned that Mr. THACKERAY is 
eminently successful.” Pardon us, good Yorick, if for 
a moment our belief wandered from its antient faith 
and we put our trust in such shams as this! Look 
down in pity from that height where, on “ thrones 
built beyond mortal thought,” there sittest among 
those— 


Whose transmitted effluence cannot die 

So long as fire outlives the parent spark, 

Rise, robed in dazzling immoriality. 
For a moment, and but for that, it may be that our 
| faith did so wander. Well, well, we said to ourselves, be 
| it so; all these have deceived us, or we have mis- 
| comprehended them. They are nought, and Mr. | 
| THACKERAY is everything. By and bye, we shall 








| nation of circumstantial narration. 


j and then we shall have something to wonder at and 
| boast about. Presently, the chef a’euvre is announced 
| with an odd title, quaint enough: The History of Henry 

Esmond, Esq., a Colonel in the Service of Her Majesty 
| Queen Anne, written by Himself: Expectation is 
| strung up to the tensest pitch. At length the book 
appears, and now is the public mind gratified; the 
| wished-for prize is within its reach; Englishmen have 
| no longer cause to be ashamed; it was all very well to 
| talk about Srerne till we had something better to 
| boast about; henceforward paulo majora canamus! 

And now we have it, what is it? Is it a novel! We 
| have classed it under the head Fiction, but, we must 
| confess, that it is not. Nor yet is it a veritable memoir. 
| Part of the characters and incidents are historical, and 
part are not. —_Its place lies somewhere between HUME 
and Pendennis. A novel is that which brings before 
| us @ vivid representation of real life, where everything 
lives, and moves, and breathes by the inspiration cf the 
fancy—which indirectly enforces a moral by the inter- 
course of the characters and the movement of the story, 
and impressively stamps it upon the mind by the fasci- 
It is the master- 
spirit, and he alone, who, by awaking a breathless 
curiosity in the mind of every reader, and enchaining all 
into expectant attention by the magic of his fancy, can 
agitate at pleasure, and in modes most conducive to his 
purposes, all the varieties of passion, and can silently 
liquify and mould according to his will and taste, the 
thoughts, the sentiments, and the moral character of 
the reader. Whether Esmond fulfil all or any of these 
conditions, let its readers judge. 


Henry Esmond, the hero of his own story, is the 
son of Thomas Lord Viscount Castlewood, by a poor 
girl of Brussels, whom he had seduced and afterwards 
married under the belief that he was on his death-bed. 


| This Thomas Lord Castlewood is a drinking, fighting 


fellow, destitute of compassion or of honesty, for he is 
no sooner well again than he forsakes the poor girl and 
her son, and comes over to England to marry a court 
lady, with good interest and sullied reputation. As 
some reparation, however, he sends for his bey and brings 
him up as a page in his family; none but Father Holt, 


| a Jesuit priest, and the Viscount himself, knowing the 


true secret of his birth, and all else supposing him to 
be the Viscount’s son, with a bar sinister. For some time 


| the young page appears to have led a sufficiently happy 


life; an easy time of it as my lady’s page, and nothing 
to do but to learn fencing and Romanist polemics from 
good Jesuit Father Holt. But at that time there were 
too many of these good Jesuit fathers in England, and 
they meddled too much in public affairs,—at least so tke 
people thought; for at last it rose up in its strength and 
drove out of the kingdom not only the Jesuit priests, 
but the king who had encouraged and listened to them, 
and Protestant William of Orange and the Princess 
Mary reigned in his stead. Thomas Lord Viscount 
Castlewood, though a drunkard, a dicer, and a debauchee, 


| and likely enough, as we have seen, to forsake his wife, 


was not the man to forsake his sovereign (loyalty in 
those days was made to cover a multitude of sins), so 
he fought bravely for the deposed King James, and died 
like a valiant soldier at the famous battle of the Boyne; 


| leaving his poor little son Harry with that dreadful bar 


sinister across his scutcheon, and his widow, the faded 
old court beauty, who talked mixed English and French, 
and plastered up, as the best might, her face and her 
reputation. As Thomas was supposed to have died 
without legal issue, he was succeeded by his cousin 
Colonel Francis Esmond, whose lovely wife Rachel, and 


| daughter Beatrix, are the heroines of Henry Esmond’s 


story. The now lord and lady cheerfully accepted the 
charge of tending little Henry, and although at the 
time they believed in the bar sinister, they nurtured him 
as though it were dexter, and by their kind loving treat- 


| ment of him knit his soul to their interests for ever. 
| Lord Francis did, indeed, learn the true story of Henry’s 
| birth from the lips of the Dowager Viscountess; but he 


did not consider it as part of his duty to tell him, 
that was most interested in the matter, about it until 
he found himself in his turn at that great confessional, 
the death-bed, which he was not long in doing. And 
this was how his early death came about. The famous 


| Lord Mohun, of bloody and ill favoured reputation (he 
| that held poor Will Mountford the actor, while Colonel 


Richard Hill stabbed him for lust of Mrs. Bracegirdle), 
came to visit him and, like an unbridled villain as he 
was, tried to cajole the affections of the fair Lady 
Rachel. Brave, fiery and uxorious, Lord Thomas was 
not slow to detect this, so it was arranged that a pretext 
should be found, and a hostile meeting take place to 
settle the difference. For this purpose Lord Thomas 
comes up to town, taking with him young Henry as his 
Esquire; the parties meet in a tavern, some hasty words 
pass over the cards, they adjourn to Leicester Field, and 
in a couple of minutes poor Viscount Castlewood lies 
stretched upon the grass with a mortal thrust through 
his vitals. Upon his death-bed he confesses to Henry 
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the true story of his birth, and that he is the lawful | 
Lord Castlewood; but Henry comes to a chivalrovs | 
resolve never to claim the dignity while his dear mistress | 
the Lady Rachel, or her children Beatrix and Francis | 
are alive. And now he goes to the wars to serve under | 
Marlborough, and is patronized by the old Dowager Lady | 
Castlewood, who has some good in her after all, and | 
admires his noble self-denial in refusing to wipe off the | 
bar sinister. In the campaigns of Marlborough, and he | 
takes part in all the great forgotten battles fought by that | 
great and almost forgotten man*—Blenheim, Ramillies, | 
Wynendael, Oudenarde, and. Malplaquet—in these did | 
Henry Esmond win great glory and a colonelcy in the | 
service of her then Majesty Queen Anne; and he is not 
long before he returns to lay his laurels at the feet of | 
those whom he still persists in calling his benefactors. | 


,\nd now Love comes upon the scene; for, no sooner is | 
fue Lonel returned, than he falls desperately in love with 


thetair Beutrix, now a Maid of Honour to Her Majesty. | 
Leatcix is, however, a worldly minx (a rechaujiée of | 
Becky Sharpe and Blanche Amory), and wiil have no- | 
thing to de with the Colonel, for all his glory and his | 
honest heatt. First of all she sets her cap at Lord 
Blandford, son of the great Marlborough, but the untimely | 
death of that young nobleman soon causes her to transfer | 
her affections to Lord Ashburnham, and he in turn is 
jilted for the Duke of Hamilton, a puissant grandee and | 
ambassador of England to the Court of France. The fate | 
of this unfortunate nobleman is historical; the duel in | 
Hyde-park between the Duke of Hamilton and Lord | 
Mohun, ending fatally for both, dashed the hopes of | 
Beatrix to the ground; but still her cold, selfish heart | 
is closed against noble Henry Esmond, worthy of a | 
better fate. He, however, is not a man to despair, so, to | 
piease the fair Beatrix, who, in spite of her official 
position is of Jacobite tendencies, he devises a plot for 
smuggling the Pretender into England and effecting an | 
interview between that gentleman and Queen Anne. This | 
scheme, strange to relate, is successfully accomplished, 
a strong feeling in favour of the Chevalier is excited in | 
the army, London is ready to rise, and all is ripe for 
execution, when lo! the Chevalier takes it into his head 
to fall desperately in love with the fair Beatrix, who, | 
nothing loth, professes her willingness to grant any- | 
thing to so royal a lover, hides a bDillet-doux between | 
the pages of Eikon Basilike, and the Colonel, with her 
brother Francis, only arrive at Castlewood in time to 
prevent matters arriving at an unpleasant crisis, and to | 
inform the Prince that he has lost his kingdom, and | 
that they won’t have anything more to do with him. 
Beatrix, however, is determined to go wrong, and loses 
no time in escaping to France for the purpose, it is 
presumed, of becoming chief sultana in the seraglio of | 
the exiled Prince; while Esmond consoles himself for the 
disappointment of his blighted love in the arms of his 
“dear mistress,” the Lady Rachel, who, at the most | 
moderate computation, must be about four-and-forty | 
years of age. This, however, appears to have been but | 
a slight consideration—failing the daughter the mother | 
did quite as well, for, to cite the eloquent sentence in 
which this natural denouément is unfolded:— Then 
the tender matron, as beautiful in her autumn, and as | 
pure as virgins in their spring, with blushes of love and | 
‘eyes of meek surrender,’ yielded to my respectful im- | 
portunity, and consented to share my home.” | 
This, then, is the framework upon which the story of 
Henry Esmond is built. If we denied that in the three | 
volumes there are not to be found many passages of | 
surpassing beauty, many philosophical reflections, and | 
many brilliant touches of genuine nature, we should do | 
an injustice to ourselves without in any way impeaching | 
the reputation of the author; but we do assert that this | 
is not the sort of work which Mr. THACKERAY has | 
given us a right to expect. What! after passing such 
uncompromising judgment upon the humonrists of the | 
very age he has chosen for illustration, should we con- | 
tent ourselves with a production of which any one of | 
them would feel ashamed? Can we tolerate, moreover, | 
that although some of these very masters in his art are | 
made characters in his story, Mr. THACKERAY should | 
seldom introduce them but in terms of depreciation and 
dispraise? It is true that Addison is well spoken of, | 
and appears now and then upon the scene talking over 
his bottle like a paper of his own Spectator. It is true 
that Steele bears the character of being a good fellow, 
who “only became the more benevolent the more tipsy 
he grew.” But why, Mr. Taackeray (if you had 
lived among these men your name of MAKEPEACE would 
have been a misnomer), why should you be so extreme 
to mark what was done amiss by these poor mortals 
whom you summon before your awful critical throne— 
more awful than the throne of Mac Flecknoe? What 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 





*>The treatment received from History by John Churchill, 
the Great Duke of Marlborough, is scarcely to be accounted | 
for. How few Englishmen are there who, although perfectly 
acquainted with the details of every engagement in Wel- 
lington's Indian, Peninsular, and Be)gian campaigns, know 
scarcely anything about the glorious victories enumerated 
above. Men even know more of Agincourt than of Blenheim, 
and can tell you more of Crecy than of Ramillies. 





care we that Dick Steele got drunk, and had an odious 
wife, or that Congreve was pompous and a buck, or 
that Pope was a humpbacked hop-o’-my-thumb, or 
that Swift was a fat oily man who toadied great folks 
and snubbed little ones? We care not for the men 
themselves; they are dead and burried, so let their 
faults be buried with them. But of their writings we 
have a care, and by them do they stand or fall before 
posterity; not upon Congreve but The Mourning 
Bride, not upon Swift but Gulliver, have the verdicts 
of posterity been passed; and what have we to do with 
their personal deficiencies? Well, well, Mr. THACKERAY, 
the proverb tells us that no man is a hero to his own 
valet; and we cannot feel surprised at your supplying 
confirmation to the rule. Suppose some afterborn 
humourist, with good language and a caustic style, 
were to take it into his head to “show up” the 
wits of these days (and Heaven knows what material 
for his sarcasms he would have), would Mr. THACKERAY 
think it fair that he should be spoken of, not as the 
author of his Pendennis, or, better still, his Vanity 
Fair, but as a gentleman with mortal failings like 
us all, having ideas, rather too inflated, of his own 
importance, and too prone to sneer at errors which he 
cannot prevent himself from falling into. 

Be content, then, Mr. THACKERAY, to write for us 
charming buoks; exercise the powers of your humour so 
that we may continue to be, as we still are, proud of yon; 
but leave, oh leave! these great masters of your art 
alone, excepting for the purposes of study and emula- 
tion. Remember, sir, that their fame is not ephemeral, 
and that it would be an awkward thing to go down to 
posterity known only as their detractor. Think, too, 
that until you have far surpassed them their case must 
ever remain a stronger one than yours, for they can call 
in evidence their glorious works, already ratified by the 
approving testimony of more than a century and a half. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Sketches from Nature, and other Poems. By ALEx- 
ANDER MaciaGcan. London: Groombridge 
and Sons. 

Ir is well for man the individual, and for the 

healthfulness of the commonwealth, that poetry 

rises triumphantly above the tyranny of labour. 

Not even the excessive toil and suffering of a 

Tuom could extinguish the light of that bene- 


| ficent soul of song, which, in him, as in many 


kindred natures, was evermore shining like the 
countenance of an angel. Tom proved that the 
slavery of toil, whose cry is “ work, work, work,” 
and even bodily disease, are comparatively power- 
less to suppress the exquisite music of song. 
Through long and wearisome hours the bright 
shuttle flew from the hand of Jonn CrircHLEy 
Prince, framing the artistic web, that those 
nearest and dearest to the industrious weaver 
might have their daily bread; but all this time 
the mental weaver, the more artistic artist, was 
forming those flowers of fancy which in his page 
glow “as glows an earthly peacock’s tail.” The 
rarest of thinkers, poor Tom Hoop, for by that 
familiar name he is dear to us—he who at the 
present moment sleeps in the cemetery at Kensal- 
green, without a stone to record even the name of 
humanity’s most eloquent missionary, and cant’s 
most inveterate and invincible antagonist—he too, 
proved how the beautiful truth of song conquers 
and outlives the presence of pain. There is a 


grandeur in the fact that we can scarcely over- | 


estimate, it shows us that poetry is an earnest, 
real, and vital thing, a “joy for ever” as JoHn 
Keats has it. What more sublime example of 


its earnestness, reality, and vitality can we have | 


than that presented to all time by glorious old 
Jonn MILTon. 
the light of Gon’s sunshine, deprived of a sense 
the blissfulest of all the senses, yet day by day 
dictating to his daughter the terrible effects “of 
man’s first disobedience,” the grandest epic of the 
grandest mind, is a picture that unborn ages will 
yet contemplate with wonder and awe. Surely 
the spirit of poetry is brave and intense, braver 
and intenser than tyrants will admit, or ignorance 
can appreciate. If it is invoked to celebrate the 
showy and martial entrée of a Louis NaPoLEon 
into Paris, when he comes newly besmeared with 
the falsehood and flattery of his provincial sub- 
jects, has it not also been employed, aye, and 
triumphantly too, in the sacred cause of freedom? 
What oppression or wrong has it not dared to 
point out forredress, from the wretched sempstress 
in “poverty, hunger, and dirt,” to the more 
cumulated miseries of crushed and _ bleeding 
Poland? It is a blessed thing for the nations 
that, however the form may be perverted, the 
spirit of poetry is ever on the side of liberty— 


liberty to think and speak as citizens, liberty to 
wander where nature utters her liberal wisdom, 
from rivers and mountains, and forests and 
flowers. 

We have been led to these remarks by the book 
before us, the author of which, amid severe daily 
toil, has found opportunities to cultivate poetry, 
and cultivate it successfully, while his experience 
has taught him that 


Nature’s charms—the hills, the woods, 
The fields, the flowers, the foaming floods, 
Are free alike to all. 

A book more redolent of freshness and freedom 
we have rarely met withal; it is as fresh and free 
as the purple heather which crowns the eternal 
brows of Mr. Macracan’s native mountains. 
Life is more elastic, and the poetic faculty more 
unquenchable than even philosophers imagine. 
That Mr. Maccacan out of his ten ‘hours daily 
physical labour, should have found time to court 
the muses so happily, is neither rare nor won- 
derful, but it is encouraging and hopeful. It is 
astonishing how small a thing will contribute to 
a man’s happiness if he be at all disposed to look 
on the sunny side of the universe. Ina philo- 
sophical sense nothing in nature can be called 
small or insignificant; but we are quite certain 
that Mr. MacraGan is of that class of mind 
which can draw vast resources of delight from 
familiar objects, and from, apparently, unim- 
portant things. His is that blissful kind of mind 
which makes beauty more beautiful by the po- 
tency of anidea. Where this exists there is the 
most unbeunded wealth in the midst of the most 
abject poverty. Whatever BurkE may say to 
the contrary, yet the poet, by the nature of his 
study, is justified in maintaining that there is no 
beauty but thinking makes it so. Hence the 
poet derives rapture from forms which the com- 
mon observer passes without emotion. The very 
title of Mr. Macragan’s book, Sketches from 
Nature, is suggestive, and has suggested to the 
author that mingling of form and idea which is 
the soul of poetry. The distinction between 
poetry and prose lies more in thought than 
expression, less in the object than its correlative. 
We will furnish an example. Let us suppose a 
simple flower growing on a heath, and observe 
how two minds will decide on the quality of its 
beauty. A man of the world passes it—a mere 
animated biped who has no disposition to solve 
the secrets of nature. He beholds the flower on 
his path with the same cold and formal stare as 
he beholds a figure in his ledger. He knows that 
he is treading on a heath, and his mind is on a 
par with the sterile fact. He cannot think that 
Gop has wasted a beauty by planting it there, as 
if Gop had so few beauties to bestow that He 
must be chary of their use. This man has just 
enough prosaic energy to strike down the flower 
| to the level of the desert, and lacks just as 
much imagination as makes life delightful and 
productive. But another actor comes upon the 
stage, a man of faith who believes with CoLE- 
RIDGE that “the heart doth need a language.” 
He looks on the solitary flower through the media 





The Ulysses of song, deprived of | 


ot things remote in point of fact, but near in 
point of similitude. He beholds in that flower a 
symbol of promise, blooming where nature is 
least lavish of bloom. Like a single star standing 
out a sentinel in the lone midnight, so grows and 
shines that flower in the desert, and its quiet eye 
looks up to the beholder and reveals the whole 
history of its life, and he reads in it the history 
of other lives, the lives of martyrs and poets, 
and philosophers, and prophets, and heroes who 
| have stood, their foreheads radiant with intel- 
ligence, in the midst of congregations of sterile 
and stolid men, revealing the beautiful where the 
beautiful was most needed! Burns saw in the 
mountain daisy which he turned up with his 
ploughshare, not only the common fact of a 
| lovely thing crushed “amang the stoure,” but he 
| read in the accident the fate of the simple maid 
whose guileless trust becomes her ruin. Such 
vision and value have poetry and poets! Such 
are the revelations which are made plain to the 
glances of the imagination! 

The intense sympathy with Nature which, in a 
poet, as we have shown, involves some exquisite 
| correlatives, is very marked in Mr. MacuaGay. 
| He is a very enthusiast in his love of the varied 
| and unsurpassed scenery which clothes the moun- 
| tains and vallies of his own dear Scotland. The 
| strength of this love has embued the poems with 
|a vivid colouring of earnestness, and an unin- 


| terrupted joyousness of tone. We have a con- 


‘tempt for your querulous, peevish poet, who 
perceives not that the lovely objects which dwell 
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even in the deserts of life are a set-off against 
the common accidents of misfortune. It must 
not be inferred that we have any sympathy for 
that lowest of physical bravery which induced 
Mark Taptey to scrawl his word “jolly” in 
the solemn and awful face of death; but we have 
a strong belief in the services of the men of the 
MaActaGaNn stamp; men who rise from the 
excesses of youthful toil to utter their cheerful 
song, as the lark springs singing from his lowly 
bed. Mr. Macracan, like his famous prede- 
cessors and countrymen Scorr, THomrson and 
Beattik, has composed in the English language 
with marked success. There is also considerable 
pith and point in his examples of Scottish verse, 
but our readers may judge of both by the extracts 
which we shall subjoin. Elegance is a word very 
descriptive of the quality of Mr. MacraGan’s 
muse, relieved by a dashing and free spirit. It is 
saying much to say that nothing in the volume 
sinks into actual commonplace, or degenerates 
into carelessness, or descends to the vulgarity 
that in some poets distinguishes the humours of 
the Scottish tongue. 

We have here, belonging to the poet, force of 
thought, celerity of expression, and freshness of 
feeling; belonging to the man we have social 
health, and a heroism which has battled with and 
subdued difficulties. Such a man as Mr. Mac- 
LAGAN is always needed, for no man combines 
in himself courage, sympathy and imagination, 
without adding to the pleasures of life, and 
offering encouragement to his less energetic 
brethren. 

SCORCHED FLOWERS. 
Alas! that thou should’st shine so fierce, 
Proud burning summer sun! 
To strip the green leaves from the trees, 
The blossoms every one. 
Have mercy on my favourites sweet, 
The merry mountain flowers ; 
Oh! spare the grove where youth, and love, 
And beauty build their bowers. 
Athwart thy blighting, burning beams 
No cold cloud floats, alas ! 
Down pours thy fiery flood, and, lo! 
Fast fall the withered grass ; 
No dews refresh the thirsty earth, 
No merry breeze we hear; 
And oh, how fast from mountain springs 
The waters disappear. 
The weary winds lie faint and sick 
Within their cloudy cells; 
Sad Echo wonders no glad song 
_ Rings through her rocky dells; 
She hears no lute upon the land, 
No song upon the sea! 
E’en Nature’s minstrels all are mute, 
And dead to melody. 
Beneath the hedgerow shadow lies 
The panting shepherd-boy ; 
He opes his breast and bares his brow, 
Yet feels no cooling joy. 
His faithful dog, on hot hill-side, 
Beside his fleccy care, 
How grecdily, with long, red tongue, 
He laps the fiery air! 
Proud, blighting, burning summer sun! 
*Tis cruel thus in thee, 
To kill the sweet green verdure on 
The healthy leafy lea; 
To scorch the heather bloom that decks 
Our own dear native dells, 
And drink the last sweet drop within 
The merry mountain wells, 
tememb’rest thou, proud summer snn! 
When, in sweet April days, 
Ye wooed the gentle flowers to ope 
Their bosom to thy rays! 
And there upon each beauteous leaf, 
Ye found a place of rest, 
A downy couch where ye might sleep, 
Within each young bud’s breast. 
Oh! do not prove like faithless swain, 
That woos the simple fair, 
To ope her gentle guileless heart, 
That he may nestle there ; 
Then. cruel, in that peaceful hour, 
With false and fleeting wiles, 
Woos, wins, then withers the sweet flower 
That lived but in his smiles. 
Bright, burning summer sun, go shroud 
Thy glory for a space, 
And hide behind the thirsty cloud 
Thy red, round, glowing face! 
And let the gentle dews descend, 
The balmy breezes blow, 
And let, like rapture’s thrill of joy, 
The living waters flow. 
And let the farmer’s heart rejoice, 
The thirsty bean-fields drink! 
And let the gowans lift their heads 
Beside the river's brink! 
And let the sweet moss-rose look up, 
And greet her kindred flowers ; 
And let us hear the thrilling songs 
Of birds in hawthorn bowers. 


Oh! for a draught of Ocean’s breath! 
Oh, for a rosy nook, 

Where, through the thick- wove evergreens, 
Ye scarce can get a look! 

Have mercy on my favourites sweet, 
The merry mountain flowers ; 

Oh, spare the grove where youth and love, 
And beauty build their bowers. 








THE AULD MEAL MILL, 


The auld meal mill—oh, the auld meal mill, 

Like a dream o’ my schule-days it haunts me still; 
Like the sun’s summer blink on the face o’ a hill, 
Stands the love o' my boyhood, the auld meal mill. 


The stream frae the mountain, rock-ribbet and brown, 
Like a peal o’ loud laughter, comes rattlin’ doon. 
Take my word for't, my freen—’tis nae puny rill 
That ca’s the big wheel o’ the auld meal mill. 


When flashin’ and dashin’ the puddles flee round, 
The miller’s blithe whistle aye blends wi’ the sound ; 
The spray, like the bricht draps whilk rainbows distil, 
Fa’ in showers o’ red gowd round the auld meal mill. 
The wild Hielan’ heather grows thick on its thack, 
The ivy and apple-tree creep up its back, 

The lightning-winged swallow, wi’ Nature's ain skill, 
Builds its nest ‘neath the eaves o’ the auld meal mill. 
Keep your e’e on the watch-dog, for Cesar kens weel 
When the wild gipsy laddies are tryin’ to steal ; 

But he lies like a lamb and licks wi’ good will 

The hard horny hand that brings grist to the mill. 


There are mony queer jokes "bout the auld meal mill; 
They are noo sober folks ‘bout the auld meal mill, 
But ance it was said that a het Hielan’ still 

Was often at wark near the auld meal mill. 

At blitbe penny-weddin’, or christ’nin’ a wee ane, 

Sic ribbons, sic ringlets, sic feathers are fleein’ ; 
Sic laughin’, sic daffin’, sic dancin’, until 

The laft near comes doon o’ the auld meal mill. 

I ha’e listened to music—ilk varying tone, 

Frae the harp’s deein’ fa’ to the bagpipe’s drone, 
But nane stirs my heart wi’ sae happy a thrill, 
As the sound o’ the wheel o’ the auld meal mill, 


Success to the mill, and the merry mill wheel! 
Lang, lang, may it grind aye the wee bairnie’s meal! 
Irless the miller, wha oiten, with heart and good will, 
Fills the widow's toom pock at the auld meal mill 

WHERE SHOULD THE POET’S SPIRIT BE? 
Where should the poet's spirit be? 
Say, fair Muse, her soul’s b: ight Queen ; 
Is it high in heaven, or deep in the sea, 
Or lives it in the boundless immensity 
That bluely floats between ? 
Shall I ask the mist on the mountain’s height, 
Or the dusk in the lonely dell,— 
The glory of day or the gloom of night, 
With blended tints of dark and light, 
For I deem they know him well? 
Shall I ask the stream as it wanders through 
Its flower path in the valley? 
Shall I ask the pearl of early dew 
That hangs on the lip of the lily ? 
Wherever I see that pure flower ope 
Its leaves, the dew-gems showing, 
To me the tender glittering drop 
Seems like the restless spark of hope 
In the poet’s bosom glowing. 

Where should the poet's spirit be, 

In every scene of honest glee ? 

Where echo speaks back to the high waterfalls,— 

Where the ruin is opening the heart of its halls— 

Where the goat from the mountain comes down to drink 

From the hollow carved rock on the pure river’s brink, 

When the hymn of the nightingale flows from the shade, 

And the pretty love song of the merry milk-maid, 

And the whistle shrill of the happy plough-boy, 

Are blending a!l in one language of joy,— 

Where, under the plum tree the peasants are met, 

To dance, sing, and play, at happy sunset ; 

There where the small waist is rounded the neatest, 

There where the voice flows the softest and sweetest, 

Where glows the check in the healthiest hue, 

Where swims the eye in the deepest blue, 

Where heaves the young and tender breast, 

Fuller of true love than all the rest ;— 

Whereever the graces of life preside, 

The poet’s sp:rit is there in its pride ! 








A vouvmE entitled The Drama of Life and Lyrical 
Breathings, has been  cyresng by subseription by Mr. 
J. H. R. Baytey. It shows a certain aptitude for 
rhyme, a good deal of poetical feeling, but little poetical 
genius. There is that absence of orzginal ideas which 
we have so frequent occasion to remark as the fatal 
defect in the poetry that offers itself for notice. Mr. 
Baytey, like so many others, mistakes a facility for 
putting common-place thoughts into metre and rhyme 
for a capacity to create poetry. Doubtless he thinks 
himself entitled to wear a wreath of bay by virtue of 
the following stanza, though we question if any other 
person would think so. 
The love of praise inspires mankind 
To press beyond man’s common aim, 
Give fear and danger to the wind, 
And tread the leading path to fame! 
But none endures “ the wants and scants” 
Like he who wakes the deathless lay 
Amid misfortune’s frowns and grants 
To only wear “a wreath of bay.” 
Mr. BAytey probably deems his lays deathless, and we 
are sure he pants for the wreath; but in honest truth 
we must tell him that he falls into the common fault 
of mistaking aspiration for imspiration. Let him, by 
all means, continue to write verses as a harmless 
recreation, but we would recommend him not to print 
them.— Thoughts on Man, in his Relations to God 
and to external Nature (Pickering), is nothing more 
than prose put into blank verse, and more marred than 
improved by the process. If the author had been con- 
tent to give utterance to his thoughts without breaking 
them up into lines of ten syllables, he would have pro- 
duced a very respectable and readable essay, for his 
sentiments are good, and his reasonings sound. But to 
constitute poetry, something more is required than 





| Century.” 





pleasing reflections and conclusive arguments—nay, 
than lines with which the ear can find no fault. There 
must be originality of conception, ideas that have both 
novelty and truth, and a fancy that can invent, as 
well as a heart tofeel. Now the author of these 
“Thoughts ”’ has no inventive power, he has produced 
no new ideas; all that he has achieved is the con- 
struction of a certain number of lines having a certain 
number of syllables arranged according to a certain 
prescribed rule of rhythm, and in which he has ex- 
pressed a quantity of common-places, extending over 
six books and 130 pages. The minor poems at the end 
| of the volume are not more promising—indeed, we 
should like them all the more if they had been worse, 
that is, if they were less mechanically perfect; their 
very smoothness is evidence against them. For instance, 
there is not one new idea in the following, and yet how 
smooth—how like to impose themselves upon the writer 
and perhaps upon others, as poetry ! 
How sweetly solemn is the scene, 
As o’er the glen the shadows creep, 
And from the level strath between 
Begin to climb the eastern steep! 
No breath to stir the sprays on high 
Or mar their image on the deep, 
Whilst, calm alike in stream and sky, 
The thin white clouds are stretched in sleep. 











PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Blackwood's Magazine, for November, opens with a 
singularly clever satirical poem entitled “ The Golden 
Age,” which reminds us in its spirit and tone of a past, 
rather than of the present age of poetry. It has much 
of the grace of Pore with the vigour of DrypEN. An 
au.using and curious paper, “ Fictions for French Fire- 
sides,” describes sone minor domestic tales that have 
lately issued from the press of France, and which re- 
| deem something of the character of French fiction. 
“The Restrictive Tariffs of Foreign Countries,” is a 
statistical paper, designed to show how Free Trade is 
unreciprocated. A remarkable incident in the history of 
fanaticism, so pregnant with melancholy memorials of 
human frailty, is narrated in the abstract of a new 
German novel entitled “The Pilgrimage of the 
Flagellants.” Miss SrrickKLAnp’s “ Life of the Queen 
of Scots,” is the text of a short but interesting sketch of 
that life, so brilliantly opened—so sadly closed. A 
political paper, entitled “ ‘The Holidays,” and continua- 
tions of “ Katie Stewart,” and “My Novel,” complete 
the contents of this number of a magazine which does 
not grow old. 

The Eclectic Review, for November, opens with an 
| article on “ The Museum and the National Gallery,” in 
| which the whole question is reviewed, but no new sug- 
gestions are offered. “ Pascal,” is the subject of a very 
beautiful essay. The Peace Society is eloquently 
vindicated against the prosecutions instituted by the 
Government for publishing papers to deter men from 
the Militia. The other subjects treated at some length 
are, “Australian Progress,” an excellent resumé of 
the most recent intelligence, “ Wright’s Celt and 
Saxon,” “Cooper's Free Church,” and “St. John’s 
British India.” Some powerful pens are engaged on this 
periodical. 

The Englishman's Magazine shows signs of improve- 
ment as it grows older. The articles on “ England’s 
Foreign Policy,” on “ Blaise Pascal,” and on “ Kingsley 
and Emerson,” bave much vigour of thought and 

writing. 
| The Gentleman's Magazine, for November, has an 

interesting paper by Dr. Doran, entitled “ The Cesars 
and their Peculiarities,” and a review, with many 
extracts, of Jounert’s Pensées. Two engravings, Cor- 
respondence on Antiquarian and Historical Subjects, 
Notes of the Month, a Chronicle of Public Events, and its 
copious and unique Obituary, make it a valuable record 
for preservation and reference. 

Two new periodicals offer themselves for notice this 
month, and both of them promise to be valuable, and, 
we trust, permanent additions to our literature. 

The Retrospective Review is the revival of a work 
which we remember to have read with extreme pleasure 
about twenty years ago, which was then very popular, 
lived through fourteen or fifteen volumes, and was 
discontinued. Its design was to review old books, and 
thus to bring under the notice of the public, in an 
attractive form, the most remarkable, rare, or curious 
| treasures of our libraries, which now are almost for- 
gotten, or remembered only by name. Mr. J. R. Smrrit 
has renewed the enterprise, and this first number, now 
| before us, is full of promise. It reviews Mrs. Beny’s 
| Dramatic Writings, Bishop BrrRKELEY's curious 
| Essay on Tar Water, “Increase Mather’s Remarkable 
| Providences of the Earlier Days of American Coloniza- 
| tion,” “The Travels of Boullaye-le-Gouze,” and the 
| First Edition of Shakspeare. There are also two very 
| interesting articles, one entitled “French Pictures of 

the English in the last Century,” from which many 
| passages are translated, and the other on “ Population 
| and Emigration at the beginning of the Seventeenth 
We heartily wish success to this quarterly 
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review, which introduces usto a new world of books 


and authors, and we recommend every book-club to | XXVI., with two engravings on steel, and a multitude | works, 


procure it. 


The Cyclopedia of Useful Arts, Parts XXV. and 


| of capital woodcuts, embracing the interesting subjects 


Another ‘periodical, also a quarterly, has been com- 
| “ Magnetism,” &c. It must be invaluable to all engaged 


menced under the joint editorship of Dr. LANKESTER 


and Mr. G. Busk, to be devoted entirely to Microscopical | 
Science. The use of the microscope has vastly extended | 
of late, and every medical man who would be master of | 


his profession, is obliged to make constant use of it both 


whis studies and in his practice. A periodical may, | 


therefore, be successfully employed in collecting and 
diffusing the knowledge obtained by the multitude of 
observers who are now daily engaged in researches. This 
first number is promising; but a first number is never a 
test. It contains an account of the Anatomy of the 


Rotifera, by Mr. Huxtey; a paper by Mr. QUEKETT on | 


the Structure of the Raphides; an account of a cyst 
found iu the olfactory nerve of a horse by Mr. Stmonps, 
besides a number of Original Communications, Transla- 
tions from Foreign Microscopists, Reviews, and Reports 
of the Proceedings of Societies. It is embellished with 
three steel engravings. 


The Methodist Quarterly Review (published at New | 


York), is the literary representative of that numerous 
sect in the United States. It treats with great ability 
and fairness the much-disputed question as to the con- 


struction to be put upon the Mosaic account of the | 


Creation, admirably reconciling the words of Scripture 
with the truths of science, but not attempting to adhere 
to the literal reading of the text. A Life of HANNAH 
More is rendered interesting by the manner of the 
telling of it, and an essay on “ ‘Ihe Theory of Reason- 
ing,” is a paper of extraordinary merit. This 
periodical has much surprised us by its wide range of 
discussion, and the general liberality of its treatment 
of all the topics discussed. 


FOR 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
Arter the coup d’etat of the 2nd December, the 
ladies of Paris were the only part of the popu- 
lation that dared to express their disgust, and all 
sorts of stories were rife about their valiant and 
rebellious sarcasm;—such a one for instance as 


that of a fair dame to whom a Napoleonist officer | 


offered his arm to conduct her through some 


crowd, and who rejected it with the tart reply: | 


“ Sir, it smells of blood!” Alas! the two chief 
“ artist-natures” among the fair Parisians have 
not shown any of this fidelity to a vanquished 
cause or any spirited defiance of the conqueror. 
It seems but yesterday since George Sand was 
penning her Lettres au Peuple, and helping M. 
Ledru Rollin to rcdact his plain-spoken circulars ; 
it seems but yesterday since Rachel, — the 
paving-stones of February, 1848, still lying in 
heaps upon the streets,—was reciting the Mar- 
seillaise amid the plaudits of revolutionary Paris. 
And now ? Mademoiselle Rachel, as “the 
Muse of History,” welcomes the Prince-Presi- 
dent in the very bad rhymes penned for her by 
M. Arséne Houssaye, the director of the Theatre 
Frangais. While Madame Sand is on the friend- 


liest terms with the all-but Emperor, and is | 
settling down into an insipid dramatist and writer | 


of sketches of the manners of the French pea- 
santry, to which her clever son Maurice con- 
tributes pictorial illustrations. An amusing 
instance of the adaptability to the new occasion, 
as it arises, not only of French literary people, 
but of their actually printed literary composition, 


of “Light,” ‘ Lighthouses,” ‘“ Locks,” ‘ Machines,” 


in art or manufacture. 


Part VII. of Grimm’s Household Stories contains | 
some fifteen or sixteen of his charming tales for children, | 


well translated, and made more attractive by capital 
engravings. 

The November number of The Charm, a magazine 
for boys and girls, contains some pretty stories, natural 
history, descriptions of places, and other useful and 
amusing reading, with woodcuts to please the eye. 
Children, we find, love this periodical. 


Eliza Cook's Journal for November is as various and | 
well selected as ever, and continues the complete collec- | 


tion of her poems. 

The Ladies’ Companion, under the editorship of Mrs. 
Newton CrosianD, has a portrait of the Duke of 
WELLINGTON, and contributions by most of the best 
authoresses of the time. 

The Portrait Gallery for November, contains portraits 
of PascaL, SYDENHAM, De Wirt, BoyLe, Bossvet, 
Ray, and Sosreski, with brief but well-written 
biographies. 
most acceptable addition to the library. 


Aa . | 
Hogg’s Instructor, for November, presents its readers 
Its contents ure ex- | 


with a portrait of FARADAY. 
tremely varied and attractive, mingling the grave and 
the gay, the instructive and the entertaining, in judi- 
cious proportion. 

Dr. Thompson’s Dictionary of Domestic Medicine, 
Part IL, continues to be as practical and popular as it 
promised to be. 

Part IL. of The Cyclopedia Bibliographia con- 


EIGN 


and there, turned it into a very tolerable revolu- , 


tionary hymn. 

But the greatest literary change that impends 
in Paris is indicated in the report that the govern- 
ment of Louis Napoleon is about to purchase the 
Journal des Debats and appoint Michel Chevalier 
its editor, just as if The Times were suddenly to 
become Mr. Disraeli’s and be under the manage- 
ment of John Stuart Mill. Chevalier’s intellec- 
tual activity has always been of a social rather 
than of a political kind. Like M. Hippolyte 
Carnot, the Minister of Public Instruction under 
the Provisional Government, Chevalier began with 
St. Simonianism, and went about in a sky-blue 


| coat, like the rest of the fraternity. On quitting 


St. Simonianism, he eschewed politics pure and 
simple, and devoted himself to the study and 
manipulation of social, industrial, and commer- 
cial economy, in which sciences or departments 
of science he has laboured so successfully as to 
have become incontestably the most distinguished 
of their living cultivators in France. Occupying 


_ahappy place between the pure Economists on 
| the one hand, and the pure Socialists on the 


has been lately brought to light by a Parisian | 
critic in connexion with the history of the famed | 
hymn La Parisienne, the Marseillaise of the three | 


days, as it has been termed. Casimir de la Vigne 
(a statue of whom was lately erected at Havre his 
birthplace), had generally got the credit of having 
composed the Parisienne on the spur of the 


given birth to the infinitely stronger and more 
thrilling Marseillaise. In sad and sober truth, 
however, it turns out that Casimir had long ago 


other, between those who think that nothing can 
be done by the State to improve society unless it 


be to leave Society alone, and those who think | 
that modern civilization can be made millennial | 


and paradised by a coup de main, Chevalier is at 


once severe and humane, practical and hopeful. | 


Uniting to these qualities a large acquaintance 
with the details of industrial and commercial 
existence in the most civilized and prosperous 
countries of the world, he is a man from whom 
much good may be rationally expected. The 


very fact that he is not a politician in the ordinary | 
sense of the word has increased his capabilities of | 
After the Revolution of February, 


usefulness. 
1848, he came out boldly against the chivalrous 
but impracticable theories of Louis Blanc, and 


| under the series of very different regimes that 
moment, as Rouget de Lille was fancied to have | 


composed and printed an editio princeps of the | 


Parisienne as an ode on Napoleon’s passage of the 
Mount St. Gothard! 
came, and Casimir was called on for a “lyrical 
inspiration” to suit the occasion. 
betaking himself to invocations of the Muse, the 
prudent and thrifty poet ransacked his volume of 
newspaper-clippings, lighted on the Ode in ques- 
tion, and with a little editing and pruning here 


The Revolution of 1830 | 


have followed Louis Blanc’s, he has not hesitated | 
to indicate sweeping but sane and practicable im- | 


provements in the commercial and even the social 
arrangements of France. Ifthe future Emperor 


really meant anything by his speech at Bour- | 
| deaux, and his expressed aspirations for the ele- 
vation of the miserable and down-fallen portion | 


| of the French population, he cannot well find a 


Instead of | 


more judicious adviser than Michel Chevalier, 
and the appointment of the latter to the editor- 
ship of the Journal dzs Débats would be a hopeful 


symbol of at least the domestic fraction of the | 


neo-Imperial tendencies. 


It is wonderfully cheap, and will be a | 


| tinues its laborious and learned list of authors and their 
It must be invaluable to the scholar, the 
| reader, and the author, for it gives the title and date of 
| every book published by each, and often a list of the 
| contents of the books. 

| The Church of England Magazine for November, 
agreeably mingles general literature with its more 
serious topics, and many of its contributions are very 
able. 

The Picture Pleasure Book, Part VII. (Addey and 
Co.), is really the child’s joy, for it gives him eight 
large folio pages full of woodcuts, executed in the best 
| style of art, teaching him natural history, educating his 
| eye to good drawing and graceful form, and telling 
| stories in pictures. It is an admirable design, and no 
house that holds children should be without it. 

The Gardener's Record, No. 1X., for November, con- 
tains, as usual, much information respecting gardens 
| and garden culture. 
| We have received three numbers of a periodical 
‘called The Northern Magazine, published monthly at 
| 


Belfast. It contains some well-written papers on sub- 
jects, few of which are of local interest. This is a 
mistake. Everything in a provincial magazine should 
be Jocal in its aims, and then it will be local in its 
attractions. By catering for the general public it misses 
| both. 

Part XIII. of Knight's Cyclopedia of the British 
Empire, proceeds as far as the word “Sligo.” It is 
the most copious and correct, as well as the latest, 
| Gazetteer that has been published, for every article has 

been submitted to local authorities for revision, and the 
most recent statistical returns have been introduced. 

The tenth volume of Chambers’s Pocket Miscellany 
contains a vast amount of instructive and amusing 
reading for sixpence. 


LITERATURE. 


One of the most distinguished of the present 
contributors to the Débats, whose name (now that 
the anonymous system has ceased in France) is 
not unknown in England, M. Saint Mare Girardin 
has just published a pleasant and interesting 
volume of literary pilgriming, chiefly in eastern 
Europe, Souvenirs de Voyages et d’ Etudes (“* Memo- 
rials of Travel and of Study”) in which nature 
and society are looked at in the light of ancient 
writings as well as through a pair of modern 
French eyes, and a tour undertaken to study that 
everlasting ‘ question d’orient ” results in a work 
that will please both the scholar and the man of 
the world. Another recent French book of travel 
is worth a mention from the obscurity of the fast 
barbarizing region it describes, and still more 
from its authorship and origin. The title is a 
long one, but worth transcribing :— Voyage en 
Perse de MM. Euyéne Flandin, peintre, et Pascal 
Coste, architecte, attachés « T ambassade de France 
en Perse pendant les années 1840 et 1841, entrepris 
par ordre du ministre des affaires étrangéres, a aprés 
les instructions dressées par I’ Institut, et publiés sous 
les auspices du ministre de I’ intériewr—which being 
translated means, “Tour in Persia of MM. 
Flandin, painter, and P. Coste, architect, attached 
to the embassy from France into Persia during 
the years 1840 and 1841, undertaken by order of 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, in accordance 
with the instructions drawn up by the Institute, 
and published under the auspices of the Minister 
of the Interior.” Fancy the British government 
attaching “a painter” and “an architect” to 
an embassy into Persia or anywhere else. Messrs. 
Samuel Laing and Co., of the Crystal Palace 
Company, can have their painters and architects 
scouring Europe, but the British government does 
very little in that way, and it is thought much if 
Mr. Layard get some aid for his Nineveh marbles, 
or if a few artists are employed to decorate the 
Parliamentary Palace. Yet surely a painter and 
architect or two on an embassy would look as 
well as Lord Palmerston’s Michele, the Jew, sent 
from The Morning Post office to be Consul-General 
at St. Petersburg! 

Lamartine’s eighth volume of The History 
of the Restoration is to appear in a few days, and 
with it will close his huge historical oration. 
We hear of nothing new from the old historians, 
' the Guizots, Michelets, Thierrys, and nothing 
on any new topic from the younger men. 
French literature, as we have often occasion to 
observe, closely follows the political tendencies 
of the day, and the history of the great 
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Napoleon himself having been thoroughly ex- | of the history of the bones of their saints. The | lectual giants. 


In default of new poetry, the 


hausted, French writers, anxious to pay homage | poet’s remains were twice officially disturbed after | poetical criticism of the Union has been stirred 


to the powers that be, were lately betaking them- 


his death in 1805, and out of his interment and 


to its depths by a recent article on American 


selves to glorify the rather differing despotisms of | the two official disturbances, a little book has poetry in The North British Review, from the pen, 


Cardinal Richelieu and Louis Quatorze. 


Within | been made “from the MS. remains of the Privy 


the year, there have been we know not how many | Councillor and ex-Burgomaster of Weimar, 
tragedies on the subject of Cardinal Richelieu, C. L. Schwabe.’’ The editor’s name is Schwabe 


full of love, conspiracy, ruthless energy on his | 
part, and so forth. The latest belongs to the last | 


fortnight, and is by a M. Peillon, a “legitimate 
drama,” but full of roughnesses of diction which 
indicate sad innovations on the old French 
politesse. Of works illustrating the reign of 
Louis XIV., the most recent, of importance, is 
one which illustrates also a classical French 
celebrity, the famed Marquise de Sévigné. The 
Baron Walckener’s Memoires touchant la vie et les 


ecrits de Marie Rabutin Chantal, dame de Bourbilly, | 


Marquise de Sévigné, suivis de notes et declairrcisse- 
ments (“ Memoirs relating to the Life and Writings 
of M. R. Chantal, Lady of Bourbilly, Marchioness 
de Sévigné, to which are appended Notes and 
Elucidations,”) have been in course of publication 
since 1842, and the fifth and final volume just 
published is a posthumous one. The Marquise’s 
letters have already been ably edited, with omis- 
sions, it is true, but omissions, we are sorry to 
hear, by which her reputation does not lose. 
Nothing can be more complete than Walckener’s 
biographical and historical elucidation of the 
inimitable letter-writer’s career, and much new 
information is given respecting her early family- 
history, that explains away some of the less 
amiable developments of her cleverness. If any 
one wish to call up once more the brilliant and 
peculiar social existence of France under the 
Grand Monarque, here is the book for him! Nor, 
before we quit France, let us omit mention of the 
latest lion of Paris, Abd-el-Kader, and Ais lite- 
rature, which is of a very different kind from 
Madame la Marquisés. Abd-el-Kader — the 
Parisians have lately discovered from a book 
written by an Algerian General—Abd-el-Kader, 
too, is a poet and a literary man! On making 
the discovery, the female aristocracy of Paris 
sent their albums in shoals to receive a contri- 
bution from the pen of the valiant Emir. 


To | 


also, and probably he hopes (unlike the old monks) 
to make a few pounds out of the transaction, which 
pounds we hope he will make. The other work is 
Charlotte von Kalb und thre Beziehungen zu Schiller 
und Goethe: (“ Charlotte von Kalb and her Rela- 
tions to Schiller and Goethe.”) This Madame 
von Kalb was %ne of the clever, unhappy, wan- 
dering ladies whom the law of divorce calls into 
such abundant existence in Germany, and several 
of whom hovered fitfully about Weimar, when it 
had Goethes and Schillers to offer for high 
spiritual sentimental flirtation. It was with 
Schiller chiefly (and with Jean Paul Richter too, 
a little, if we remember rightly), that Madame 
von Kalb was on intimate terms; but the volume 
contains a note or two of Goethe’s, rather charac- 
teristic, in which, wilh his usual eye to business, 
he seeks to secure her participation in a private 
performance of his /phiyenie. When she had ex- 
hausted Weimar, she went to Berlin, and held 
high commune with its Fichtes and Wilhelm von 
Humboldts, and, after many changes of place, 
died in 1843, at the age of eighty-two. From a 
species of autobiographical manuscript, the 
editor, a Dr. Kopke, has produced the present 
work, which will interest those who can be inte- 
rested in such matters. There has just appeared, 
too, a volume of letters between the once famed 
Schleiremacher (to whose school the Chevalier 
Bunsen belongs) and a brother theologian, but 
| which are more domestic and less learned than 
| might have been expected. The great book, 











the first volume of a new and laborious work by 
| Ranke, in his own department of literature— 
| Franzésische Geschichte vornehmlich im sechzehuten 
und siebzehuten Jahrhundert : (“ History of France, 
more especially in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries.”) It remains to be seen whether the 
new work will compensate for the failure which 





only one of them, however, that of a certain | his last work on The History of Prussia was gene- 


favoured Madame de la D——, would Abd-el- | 
Kader contribute, and the following is the trans- 


rally considered to be. 
Driven out of France and Belgium, the piracy 


lation of what he did write:— Paris is a great and | of English books is taking refuge and root in 
beautiful city, but in its palaces, its temples, its | Germany (for a while only, it is to be hoped), 
gardens, I seek and see everywhere the hand of man | 
alone. I prefer the desert, where I feel everywhere | the whole Continent with cheap English reprints 


the hand and the breath of the Most High. 


Which | of Unele 


where Tauchnitz, of Leipzig, is offering to supply 


Tom’s Cabin, Thackeray’s Esmond, 


must have appeared a very strange sentiment to | Dickens’ Bleak House, Bulwer’s My Novel, and a 


the female aristocracy of Paris! 

The “braves Belges,” ever ready to run off— 
from a Waterloo, or with their neighbour’s books 
—have set up a new plea for piracy,—rather a 
singular one, seeing that it is founded upon 
“religion,” which, it is generally understood, 
forbids theft. It would seem that before they 
stole their neighbours’ books, they were in the 
habit of submitting the latter to the Popish 
bishops in those parts, for purposes of elision, 
especially if the books were of a religious kind, 
such as Bossuet’s and Fénélon’s works. The 
“braves Belges” now pretend that the orthodoxy 
of their countrymen is in danger, because Bossuet 
and Fénélon will now be read as they appear from 
the Paris publishers, without being submitted to 
the delicate obelus of a Belgian bishop! Belgian 
impudence must henceforth rank among the 
wonders of the world! In Germany, the laws 
and conditions of literary property are beginning 
to be investigated with the zeal and industry 
which our Teutonic neighbours bring to bear 
upon every topic they meddle with—a zeal and 
industry perhaps the greater in this case because 
there are so few living financial questions that 
they can freely deal with. Some valuable disqui- 
sitions on it have been appearing in the “ organ” 
of the German book-trade, the Bérsenblatt fir 
den deutschen Buchhandel, a periodical as superior 
to our “ Publisher’s Circular” and the like, as 
German publishers and booksellers are superior 
in knowledge and accomplishment to those of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

As a month has elapsed since we last sur- 
veyed the literature of the Continent, it is almost 
needless to say that Gcrmany has produced in the 
interval one or two new contributions to Goethe- 
and-Schiller-literature. One of them deserves 
mention for its ingenuity; who but a German 
would think of making a book out of the 


| 





vicissitudes of Schiller’s corpse, and the cir- 
cCumstance carries the mind back to the old | 
monks and their minute and loving accounts | 


long list of others. In America, of course, that 
game goes on briskly, and to the eight-vclume 
edition of De Quincey’s writings is to be added a 
couple of volumes of his Narrative and Critical 
Essays. An exploring publisher has also fished 
up, and is about to print (probably out of compli- 
ment to Mr. Thackeray, on his visit to the 
States), some obscure and very early tales of his, 
of which we never heard before, entitled, or to be 
entitled, Men’s Wives. 

The successor, or pretended successor, in popu- 
larity, of Uncle Tom’s Cabin is what its publishers 
announce as “ Mrs. Hall’s Great National Work! 
Ten Thousand Copies sold in two weeks.” It is 
a domestic and social novel, is this new American 
literary prodigy, and has for title Northwood, or 
Life North and South. Its motto is, “ He who 
loves not his country can love nothing,” and we 
are farther informed that “the intention of this 
deeply interesting novel is to illustrate the dignity 
of labour, and show the influence of American 
Institutions on the character of our people both 
North and South;”—a highly laudable intention! 
Philaréte Chasles’ clever essays in the Revue des 
deux Mondes on “American Literature and 
Manners,” have been translated into American 
English, and please our Transatlantic friends 
pretty well. An English publisher, by the way, 
might do worse than send forth an English trans- 
lation of the best of the many clever Essays that 
have appeared in the Revue des deux Mondes, from 
the pen of Chasles and others on English Litera- 
ture and Manners. Mr. Jared Sparks, the 
biographer of Washington, is preparing a reply to 
Lord Mahon’s last letter, and also a collection and 
selection of ‘‘ Letters,” not by, but “to Wash- 
ington.” The Rev. Dr. Robinson, the author of 
“ Biblical Researches in Palestine,” is expected 
home from another tour in the East, and to bring 
with him rich topographical results. A “ splen- 
didly illustrated work,” the Homes of American 
Authors, is promised soon to make us acquainted 
with the “local habitations ” of that race of intel- 


we understand, of Mr. Coventry Patmore; so that 

as Sir Andrew Aguecheek said, “I have been 
adored once, too,” Mr. Patmore may say, “ I once 
| made a sensation, too!” To write about American 
| matters without mentioning “ dollars,” would be 
very anomalous, and so let us conclude by re- 
porting that Mr. Nathanial Hawthorne received 
from our Messrs. Chapman and Hall the sum of 
| 1,000 dollars for his Blithedale Romance, which was 

published in London before its appearance in 
America. 











GERMANY. 


Vincenz Priessnitz: eine Lebensbeschreibung. Von 
Dr. J. E. M. Secincer. [Vincent Priessnitz ; 
a Biography.] Wien. 1852. 12mo. 

Many have heard of the water-cure to turn it 

into ridicule, and to exhibit their cleverness 

through their scepticism; and there are many 
who have known of the water-cure experimen- 
tally, and who still live to bear grateful testi- 
mony to its efficacy. The present work has 
claims upon the attention of both classes. To the 
one it presents the positive results of a system 
which may be at war with their prejudices, and 
to the other it presents the memorials of a great 
benefactor—of a man of pure and unblemished 
life, of untiring benevolence, of great self-denial, 
and of great originality and force of intellect. 

The narrative is written by a disciple in a strain 

| of delightfully subdued enthusiasm, without show 

of undue impartiality or taint of exaggeration. 








: : : ~ | By i hor, we shall endeavour to la 
| however, of recent appearance in Germany, is | Following our author, y 


before our readers somewhat respecting the life of 
Vincent Priessnitz who, if not the first to 
employ cold water as a medical remedy, was, 
without doubt, the first who reduced its appli- 
cation toa system. Of either the remedy or the 
system we make no pretensions to speak dog- 
matically here. 

Freiwaldau is a clean, cheerful little town in 
Austrian Silesia, lying at the foot of the Sudites 
or Giants’ Mountains, and enclosed by the two 
rivulets the Biala and Scharitz. From this town 
migrated several of its burghers about the middle 
of the last century, and settled down on the 
Griifenberg, one of the hills in the neighbourhood. 
Among the settlers was the father of Priessnitz, 
who became bailiff of the little township that 
shortly after sprung up, and who was greatly 
esteemed by his neighbours as a prudent, honest 
man, and as an excellent farmer. His sixth 
child, the subject of the present notice, was born 
to him on the 4th of October, 1799. His wife, 
the daughter of a blacksmith, is described as 
having been an industrious, painstaking, orderly 
and pious woman. She required all her children 
and household to be up and ready for work by 
four in the morning, a habit which her son fol- 
lowed throughout his life. When his mother was 
no more, Priessnitz often got out of bed with 
the feeling that she had called him. In the school 
of Freiwaldau he learned to read, write and cypher 
a little, since he was recalled from school in his 
sixth year in consequence of the death of his 
eldest brother, on whom the care of the farm 
would devolve. In after years he learned to read 
and made himself perfect in arithmetic by his 
own exertions, but never took kindly to writing. 
The grief of the father for his son was so intense 
that it shortly brought on blindness, and to 
Vincenr’s mother was left the whole care and 
superintendence of the little farm. At a ve 
early age, then, he was called upon to assist his 
parents, and it was seldom he could go to school. 
What he lacked in regular tuition was, to some 
extent, compensated for by an extremely active 
and observing mind. No fact was lost upon him, 
and no discovery was made which was not subse- 
quently turned to good account. The cow-boy, 
Fereuson, lying on his back in the fields ina 
dark night, and studying the configuration of the 
heavens by means of strung beads, has often been 
quoted as an instance of a precocious thirst for 
knowledge; but upon the whole we consider the 
attempts of the cow-boy Priessnirz to extract 
from Nature some of her deeper secrets while 
tending his father’s cattle in the fields or among 
the woods of the Grifenberg, a far greater 
instance of natural genius seeking its way to the 
wells of science unassisted. He observed the 
habits of the animals under his, care and of the 
wild creatures that crossed his path. He noted 
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in his mind the effects of the seasons and the 
weather on himself, on plants and on animals. | 
When he had a leisure hour, and this was but | 
seldom, his delight was not in village sports, but | 
in rambling in woods and forests, in green vallies 
and by clear rills and fountains, watching every 
change of growth and form of being, and regis- 
tering every secret which a keen sense can pene- 
trate through the gauze only that curtains nature 
from the intelligent. He drank of the fountain 
and found his spirits quickened; he laved his 
limbs in the fountain and found his frame in- 
vigorated; he sat by the fountain and saw the 
wounded stag descend to drink and afterwards to 
bathe its bleeding flanks. Day after day came 
the stag to the fountain, and day after day the 
boy was there waiting and watching. The stag 
speedily got well, and in the mind of the boy was 
engendered the idea of the curative powers of 
cold water, which, subsequently developed, has 
made his name famous. ‘This first hint was not 
lost upon the young peasant. He subsequently 
observed how domestic animals and cattle apply 
to water when bruised or wounded. Step by step 
he made the induction. He tried the remedy 
upon himself with satisfaction. He tried it upon 
his neighbours with success, so that ere he was 
fifteen he was consulted by the wounded and 
bruised in his district, by those who had sprains | 
and those who had dislocations, seldom failing in 
affording relief and effecting a cure. 

Meanwhile he was active in ministering to the 
welfare of his parents, and never had parents a 
more devoted son. On him devolved all the mas- 
culine duties of the farm. It was he who sowed 
the fields and carried the grain to the market or 
the mill. It was he who sledged firewood from 
the forest in winter, risking many accidents, and 
who performed a variety of laborious offices, un- 
grudgingly finding his reward in a sense of the | 
performance of duty. He had one day loaded a 
cart with barley to sow in an adjacent field. The 
horse drawing it was restive and uncontrollable, 
and young Prressnirz held on by the bridle in 
vain. The brute kicked him, knocking out 
several of his front teeth, and made off dragging 
the cart over his body. He was picked up in- 
sensible and laid upon his bed. He woke to 
consciousness to hear the village doctor pronounce 
it as his opinion that recovery was impossible, or 
if by chance his life was saved, that he would live 
a useless cripple. To his sensitive nature this 
announcement was terrible. To think that he 
could never more be of service to his blind father 
and poor mother was a thought hard to bear. The 
herb poultices ordered by the doctor gave him no 
relief; indeed they heightened his anguish and he 
tore them off. He now remembered what he had 
once heard his father tell one winter’s night, while 
he as a keen listener sat in a dark nook, of a 
certain miller, a iocal doctor. In Freiwaldau one 
man was famous for curing cattle, another for 
mending broken bones, and this miller was famous 
for setting dislocated ribs. His plan was to make 
his patient place his chest on an oaken form so 
that the belly pressed against one end. The 
patient, by holding his breath and at the same 
time being pressed down, had his ribs forced into 
their proper place. Prriessyirz tried the experi- 
ment and succeeded so far. He then, mindful of 
past experience of cold water, swathed himself in 
wet bandages, and for the first time since his ac- 
cident had both ease and sleep. By frequently 
changing the wet bandages he was able, in the 
course of a few days, to look after his business, 
and by following his own treatment for a twelve- 
month he perfectly recovered,—the only percep- 
tible trace of the accident being that one side the 
chest was flatter than the other. Whatever pre- 
vious faith he had in the efticacy of cold water 
was now confirmed and never to be shaken,—he 
felt that he had fulfilled the behest—Physician, 
heal thyself !—and his fame travelled beyond the 
boundaries of his native district, and at the early 
age of nineteen he was often called to attend upon 
patients in Bohemia and Moravia. At this time 
he chiefly used a sponge in manipulating, and by 
the country people, who could not understand 
the simple remedy, was regarded in the light of a 
wizard, As long as his practice was confined to 
his poor neighbours he was lauded as a wonderful 
and benevolent man; but when strangers came 
to visit his poor abode, the prophet ceased to have 
honour in his own country. Came one to 
Grifenberg inquiring for the house of the water- 
doctor he would be told—* Ah, don’t go to that 
man: he is a fool!” Envy and bad-feeling was 
not confined to the poor; the physicians of Frei- 
waldau joined the cry against him, and with the 








aid of the civil authorities threw every obstacle 


|in his path. Many whom he had healed were 


brought before the magistrates and questioned, 
so as, if possible to establish a case against him. 
Among others a plain, blunt miller was examined, 
who it was known had been under previous 
medical treatment. When asked whether he had 
not derived help from the apothecary and physi- 
cian, he replied—“ They all have helped me—the 
apothecary, the doctor, and Priessnirz. The 


| apothecary and doctor helped me of my money, 


mp 


and Priessnitz helped me to life!” The clergy, 
too, railed against the wicked prophet, as he was 
called, and from the pulpit warned the people 
against this new superstition. The priest of 
Vogelseifen, in Silesia, publicly threatened to 
have him locked up if he dared to enter his parish. 
This man subsequently, in his need, was fain to 
have recourse to Prressnirz, who cured him of a 
chronic complaint, and from that hour the perse- 
cutor became his warmest friend. He advised 
Priessnitz to study medical works, and lent 
him the contents of his library. The books were 
read and returned; but they had been of no ser- 
vice. He would read no more, “for fear he should 
be led astray.” 

In spite of calumniation the fame of the 
youthful physician rapidly spread, and evermore 
the number of visitors to Grifenberg was on the 
increase. The old wooden house in which he and 
his parents dwelt was found inconvenient to re- 
ceive patients, and was pulled down to be replaced 
by one of stone. Prressnitz carried the stone 
and sand, and other materials necessary for the 
structure, and when he had opportunity worked 
with his own hands. It was a monument of filial 
affection. His mother was the thrifty, indus- 
trious housekeeper, who kept all in order, and 
her he was destined shortly to lose. The poor 
woman was crushed by an infuriated bull and 
died in a day or two after the accident. He was 
now in his twenty-sixth year, left in charge of an 
establishment and to care for a blind father. His 
sorrow for his mother was great, but consolation 
and aid were soon to illumine his lonely dwelling. 
He had long loved the fair daughter of a gentle- 
man in easy circumstances, but had never told, 
nor had ever hoped to be able to tell, his love. 
But thus it fell out, that the mother of the young 
lady had long been under medical treatment 
without benefit, and at length reluctantly con- 
sented to place herself under Priessnitrz’s treat- 
ment. ‘This circumstance often brought the 
young people in contact. Sormta ScuULTZEN 
saw in VinceNT Prigssnitz an upright, honour- 
able, and amiable man, yielded her heart, and 
became his wife in February, 1828. In her he 
found a true helpmate. She cheered his labours, 
and supported his heart when the foul breath of 
calumny threatened to fever it. Envy was still 
abroad. He was accused by the faculty in 1829 
as a medical blunderer, because he busied himself 
in the cure of diseases contrary to the letter of 
the law and without adiploma. The magistrate 
of Freiwaldau sentenced him, in consequence, to 
an arrest of several days on short provisions. His 
appeal against this sentence led to the settlement 
of the legal question, and as his character was 
well-known in high quarters, his establishment 

vas licensed in 1831. Renewed complaints from 
other quarters were still made to the government, 
and the Austrian Chancery felt itself compelled 
to issue a commission to inquire into all that was 
going on at Griifenberg. At the head of this 
commission was FREIHERR VON TURKHEIM, a 
councillor of state and a physician—a man well 
versed in science, upright as a magistrate, and 
unbiassed in his profession—a man in every way 
well qualified to see, hear, and judge. The com- 
mission prosecuted its inquiries and was unani- 
mous in the report it made to government. This 
report was drawn up by Von ‘TurkHEr™, and the 
following extract from it wili show in what 
estimation he held Priessnirz, and what opinion 
he had of his hydropathic establishment: 


Priessnitz is no common man; that even his enemies 
must confess. He is no charlatan, but is animated by 
the purest zeal to assist where only he can, and is en- 
dowed with the rarest qualifications. The number of 
those who call Priessnitz a charlatan and self-seeker 
are the very few. They are the physicians or surgeons 
of the district, who are inimical to him from want of 
practice. Pretentionless, never boasting, always willing 
to render assistance to the sick, unweariedly and plea- 
santly both by night and day, strict and consequent in 
his treatment, Priessnitz has presented me with quali- 
ties, that in nowise can be reckoned among the 
attributes of charlatanerie. Notwithstanding the most 
searching inquiries I could not discover a single fact, 





which would lead me to believe that he is actuated by 
selfish considerations. 


The report of the commission led to the order 
that the establishment at Grafenberg should be 
continued under the direction of PRIESSNITZ. 
The constant influx of visitors required the erec- 
tion of more buildings, and around the site of the 
old wooden house stands now a little town of sub- 
stantial stone houses. From every continent and 
every clime and nation came the halt, the lame, 
and the infirm, to seek health at the fountains of 
Griifenberg. Priessnirz was constantly occupied. 
His ear was open to all who applied to him with- 
out respect of persons. He listened with asto- 
nishing patience to their lengthy and often 
contradictory tale of their ailments, and pro- 
nounced on their case with a rapidity and 
decision that took many quite by surprise, 
and led some to regard him as a clairvoyant. 
From all quarters presents came from patients to 
testify their gratitude. Medals, busts, pictures, 
and humbler offerings bore witness to the good 
physician on the part of the donors. On the 
road between Freiwaldau and Grifenberg, a 
pyramidal block of granite was erected with the 
inscription, “Au genie de l'eau froide.” But 
these honours and praises did not at all affect the 
simple-hearted man. He was still the same 
inquiring, beneficent spirit ready to extend his 
aid to the very humblest without thought of 
recompense. 

Between 1840 and 1851, the numbers who 
visited Griifenberg ranged from 1,100 to 1,400 
yearly. In the large hall there were three, four, 
and in the height of the season, five large round 
tables at which all the guests under cure, gene- 
rally between two and three hundred of both 
sexes in number, sat down to dinner. Every one 
came with a good appetite and all ceremony was 
laid aside. “The burgher glue-boiler did not 
rare the least for the ex-minister sitting below 
him, nor the bearded Wallachian for the etherial 
English woman seated by his side. The monarchy 
of the stomach was supreme, and every one proved 
himself a most devoted subject, and showed the 
most zealous homage in doing justice to the full 
trenchers.” The least persevering with the water 
cure were found to be the Russians and Israelites, 
the most so the Germans and Hungarians. Pa- 
tients from the south were in general cured sooner 
than those from the north. It was farther found 
that women, when the first shock was over, were 
more persevering than men, and that ecclesiastics 
were braver and took sooner to the cure than 
those of the military profession. The greatest 
opponents to the water-cure were citizens and 
the poorer classes. 

Many anecdotes are given of the extreme 
rapidity with which Prressnirz decided on the 
particular ailment of his patient, and of his cool 
self-possession in cases of emergency and danger, 
which we must accept on the faith of his biogra- 
pher. “It is horrible to think what I suffer,” 
said to him one of his patients belonging to the 
upper classes, “my nerves are in a continual 
uproar. I fear it must end in a nervous fever.” 
Priessnitz cast a look upon his timid guest, who 
for fear his case could not be met, could not rest 
an instant, and smiling said, “Only a good nervous 
fever! That is what I expect you will have, and 
then you will soon be well.” The anxious patient 
stared at him; “ But—but—.” Priessnitz imme- 
diately comforted him with these words: “ Ah! 
you think I will let you die? No fear of that! 
I never had any one die of nervous fever with me 
yet.” In 1839, a Madame Von C. was among 
the visitors at Grifenberg. She was subject to 
giddiness and apoplectic attacks. One afternoon 
an alarm was made that she was dead. In truth 
she was found in the street, cold, rigid, and with- 
out pulsation. Pruressyitz had her carried into 
her chamber in a tub of water and well rubbed 
by four persons with wet hands. For five hours 
they continued rubbing, till at length, tired, they 
cried, “It is of no use! She is dead!” “No!” 
said Prigssnitz, earnestly, “she still lives, but 
life is escaping—continue to rub!” The rubbing 
was continued until after midnight. Prressnitz 
felt the pulse and exclaimed with emotion, “It 
comes! Only rub! In about three hours she 
will recover!” At about the time mentioned, 
she did recover, walked into the morning air, and 
met company at the dinner-table the same day. 
This lady was still alive and well within the walls 
of Vienna, in the beginning of the present year. 
We might fill our columns with similar anecdotes. 

Priessnitz was simple in his habits as in his 
whole being. He rose early, and was immediately 
ready for business. He was temperate in eating 
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and drinking: wine he sometimes tasted, but his | 
preference was water: he neither snuffed nor | 
smoked tobacco, and was a foe to all sorts of | 
gambling. He never took advantage of his posi- 
tion in his visits to his patients, whatever amount 
of opportunity presented itself. He never en- 
gaged in frivolous conversation, nor said a word 
in company to hurt the sensibilities of any one 
present; yet he was by no means an ungenial or 
reserved man. He laughed and could relish an 
innocent jest. In answering professional ques- 
tions, he was brief but lucid, and spoke without 
hesitation, and without reservation. <A sickly 
young man asked him if he should live long. 
“You will soon die,” said Priessnirz. “ And 
why?” inquired the startled patient. ‘“ Because 
a thin taper lighted at both ends cannot last | 





long.” ‘The good water doctor could be facetious | 
too. Count 'I., no stranger at the pleasare bath | 


for hypochondriacs, once said to him—“ My good 
friend, if I were in your place, I should hunt all 
hypochondriacs to the devil.” Priessyrrz replied, 
laughing—“ In that case I must begin with your 
excellency.” A young man had been in a Bohemian 
hospital for six weeks, without having derived 
any benefit; he was brought to Priessnirz in 
April, 1851. The latter, who had known him 
some time before as a strong and handsome 
stripling, was shocked on beholding a mere 
skeleton in his presence, and quietly remarked— 
“The Bohemians are arrant rogues; they keep 
the flesh and send the bones to me.” 


Priessnitz was a man of action. What could 
be done immediately was done immediately, and 
he never did things by halves. Alk his letters 
requiring answers were answered within four- 
and-twenty hours, whatever their number. He 
detested triflers, gossips, and scolds. If he had a 
lady scold as a patient, he was wont to prescribe 
so many glasses of cold water to cool down the 
noisy member. He was a man of great courage, 
and, by his presence and example, did much to 
allay the fears of his patients and townsmen 
during the dark and stormy 1848. He had 
naturally no liking for the doctors: he declared 
them to be his worst scholars, and did not mind | 
mortifying them through, what he conceived to be, | 
their blunders. In proportion to his strength of 
faith in his own system was the strength of his 
prejudices to existing systems or theories of medi- 
cine. We should infer that he was a man after 
Dr. Jounson’s own heart—a good hater—not of 
persons, but of systems and abstractions. Logi- 
rally speaking, he was too objective, too intuitive, 
and too obstinate in his conclusions. Prigessnirz 
has been accused of greediness and a love of 
money; and his biographer comes to his rescue. 
His wants were few, and what money he saved 
was for his family, Serincer declares that he 
never asked for a tee. “He took what was given 
him, and many, very many, gave him nothing.” 
In the summer of 1849, the rich Parisian banker, 
R., brought his wife, who was suffering from 
a complaint of long standing, to Priessyirz 
for relief. The cure was not without sensible 
results, but the lady had delayed too long. After | 
a four months’ trial of the water-cure, she resorted | 
to a female quack in the neighbouring village of 
Weidenau. This coming to his ear, he sent to 
the Baroness to say that he could no longer attend | 
her, as she had lost faith in his treatment. The 
following day, as Priessnirz was sitting in the 
great dining hall, he received a letter from the 
husband of the lady, drily stating that, as the 
water-cure had done his wife no good, she would 
discontinue it. Searcely had he read the signa- 
ture of the letter, which inclosed 200 florins, 
than he handed it to his next neighbour at 
table, saying;—“I cannot accept of this money; 
I shall send it back instantly.” A guest urged | 
that he might receive the money with a clear | 
conscience, as an honorarium for four months’ 
attendance. “No,” he replied, “I cannot keep 
the money. Read for yourself. His wife has not 
been cured.” The same guest represented to him | 
that he ought not to make a present to a rich 
banker, and that, if he could not keep the money, 
he might devote it to some charitable purpose. 
Priessnitz considered a moment, and then said: 
“ You are right. He would only laugh at me, and 
that I have not deserved.” The money was given 
to augment the funds of an hospital about to be | 
built in Freiwaldau. We must not omit to add 








to this sketch of the life and character of | 
Priessnitz the testimony of his biographer, that | 
never was there a better husband and father, and | 
that his happiest hours were spent in the com- | 
pany of his wife and seven children. 
In 1851, Prizssnirz felt and announced that | 


| the materials. 


he was drawing towards his end. In 1847 he had 
an attack of apoplexy, and was recovered by his 
assistants, by means of the cold water treatment. 
The events of 1848 considerably disturbed his 
system, and his almost incessant engagements did 
not permit him to bestow sufficient care on his 
health. In his last illness he steadily refused the 
assistance of physicians, and prescribed for him- 
self after his own system. “Thank Gop,” he said, 
“ there is still cold water!” He died gently, in the 
presence of his family, on the 28th of November, 
1851. 

Those who take an interest in hydropathy, will 
find in the present work much curious informa- 
tion respecting the mode of treatment pursued by 
Priessnitz, with many strange and remarkable 
vases of persons cured or benefited by it. It is 
enough that we indicate the sources of informa- 
tion, leaving it to every one to form his own 
judgment on the subject. 





ITALY. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 
(Continued from page 573.) 
Dvurine the past spring the Grand Dukes of Russia 





witnessed the opening of a house near the spot where | 


the excavations terminate, on the street leading to the 
Nola-gate. The exterior of this is (as almost invariably 
in the Pompeian houses), quite plain and insignificant, 
but on entering you discover a mansion of the more 


aristocratic character: first is the Atrium, within its | 
centre the usual tmpluvium, or marble cavity for | 
receiving rain, and a graceful table of the finest white | 
marble on its brink ; the walls around are gaily painted | 


with architectonic devices, and in each compartment the 
figure of a Bacchante, a winged nymph playing on 
some instrument, &c., all on grounds of red; next you 
enter the Peristyle, also provided with an tmpluvium, 
its portico consisting of ten columns covered with stucco 
fluted, and on one side a fragment of the architrave and 
attic, now supported by props, are still preserved above 
this colonnade, though the paintings covering this attic 
like a frieze immediately fell off on exposure. The 
small square rooms, of the usual plan and size, that 
open on these courts, are covered with painting, minia- 
ture groups, or heads within a border, being introduced 


at regular intervals on the red and yellow surface. | 


The most remarkable of these pictures are, Mars and 


Venus seated on a couch, whilst an Amoretto is sport- | 


ing with akid on the ground; Venus floating in air 
supported by Eros, revealing herself to Anchises (or 
Paris), who is seated, with his shepherd’s crook, on a 
bank ; Orestes slaying Clytemnestra in a hall, divided 
by a compartment like a screen, above which Electra is 
looking upon the scene of vengeance with satisfaction. 
The remains of a staircase make it evident that there 
has been an upper story to this house, and six skeletons 
have been found during its excavation, which still 
continues, several partially broken columns of marble 
baving been disencumbered during the few days pre- 
vious to my visit, obviously the remnants of a portico 
either belonging to another court, or a garden, opening 
off the Peristyle in the centre. Near this I visited the 
spot where the labourers are now principally engaged, 


and found nine orten men, with six little boys, listlessly | 
plying the mattock and spade at a steep bank of ashy | 
soil that intercepts the course of the partially excavated | 


street leading to Nola. A soldier was superintending 
the proceedings, but you might suppose from the 
languid indifference and dilatoriness of those engaged, 
that nothing more important than the working of some 
old stone-quarry was in progress. The government 
nominally employs twenty-five for the work of excavat- 
ing, and as many more for auxiliary labours ; but 
actually, I was informed by the custode, not more than 
fifteen is the daily average occupied for the whole 
enterprise ! a contrast, indeed, to the energy displayed 
in the field of researches by the French, when under 
Murat 1,000 men, including a company of sappers and 
miners, were daily engaged at Pompeii, whilst twenty- 
four cars drawn by teams of oxen, attended to carry off 
It seems that Murat intended, at one 
time, to have no fewer than 2,000 constantly dedicated 
to these labours, and the first king of the Bourbonic 


Dynasty at Naples, Charles III., set the spirited | 


example of working with the mattock in his own 
hands. During the time, upwards of a century, that 
has elapsed since the discovery of Pompeii, the region 
excavated has not exceeded the proportion of one third 
to the entire space included within its walls, whose 
circumference has been completely uncovered. The 
government allows no works to be carried on beyond 
the walls, and the villa called (perhaps too arbitrarily), 
that of Cicero, which was first opened about a century 
ago (near the Street of Tombs), was filled and covere 

up, after having been rifled of its treasures, so that 
nothing is now visible on the spot save a long mound 


| of earth overgrown with bushes and weeds. 


The accessorial pieces of scenery, within the walls of 
this City of the Dead, are often singularly picturesque, 
and the mountain-backgrounds wildly romantic. At 
times you pass over the soft ashes through long lanes, 
where nothing is visible on either side except clustering 
groves of poplars and fig-trees, loaded with festoons of 





the vine, hanging from branch to branch. A few rude 
cottages have been allowed to spring up among the 
ruins for the use of the custodi and soldiers, but the 
principal quarter of these latter is, in the Forum Nun- 
dinarium, which thus appears partially rebuilt, and has 
its centre c2eupied by a pretty garden and an orchard 
of figs, peaches, and apricots, under whose trees the 
cotton-plant grows with abundant produce. Within 
one of the small rooms (shops for market purposes) 
that surround this Forum, has been fitted up an altar 
at which mass is celebrated every Sunday, the greatest 
= of the congregation (few as are its average num- 
ers) having to kneel in the open air beside the half- 
fallen, yet still painted columns that once sustained a 
portico round this quadrangle. Could a Christian of 
any denomination fail to be impressed by this celebra- 
tion of the Sacrament of Redemption in such a scene 
and amid such remembrances? It struck me even 
more than the cross and the shrines of the Via Crucis 
in the arena of the Colosseum; and when we call to 
mind that theatres, basilicas, prisons, public baths, and. 
other places of amusement, but not one hospital or 
other asylum for the relief of suffering has been found 
among the yet disinterred remains of this voluptuous 
city, it may be felt that society under Paganism, and 
society under Christianity, are contrasted by those 
monuments with an effect that teaches and suggests 
more than yolumes of sermons. 

The last work published on Pompeii, at Naples, 
bears the date 1851, and the name of Stanislas Aloe, 
| Secretary to the Museum. It is written in French and 
| contains an excellent map, but as an archeologic autho- 
| rity, is far inferior to the work of Sir W. Gell, and 
though the descriptions are minute and correet, I am 
perfectly astonished at some of the errors in éetails, 
familiar even to the superficial student of antiquities. 

In the cabinets appropriated to the Papyrus collection 
at the Bourbonic Museum, ten persons are daily 
employed to unroll, decipher, and transcribe, un:er the 
direction of the Chevalier Genovese. ‘The wal!s are 
hung with framed and glazed portions of the MSS. 
now published, the great majority of which, are Greek. 
The publication entitled Herculaneusium Voluminum 
que Supersunt, is magnificently got up, and conducted 
with a spirit highly creditable to the Neapolitan anti- 
quarians ; each papyrus is here given in a facsimile, 
showing the original state, and on the opposite page is 
a fair copy with the missing words filled up in red, and 
| in juxtaposition the translation into Latin from those 
| MSS. that are Greek. The first volume, dated 1793, 
| contains the treatise of Philodemos on Music; the last, 
dated 1850, Philodemos De Gratia, together with a 
part of Epicurus De Natura, the twelve books of which 
have been all found at Herculaneum, from which city 
alone it is that any papyri have been brought in a con- 
dition allowing the possibility of unrolment. Even 
these are concluded to have belonged toa private library, 
whilst the pubic one remains yet not only undiscovered, 
but unsought; nor, unless the Palace of Portici be 
taken down, is there any chance of further treasures 
being brought to light on this spot. The few papyrus 
scrolls found at Pompeii, are also preserved, but com- 
pletely carbonized and reduced to broken fragments. 
Those of Herculaneum, yet untouched, are still nume- 
rous, and resemble cylinders of charcoal veined at the 
extremities with concentric circles. 











PreTER PINDAR AND THE PRINCE OF WALES.— 
I will trespass upon your space by an anecdote whick has 
not been told, out of many that I know of this remark- 
able man. ‘The Prince of Wales always had slips of the 
Doctor’s works from the printer, while they were in the 
press. When he became Prince Regent, a messenger 
was sent to the Doctor to know what the Prince was 
indebted to him for the proof slips. None had been 
sent for years, because the Doctor had not written any- 
thing worth sending. ‘I thought it a sufficient honour 
that the Prince read my works in that way. I never 
expected to be insulted by such a demand so long after- 
wards,’ said Walcot. ‘*My orders are peremptory, 
Doctor,” replied the messenger.—** 1 have nothing to 
do with my writings now, nor with money transactions 
relating to them. You must go to Walker the bookseller.” 
The messenger went, the Doctor instructing Walker to 
make out a regular tradesman’s bill for the Prince 
Regent, to the farthing, and give a regular receipt for 
the sum when paid. Some little time afterwards the 
messenger called on the Doctor with a fifty-pound note, 
the account being forty odd pounds and some shillings, 
—‘‘ The change was of no consequence.”” The Doctor 
despatched the messenger to Walker again—saying he 
would not have the Prince’s money. It was a trading 
affair on both sides, and he must go to the traders. 
‘* Was not this very pretty?” said Wolcot ; “ the Prince 
had my squibs about his father to read openly at his own 
table, and then fearing that I may blab the fact, now he 
is become Viceroy, he thinks if he pays me for the rags 
all will be right.” Weltje, of the Prince’s household 
supplied the Doctor with the materials for many of his 
squibs. ‘The tale of the shaving of the royal cooks 
originated in a fact. The order was given, but with- 
drawn. It was founded on an accident of a trivial 
character,—which Walcot altered and made the subject 
of one of the richest comic poems in any language, 
exalting the insect hero— 


“To draw of deep astronomers the ken, 
The Georgium Sidus of the sous of men."— 


Cyrus Reppine in the Atheneum, 
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SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE 


MEDICAL SCIENCE. | 

poe 

THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL | 
WORLD. 


I. New Books. 


| 
Mr. F. B. HEADLAND has published a volume “On the 
Action of Medicines on the System; or on the Mode in | 
which Therapeutic Agents introduced into the Stomach | 
— their peculiar effects on the Animal Economy ;’’ | 
ing the Prize Essay to which the Medical Society of 
_ on awarded the Fothergillian Gold Medal for 
852. 
The choice of this subject for a prize essay was well- 
timed and wisely determined by the Council of the 
Medical Society. The effrontery of modern quackery 
on the one hand, and the contempt on the other hand, 
with which the profession has treated the pretensions 
of all quacks, especially those pseudo-philosophers who 
pin their faith upon the vagaries of Hannemahn, have 
each tended to awaken in the public mind a desire to | 
know in what respects the principles of legitimate | 
medicine and the pretensions of its opponents differ so | 
widely from each other. Here then is a work in which 
the ‘eon of medicine is expounded in language 
which every reader of education and science may com- 
prehend; and we venture to say that no unprofessional 
erson who takes the trouble to become familiar with | 
its contents will ever afterwards be in danger of being | 
taken in the toils of quackery. Without offering a 
critical analysis of this interesting and well-written 
work, we shall give a slight sketch of its contents, and 
advise our readers to peruse the original. 


BY CELSUS TERTIUS. 
} 





Div, 11. Catalytica. 
Ordo 1, Antiphlogistica. 
. Antisyphilitica. 
. Antiserophulosa. 
. Antiarthritica. 
. Antiscorbutica. 
. Antiperiodica. 
. Anticonvulsiva. 
. Antisquamosa. 
Crass II. Nevurorica. 
Div. I. Stimulantia. 
Ordo 1. Stimulantia Generalia. 
2. Stimulantia Specifica. 
Div. IT. Narcotica, 
Ordo 1. Inebriantia. 
2. Somnifera. 
3. Diliriantia. 
Div. IIT, Sedantia. 
Ordo 1. Sedantia Generalia. 
2. Sedantia Specifica. 
Cxuass III. ASTRINGENTIA. 
Ordo 1. Astringentia Mineralia. 
2. Astringentia Vegetabilia. 
Crass IV. ExviMinAntTIA, 
Ordo 1. Sialagoga. 
2. Expectorantia. 
. Cathartica. 
. Cholagoga. 
. Diaphoretica. 
. Diuretica. 
A large portion of the work is devoted to the first of 
these classes, Hamatics, or medicines which act while 


COmID Cr & CODD 


Doreoot 


| in the blood, which they influence. Mr. HEADLAND 
| explains his having devoted a disproportionate space to 


We may observe that aithough rational medicine | this class of medicines on the ground that their impor- 
has always been based upon anatomy, physiology, | tance has been depreciated by some medical writers 
chemistry, and other sciences tributary to medicine, yet | while others have overlooked them, or even ignored 
it cannot be said that the principles of therapeutics | their existence. Our author has done much service to 


have ever been so firmly established but that they have | 
frequently been shaken by the advance and improve- | 


medical science by placing this subject in its true light. 
It is now most satisfactorily proved that many chronic 


ment of the collateral sciences, Not unfrequently, | diseases, and especially local diseases of constitutional 


doctrines, once exploded by the discoveries of the day, | 
have in a yet more advanced stage of science, been | 
re-instated by common consent. Thus the humoral | 


pathology of a former age, then the creature of fancy, | 


origin, are, properly speaking, blood-diseases ; that is, 
they arise either from some impurity in the circulating 
fluids, or from a deficiency or excess of their natural 
constituents. The proper, and indeed in many cases 


and, as such, rightly dismissed before the advance of | the only remedies for this numerous class of maladies 


induction, has again found a footing (although in a dif- 
ferent guise) under the auspices of the microscope and 
modern chemistry. We cannot therefore tell what may 
be hereafter the principles of legitimate medicine. The 
objection to Homeopathy is, not that it is heterodox, 


but that it is utterly incongruous with the present state | 


of science, and that it is founded not on induction or 
on reason, but on wild vagaries and dishonest pre- 
tensions. If diseases are to be cured by remedies 
which shail produce effects similar to them, then 
(as Mr. HeEAvLAND justly remarks) the majority of 


disorders must remain hopelessly incurable : “ we | 


know of no medicines that are capable of producing 
such affections as agues, small-pox, or phthisis ; 
and when such remedies are known, their employment 
would certainly be singularly objectionable. © Who 
would administer strychnia in tetanus, opium in con- 
gestion of the brain, or irritants in gastrodynia? The 
arguments alleged in support of the theory are of the 
most fallacious kind. For example, it is said that 
diaphoretics cured the sweating-sickness, and purgatives 
are given with advantage in diarrhoea, on the ‘ Homeo- 
pathic’ principle. But it should be observed that the 
Sweating in one case, and diarrhea in the other, are the 
attempts of nature to get rid of the disease by elimi- 
nating a poison; and that in seconding these attempts 
We are availing ourselves of an agency which does not 
resemble the disease, but is like to the natural mode of 
eure.” 
The general principle which Mr. HEADLAND lays 
down as the foundation of his Essay, is, “that the 
eat majority of medicines must obtain entry into the 
lood, or internal fluids of the bod;, before their action 
can be manifested, and that to this end medicines must 
be soluble in the gastric juice, or they cannot gain 
entrance into the circulation, and must therefore for the 
most part prove inert.’’ These propositions, it may be 
observed, are the result, not of guess, but of direct 
experiment. The author lays down general rules with- 
out claiming that the modes of operation of all medi- 
cines are absolutely known, some of them being matters 
of dispute, others as yet involved in mystery: but the 
following outline of his classification of’ those medicines 
which act after entering into the blood, according to 
their supposed modes of operation, will give the reader 
an idea of the contents of the book : 
Cuass I, HmMarica, 
Div. I. Restaurantia, 
Ordo 1, Alimenta. 
2. Acida. 
3. Alkalia. 
4. Tonica. 
5. Chalybeata. 
6. Solventia. 


are, the hematics or blood medicines, which act either 
| by restoring what has become deficient ( Nestawrantia) 
| or by destroying or neutralizing what is impure, 
| poisonous, or redundant (Catalytica.) This is done 
| directly by putting into the stomach either in solution, 
| or to be there dissolved, the very article in which the 
| blood is deficient, which is thence directly carried into the 
| blood by absorption; and thus what is lost is restored. 
| In the same way the catalytics (or contraries) neutralize 
| what is wrong or in excess, The author has very 
| properly classed these direct purifiers of the blood in a 
| category quite distinct from the Eliminatives which 
purify the blood indirectly by acting on the glandular 
system, and exciting through that medium the absorp- 
tion and discharge of the offending material. Thus the 
hematics purify the blood as soonas they reach it, by a 
sort of chemical action; the eliminatives produce no 
effect in the blood until they have been conveyed by it 
into, and then have also acted upon, the glands or 
excreting membranes. The latter part of the volume 
which is devoted to the actions of particular medicines, 
is worked up with much labour and research. There 
is no department of medical science which is so unsatis- 
factory as the variety of opinion held by practical men 
as to the exact value, doses, and effects of medicines 
in common use. Mr. HEADLAND’s modest opinions 
on these points where they are expressed, appear to be 
formed rather on those of the majority of the authors 
who have written on the question than on the real 
merits of the case. There must be a systematic inquiry 
instituted on a large scale before the profession can be 
as to the conditions on which the full benefit is 
to be expected from such medicines as mercury, iodine, 
iron, arsenic, quinine, cod-liver oil, and many others. 
The Provincial Medical and Surgical Association has 
already instituted some inquiries of this nature, and it 
is to be hoped that they will accomplish still more in 
that way. 

Mr. Fercusson, of King’s College, has recently 
put forth the third edition of his System of Practical 
Surgery. The chief additions are certain observations 
on chloroform and the cases suited to its use, a chapter 
on diseases of bones, and another on diseases of the 
joints. It is gratifying to find so expert an operator 
expressing himself averse to amputations, and proposing 
expedients for saving limbs, formerly, as a matter of 
course, condemned. 

The Dietetics of the Soul, by Ennest Von 
FEUCHTERSLEBEN, M.D., has been translated into 
English from the seventh edition of the original work. 
There is a deal of common-place in this volume, 
and a deal which is not common-place. The 
common-place is true ; the rest is either untrue or sheer 
nonsense. We have met with few books whose preten- 


DRAMA, &. 


II. Eprpemic Diseaszs. 

A remarkable epidemic consisting of carbuncles, 
boils, whitloes, pustular eruptions and superficial 
abscesses, has lately been traversing not only the 
whole of Europe, but the continent of America, the 
East and West Indies, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
probably the whole civilized world. It appears from a 
series of papers by Mr. Hunt in some recent numbers 
of The Lancet, that the epidemic has existed about 
four or five years, that it attained its maximum of 
intensity in London in January, 1852, and that it 
declined considerably from that time till May. This 
was shown by the Registrar General’s weekly register, 
from which it appeared that the average annual deaths 
from carbuncle in the metropolitan districts for the 
last twelve years is 34 per annum, but that the deaths 
have doubled every four years since 1840 till the year 
1851, in the last quarter of which they were again 
doubled, and redoubled in the first quarter of 1852. 
Thus in 1840, 1841, 1842, 1843, the deaths from 
carbuncle averaged 33 per annum; in 1844, 1845, 1846, 
1847, 8 per annum ; in 1848, 1849, 1850, 1851, 18 per 
annum ; last quarter of 1851, 9 deaths, averaging 36 per 
annum ; first quarter of 1852, 16 deaths, 64 per annum ; 
second quarter of 1852, 5 deaths, 20 per annum. In Jan., 
1852, were registered 8 deaths; February, 4; March, 4; 
April, 3; May, 0; June, 2. It would appear from 
this that at midsummer the epidemic was rapidly 
vanishing. There has been, however, a very consider- 
able re-action since that time. The vernal quarter 
registered but 5 deaths, but the summer quarter 15 
deaths. It is not to be asserted that the deaths from 
carbuncle supply an accurate index of the spread of the 
apidemic, which, however painful and troublesome, is 
rarely fatal, but it is the only index we have. Judging, 
however, from what we see and bear, we believe that 
boils and whitloes, as well as carbuncles, are still 
exceedingly prevalent, chiefly, but by no means ex- 
clusively, among the middle and lower classes. The 
small pox has rarely or never assumed so terrible 
an epidemic character as during the last winter and 
spring. The deaths in the metropolitan districts have 
more than doubled their usual number; at present, 
however, it is rapidly declining, and the small pox 
hospital which was overflowing in the spring, is now 
almost empty. So severe and fatal has been this visita- 
tion, that there is reason to believe that but for the 
protective influence of vaccination, the disease would 
have decimated the metropolis. At present scarlatina 
is the prevailing epidemic. The cholera yet ‘* looms in 
the distance.’ Very inadequate preparations have as 
yet been made for its approach : there has been much 
talking but little or nothing has been done. 


III. Curt-Cuat anv Discoveries. 

The Medical and Surgical Association already num- 
bering about 2,000 is at present rapidly increasing 
in all parts of the United Kingdom. Various new 
branches are being established— among others one 
which is to embrace London and its suburbs. The 
weekly publication of The Journal, its removal from 
Worcester to London, and the appointment of Dr. 
CormMAck as Editor, are the causes of this active 
movemert. ‘The first number of the new weekly series 
will be published on Friday, the 7th of January. 

Leap Potsoninc.—Dr. ALDERSON has been deli- 
vering the ‘‘ Lumleian Lectures” at the Royal College 
of Physicians, for the session 1852. The subject was 
“The Effects of Lead on the System.” After describ- 
ing the paralysis and other effects produced by the 
absorption of lead, Dr. ALDERSON adverted to the 
different modes of absorption, and the distinct forms of 
disease set up by each particular mode, colic being 
referred to the presence of lead in the intestinal canal, 
paralysis to the presence of lead in the tissues occa- 
sioned by the absorption of lead through respiration, 
&e. He then detailed the most approved method of 
treatment in cases of chronic and acute poisoning by 
lead, and made some strictures on the unscientific use 
of lead in medicine ; he spoke of the contamination of 
water for domestic purposes by lead; also of wines, 
fermented liquors, and beer, which latter article is 
often poisoned with lead. ‘‘ ‘I'he beer-engine,” he says, 
‘‘which is in common use with publicans, is by no 
means an insignificant source of danger. The commu- 
nication between the cask in the cellar and the tap, is 
made by a leaden pipe, sometimes thirty or forty feet 
in length ; and the construction of the engine, which 
is an exhausting pump, causes the whole length of the 
pipe to remain always full. When there is a rapid 

raught, the effect is small; but after intermission, as 
in the nights, the beer, if at all acid, cannot fail to act 
upon the lead; and it is remarked among the beer- 
drinkers, that in the morning the first draw has an 
unpleasant taste, which they attribute to the brass 
fittings of the pump.’”’ A more important sanitary 
question (inasmuch as the whole popuiation are con- 
cerned in it) is discussed in Dr. ALnDERSON’s last 
lecture ; viz., the contamination of our domestic sup- 

lies of water by leaden cisterns or leaden — The 
gers from this source cannot be too publicly made 








sions have been more preposterous. 


known, especially as the circumstances under which 
this machinery becomes dangerous, are not generally 
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known. On the other hand, it is universally known 
that many thousands of families receive their water- 
supply through a leaden medium without in the slightest 
degree suffering from it, although the water is not pure 
but containing saline matters in solution. The fact is, 
the purer and softer the water ~ the greater is the 
danger. The saline ingredients of spring water form a 
rotection against the solution of lead. ‘This has been 
Fully demonstrated by Dr. Curist1sow, in his valuable 
work on poisons; but the danger is still very much 
misunderstood, and as often overlooked. ; : 
A New Medical School is about to be established in 
connexion with St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington. In 
the meantime, clinical lectures are delivered by the 
physicians and surgeons. Cexsvus TERTIUS. 








SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 

Screntiric LirERATURE.—In the synopsis of “‘ the 
Committee of Recommendations,” appointed by the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
there occurs one recommendation which, if well deve- 
loped and energetically carried out by an active staff of 
writers competent to condense and report upon all the 
scientific information which accrues both at home and 
abroad, will render the greatest service to those engaged 
in the pursuit of science in this kingdom yet afforded 
to them by the Association, and give to its style and 


title, a meaning and reality which have not been con- | 


ceeded to this body in all quarters. So important do I 
deem this proposal that I transcribe the recommendation 
entire :—“ That in order to meet the growing wants of 


science, and remedy, in some degree, the inconvenience | 


caused to its cultivators by the dissociated, incomplete 
and discontinuous publication of scientific researches, 
it is expedient that the British Association, which, by 


its constitution, includes representatives of the various | 


scientific institutions of the empire should propose such 
general views on the subject as may be suggested by 
the experience of its members. That a committee be 
formed for the purpose of considering a plan by which the 


transactions of different Scientific Societies may become | 
part of one arranged system, and the records of facts | 


and phenomena be rendered more complete, more 
continuous and more convenient than. at present. 
That it be an instruction to this committee to place 


itself in communication with the Council of the Royal | 


Society, and the Councils of other Scientific Societies 
which receive scientific communications at regular meet- 
ings.” Then follow the names of the committee 
ere and the Recommendation thus terminates: 
“That it is important to have a Quarterly Record of 
British and Foreign Publications and Discoveries, and 
that the consideration of the practicability of obtaining 
this be referred to the same committee.” 
no student of science but would rejoice to see this 
recommendation, or rather string of recommendations, 
practically, usefully and successfully developed; and a 
great service would it be to all those, and the number 
is great, who cannot afford the money for purchasing, 
even if they could the time for perusing, the various 
scientific transactions and journals published here and 
abroad. What is wanted is a Periodical, monthly 
would be better for the reader, although perhaps inflict- 
ing harder work on the editors, which should be a 
Resumé, condensed and critically treated, of all the 
scientific discoveries of importance made both in Europe 
and America, and given with the celerity which is one 
chief characteristic of the political journals. The 
Comptes Rendus, of the Academy at Paris, and 
L’ Institut, of the same city, are examples of the kind 
of journal wanted, only instead of being confined to the 
scientific progress of one country like these publications, 
it should extend its range to the advance of science 
throughout the world, and do in short for science 
what the Revue des Deux Mondes, Tue Critic, The 
Atheneum, and similar journals do for general litera- 
ture. To succeed, however, the work must be quickly 
and efficiently done, and those engaged on it must be 
fairly paid for their labour; the desultory efforts of 
voluntary or ill-paid contributors could only be attended 
with failure, and the consequent infliction of a heavy 
blow on the true interests of Science. An augmentation 
of the amount of subscription to the Association would, 
I presume, be gladly submitted to by the members, 
provided they got its value in a well-conducted journal ; 
some diminution of the expense of publishing its own 


“* Proceedings” might be effected by a condensation of | 
many of the Papers now published, and the omission of | 


others, without deteriorating the actual value of this 
publication ; much of the money now granted for special 
researches would be applied in a way more generally 
useful than it now is, if devoted to such a journal as 
the one proposed, and there are a sufficient number of 
well educated men, especially young men, resident either 
in London or connected with the various scientific 
establishments throughout the country, perfectly com- 
petent to condense and somewhat popularize the dis- 
coveries and researches of their scientific brethren 
throughout the world, who, for a moderate remune- 
ration, could be engaged to regularly contribute to a 
journal which would be of efficient asssistance to the 
interests of, and reflect credit on the Science of Great 


Britain, 
ANCIENT OPTICAL ART. 
An Assyrian Lens.—I have lately had occasion 


Now there is | 


Egyptians were in the habit of using an indelible ink 
for marking linen, resembling the liquid we usually 
employ for this common domestic purpose in its chief 
constituent, silver; and now it appears that excavations 
at Nineveh have afforded in one of the articles rescued 
from seeming oblivion, a fair presumptive proof, that 
the dwellers in the plains of Shinar, the very cradle 
of the oldest science, Astronomy, had wrought, and 
must have been acquainted with some of the powers of 
those wondrous transparent discs, which, at the expira- 
tion of thousands of years, when arranged and combined 
by a Galileo, gave to man power to sweep the realms of 
space, and to bring within the range of his vision, suns 
and systems, invisible to his unassisted eye, and which, 
when a in the microscope, open on another 
view of the Infinite, where, instead of magnitudes and 
measurements so enormous that although we can write 
and speak of, yet the mind is incapable of grasping and 
realizing them, another creation is displayed to our 


ness as the other was in its vastness. In the Treasure- 
house at Nineveh, together with various bronzes, 
ivories, and other evidently prized possessions, a 
wrought piece of rock-crystal was found, which has 
been subjected to the critical judgment of Sir David 
Brewster, and pronounced by him, after the most care- 
ful measurements and examination, to be a true optical 
lens, and not to have been so wronght to serve as an 
ornament. 
side is one of the original facets of the crystal of quartz 





the convex face was ground on a lapidary’s wheel, or 
by some such method, as it varies in thickness, this 
amounts to 2-10ths of an inch in the thickest part; the 
longest and shortest diameters being 1 6-10ths inch and 
1 4-10ths inch respectively, whilst its focal length is 
44 inches. Sir D. Brewster has also been engaged in 
investigating the specimens of decomposing glass from 
the same locality, many of which, found at Kouyunjik, 


splendour of their iridiscence the most beautiful speci- 
mens of oriental opal. 
APPLIED SCIENCE. 
Protean Strong, OR ARTIFICIAL Ivory.—A 


handles, paper-weights, and such like articles, was to 


view as much beyond our apprehension in its minute- | 


may be seen in the British Museum, rivalling in the | 





of great simplicity, and affords a contrast to that of Mr. 
Cheverton, just described as being a mere adaptation of 
known facts, to the cementing together any object 
moulded in sand, by employing a solution of silicate of 
soda (sand dissolve in a solution of caustic soda) to 
moisten the sand, in the first place, and thus enable it to 
retain the shape of the mould, and secondly, to act as a 
cement, and by slow chemical action, subsequently 
assisted by — to heat, uniting the particles of 
sand into a fine conglomerate held together by the 
alkaline silicate. This application promises well, and 
will undoubtedly prove admirably adapted for all inter- 
nal purposes and elaborate decorations in stone-work ; 
and, in its unbaked state, for filters, grindstones, &c., 
it will probably be of much utility. For external use, 
its advantages, although loudly vaunted, are far more 
problematical, and I should regret its being employed 
in any publie building designed for perpetuity, as I 


| cannot think its non-disintegration by atmospheric 


It is not perfectly circular, and the plane | 


from which it was cut, whilst it seems probable that | 


action in anywise established, nor can it be safel 

assumed to be the case. Much stress seems to be lai 

on the absence of lime in this composition, whereas it 
appears to me that the introduction of a small amount 
of this alkaline earth, of fine quality, like the Bristol 
lime, taking care that the soda silicate was free from 
carbonic acid, would aid materially in furthering the 
durability of this material, especially if a longer time 
could, consistently with economy, be spared to allow 
the materials to re-act on each other whilst in the damp 
state previously to the drying and final ignition. It is 
by no means unlikely that this process may, if ulti- 
mately successful, pave the way for the introduction of 
many artificial stones. Most of our sandstone rocks 
are simply sand cemented together by oxide and silicate 


| of iron, other metallic oxides form silicates of various 
| colours, whilst the vast heaps of slag and “‘ cinder”’ 


lying not merely useless, but choking the vicinity 


| of our iron furnaces, are surely but waiting to be 


adapted to the use and advantage of man. It is because 
these are truly glass, having undergone perfect fusion, 


| and afterwards rapid cooling, that these vast masses of 
| refuse split and crack in all directions so as to be unfit 


material under these names and formed into door- | 


be met with in the Exhibition of last year in Hyde | 


} 

| Park, and offers a singular illustration of the different 
| results which may be obtained from similar materials 
| by a variation in the modus operandi. Most people 


know that plaster of Paris is made by exposing gypsum | 


to a moderate heat, whereby the water of crystallization | 
is driven off and anhydrous sulphate of lime (plaster | 


of Paris) is produced, and also that when this powder 
is made into a thick cream with water, it rapidly sets 
again, ¢. e., assumes the solid form. Now in this last 
process, which has hitherto been the first stage of its 


used than is requisite to restore to the anhydrous sul- 
phate of lime the amount of water which has been 
driven off from the original gypsum, so that a large 


mass, and thus forms a light spongy porous opaque 
substance, instead of the comparatively dense, close- 
grained, crystalline, translucent mineral gypsum or 
alabaster, with which it is chemically identical. Mr. 
Cheverton, reflecting on the cause of this difference, 
deemed it probable that could plaster of Paris be slowly 
combined with no more than the quantity of water 


plaster of Paris being compressed and consequently 
unable to expand during the combination, an artificial 
stone might be produced, compact, crystalline, and 
translucent, in fact, that the original gypsum might 
be reproduced ; an expectation fully justified by expe- 
riment. The inventor’s mode of working is either to 
cut the native alabaster into the required shape, or to 
compress this substance in a state of fine powder ina 
proper mould ; in either case the object is exposed to a 
temperature of 250° to 350°. Fahr. for forty-eight hours, 
by which the combined water is driven off and it is 
converted into plaster of Paris, but retains both its 
shape and dimensions, although very friable. Plaster 
of Paris pressed in moulds is also used, and this is 
subjected to a similar baking. If a translucent 
appearance be desired, the object is immersed in white 
hard varnish, olive oil, or some similar material until 
the surface is saturated with the liquid; but this pro- 
cess is omitted if an opaque surface be required. Now 
comes the hardening and re-hydrating process ; this is 
effected by dipping the object for an instant only into 
water warmed to 100° or 150° Fahr., an operation to 
be repeated every ten to fifteen minutes, until the sul- 
phate of lime is saturated, and has combined with the 
quantity of water requisite to re-form alabaster. When 
this is effected, the process is complete, and the object 
thus formed is much harder than alabaster although 
like it, crystalline. Success depends on the skill in 
dipping, for the re-combination of the anhydrous sul- 
phate of lime with water, must be very graduall 
effected, or the object decrepitates and is destroyed. 
The material may be stained of any desired colour, by 
using dyeing solutions in lieu of water only. 
Siztceovs Stone.—Another description of artificial 
stone, thus named, invented some little time since b 
one of the Ransome’s, of Ipswich, has elicited muc 
remark from the public press, and invariably of that 
eulogistic tendency which time alone can enable us 


for any use, but employed as bases of artificial stone, 
and heated so as to produce vitrifaction but avoid fusion, 
as in the case before us, these scorie of the blast 
furnaces, forges and copper works might, by the expen- 
diture of a little thought and experimental inves- 
tigation, be made a cource of profit, instead of as now, 
annoyance and loss to the producer. 
HERMES. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 
TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


| On Monday, the Ist inst., a general assembly of the 
| Academicians was held at the Royal Academy of Arts, 


employment in the arts, far more water is necessarily | 


portion of this liquid is disseminated through the solid | 








to point out that there is some reason for believing the 





to appreciate at its proper value. The invention is one 


: / | tablet, on which a figure of himself is reclining. 
required to form the native compound, Alabaster, the | , 28s ; 


in Trafalgar-square, when Mr. Frederick Goodall was 
duly elected an associate of that institution. Among 
the monumental schemes to which the close of the 
great Duke’s career has given birth, is a project for 
completing the Wellington Testimonial in the Phoenix 
Park, near Dublin. This monument has been building 
for forty years. The following anecdote has been 
communicated to The Atheneum:—Before he died, 
Hood made a sketch for his own monument, which 
sketch is still in existence. It consists of a square 
A 
plain moulding surrounds it, and the simple legend is— 








He sang the Song of the Shirt. 


A new feature is about to be introduced into the print 
trade by Messrs. Southgate and Barrett, viz., the estab- 
lishment of a trade sale. A catalogue of the first sale 
of engravings, by a variety of eminent engravers, has 
been published; and some of the engravings to be offered 
to the trade for sale in masses are new. We learn 
from The Union, that among the late arrivals in Wash- 
ington, from Rome, is Horatio Greenough, Esq., the 
celebrated American sculptor, who returns to super- 
intend the work of placing his group in marble on the 
vacant platform at the eastern front of the Capitol, 
north of the Columbus of Persico. The group of Mr. 
Greenough has not yet arrived, and may be detained 
for some months. 


A subscription has been opened at Brienne for the 
purpose of erecting a statue to the memory of the 
Emperor Napoleon. At a banquet in Berlin, given 
on the occasion of the anniversary of a birth of a mem- 
ber of his family, the sculptor Afinger was assassinated 
by his brother-in-law. The Berlin journals announce 
that the rural proprietors throughout Prussia have 
combined to commission the sculptor Rauch for a 
marble statue of the celebrated agriculturist Thaer, to 
be erected in the capital ——The Revue Geneve states 
that the Federal Council has authorized the department 
of justice and police to incur the charge of photograph- 
ing the portraits of persons breaking the laws by men- 
dicancy in cantons where they have no settlement. It 
has been found that the verbal descriptions hitherto 
relied on are insufficient for the identification of the 
offenders. 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


NEW MUSIC. 

THE “UNCLE TOM BALLADS.” 
SureEcy our good friend Uncle Tom, and all associated 
with him, are fit subjects to inspire the composer, 
and call forth his best powers. Fully had we hoped, 
on seeing Mr. SAMuEL GLover’s name upon a 
set of songs from Uncle Tom’s Cabin, to find in them 
something original and touching, something equal, if 
not surpassing, his former compositions; but we are 
disappointed, the more so, that we know how well Mr. 
Gover might have treated the subjects he has so 
heedlessly and hastily undertaken, for in haste we feel 
assured these ballads have been got up for the purpose 
of seizing by the forelock the furewr which Mrs. 
Srowr’s beautiful story has created. With the 
exception of two, these ballads are in all points un- 
worthy of their author. Sleep on, my Child, and The Sea 
of Glass stand apart from the rest; a sweeter bit could 
not be penned than the air following the recitativo, in 
the former; there is also a dash in the latter, of this 
favourite composer's own style. These two pieces 
are altogether of a higher and more pleasing class of 
music than the cthers of the set, and may be added 
with advantage to our musical friends’ portfolios. The 
words by CHARLES JEFFREYS are characteristic and 
poetical. 

Britain Mourns a Hero Gone, by the anonymous 
authoress of A Song from the Absent, has unfortunately 
come under our notice with Sir Henry Brsuop’s 
Mourn for the Mighty Dead, and sadly it suffers by 
the comparison. Had it even appeared under less 
disadvantageous circumstances, we fear little praise 
could have been awarded to it; it is devoid of solemnity, 
and would have been equally suited to any other subject. 
The frontispiece is rather a nice view of Walmer castle. 
There is a dignity and loftiness of conception in Sir H. 
BisHor’s quartet, which it would be diflicult to excel 
—the words by CHArRLes MAcKAy are manly and 
simple, and the whole is calculated to draw tears from 
the least sensible to our great national sorrow; it 
will doubtless become a standard composition. 

L. W. WusremMAN has just published a sparkling | 
and joyous glee for four voices. The Merry Month of | 
Bay is (so to speak), substantially good; simple, and | 

| 








independent of ornament. Like the work of our old 
glee composers, it claims, upon its own intrinsic worth, | 
respect and admiration—heartily and conscientiously 
we recommend it to the musical. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
A BEGINNING has been made in a design to found a 
Musical Union for the West Riding in Leeds. One 
concert has been given with success.—— Mr. Alfred Bunn 
recently opened, in America, at Niblo’s Saloon, his 
Literary and Dramatic Entertainmeat—pictorially illus- 
trated.Madame Sontag’s concerts continue to attract | 
large audiences in New York. A new comedy by 
Madame Emile de Girardin, to be called “ Lady 
Tartuffe,” has been read and accepted by the committee 
of the Theatre Frangais. Mdlle. Rachel will play the 
principal character. M. Jullien’s Pietro 11 Grande 
is in preparation at the Grand Opera at Milan for the 
season of the Carnival. All the magnificent resources 
of La Scala are to be employed in its representation. 
A dramatic oratorium, John the Evangelist, by 
Kiistner, is about to be produced by the Berlin Singing 
Academy.—=Meyerbeer’s Prophet is about to be 
brought out at the Royal Theatre at Stockholm. 
Meyerbeer has finished a new opera for the Opéra 
Comique of Paris. The prospect of the dramatic art 
are brightening in Norway. A project for the erection 
of a national theatre in Christiania, the capital of that 
“ annexed” kingdom, has been set on foot, and a fund 
has been already raised by subscription of the richer 
inhabitants sufficient for its construction. The 
Prefect of the Loire Inferieure has closed the theatre of 
Nantes, upon the ground that the company is so bad 
that the public complain of their inetliciency, and that 
the tendency of such a state of things is to lead to a 
breach of the peace. The Paris correspondent of The 
Atlas mentions that the danseuse Cerito vowed a chalice 
to Our Lady should she be fortunate enough to secure 
an engagement this year at the French Opera of Paris. 
Having been re-engaged she has fulfilled her under- 
taking, and presented to Our Lady a chalice of Gothic 
pattern, bearing on its foot an inscription which tells of 
the vow, and begs a blessing on the future efforts of the 
dancer to please the indulgent public which has already 
bestowed such praise upon her endeavours. The 
Revue des Théatres gives as follows the general receipts 
of the theatres, concerts, and other places of public 
amusement in Paris during September:—Theatres re- 
ceiving subventions, 220,110fr. 49c.; secondary thea- 
tres, 597,862fr. 68c.; concerts, balls, &c., 70,341 fr. 57¢.; 
sundry places of amusement, 17,572fr. 70c.; making a 
total of 905,887fr. 44c., being an increase of 


























decrease of 54,656fr. 83c. in those of the concerts and 
other places, as compared with the previous month. 








GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES, 


RELATING TO BOOKS, AUTHORS, SOCIETIES, &c. 





Mapame Punzsky will shortly publish a volume 
giving an account of the residence and travels of 
Kossuth and his companions in the United States. 
Mr. Jared Sparks, The Herald learns by a private letter 
from Boston, is busy with a reply to Lord Mahon’s 
recent pamphlet, and his “Letters to Washington,” 
with Notes, being a selection from this portion of the 
hitherto inedited Revolutionary Correspondence, in three 
octavos, will appear soon from the Boston press. 

Kohl, the traveller and author, is diligently engaged 

in preparing a work on the geographical discovery of 
America. He has made a most voluminous collection 
of maps, chiefly traced by himself, and this from good 
authorities; and his MS., which already extends to 
several hundred folio pages, promises to yield matter for 
many quarto volumes. 5,000 copies of Hawthorne's 
Life of Pierce, published by Ticknor, Reed and Fields, 
Boston, were sold in one week. Of Mr. Bancroft’s 
fourth volume, issued last spring, the very large number 
of twenty thousand copies is understood to have been 
already sold, in America alone, and there have been 
editions of it published in London and Paris, and hulf a 
dozen translations in various parts of Europe. M. de 
Lamartine has brought out another volume, the seventh, 
of his History of the Restoration ; and the eighth and 
last is to appear immediately. Baron Prokesh, late 
Austrian Charge d’Affaires at Constantinople, has just 
completed a History of the War of Independence of 
the Greeks. The text of the work fills two large 
volumes; the documents, &c., are contained in a supple- 
ment of three volumes. ——~ The Grand Duke of Tuscany 
has named a new commission which, together with two 
members of a commission formerly appointed for the 
same purpose, is charged with the task of compiling a 
new National Dictionary, in which all the new words 
that have established themselves in the language by 
daily use are to be incorporated and made classical. 
The Belgian government has just caused to be pub- 
lished a magnificent folio volume, entitled The Belgian 
Constitution Illustrated. It contains, in addition to the 
text of the “ Constitution,” portraits of the King and 
the Duke de Brabant, and engravings personifying or 
symbolizing the different great points of the funda- 
mental law, such as the liberty of public worship, the 
liberty of the press, equal laws for all, the judicial body, 
&c.-——The publication of the Autobiography of the 
great Swedish chemist, Berzelius, which was ready for 
the press, and was to have appeared some three or four 
years ago, has been postponed, it appears, indefinitely. 

Pensions have recently been conferred from the civil 
list on Dr. Charles Richardson, author of the new 
English Dictionary, 75; and Mr. Francis Ronalds, 
of the Kew Observatory, 75/., in “ consideration of his 
eminent services in electricity and meteorology.” The 
Professorship of Natural Philosophy in the Galway 
College, vacant by the resignation of Mr. M. W. Crofton 
has been filled up by the appointment of Mr. G. J. 
Stoney.——M. Louis de Cormenin has been appointed 
“redacteur enchef” both of the political and literary 
parts of the Moniteur. At Cambridge the Seatonian 
prize poem, in English verse, the subject 4/anmon, has 
been adjudged to James Mason Neale, M.A., Trinity 
College. The Maitland prize, given triennially for the 
best English essay on some subject connected with the 
propagation of the gospel through missionary exertions 
in India and other parts of the heathen world, has 
been adjudged to the Rev. C. K. Robinson, of St. 
Catherine's Hall. A large number of copies of a 
translation of Victor Hugo's Napoleon le Petit have 
been seized at Leipsic. In the same town sentences of 
six weeks’ imprisonment have been passed upon seven 
persons convicted of commemorating the execution of 
Robert Blum, who was shot by the Austrians for his 
participation in the defence of Vienna against Windisch- 
gratz in the antumn of 1848. 

The schools and hospitals of the city of London 
have obtained from the munificence of Miss Hardwick 
a testamentary bequest of 20,0000. ‘There is a feel- 
ing among some members of the London University that 
one of the parliamentary seats now vacant through the 
disfranchisement of Sudbury and St. Alban’s should be 
given to that institution. A meeting of the Senate is 
to be called in reference to this matter. At the open- 
ing of the Government School of Mines for the winter 
session, an introductory lecture was delivered by Dr. 
Lyon Playfair, on the subject of the Industrial Edu- 
cation of various Foreign States. The object of the 
lecturer was to point out the necessity of combining 
scientific training with practical industry. Details were 
given as to the industrial schools in Denmark, Prussia, 
Saxony, and other continental countries. In France, 















































240,090fr. 27c. in the receipts of the theatres, and a 


schools by which skill and industry are directed —— 
The ploughman is busy at work in Hyde-park, where 
the palace stood, preparing the ground for grass seed, 
which will be sown in a few days. Mr. Grove, the 
secretary of the Crystal Palace Company, states that 
the difficulties thrown in the way of Mr. Wyatt and 
Mr. Owen Jones, in their efforts to obtain casts at Naples, 
are in course of removal; that it is probable they will 
be allowed to take a cast of the statue of Marcus Aurelius, 
in the capital, through the influence of Cardinal Wise- 
man; and that steps have been taken to permit them to 
take copies of the treasures in the galleries of Munich 
and Berlin. The operation of laymg down the wires 
of the underground electric telegraph between Dover 
and the metropolis is completed, and, a junction having 
been effected with the submarine cable, a direct com- 
munication was at once established between the offices 
of the “ Enropean and Submarine Printing Telegraph 
Company,” in Corahill, and Paris. This new line of 
telegraph follows the route of the old Dover coach- 
road, The third ascent of the Nassau balloon for 
meteorological purposestook place from Vauxhall Gardens, 
on Thursday, the 21st October, under the auspices of 
the Kew Committee of the British Association, Oa 
leaving thé gardens, the temperature was 58° Fahr.; at 
the lower surface of the cloud (1500 feet high), it was 
50°; at the upper surface (3400 feet), 505°; at 4400 
feet, or 1000 feet after clearing the cloud, 524°: after 
this height the temperature decreased till it reached 
25° at the elevation of 12,609 feet. ‘The air within 
the cloud was quite saturated with moisture. 











DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


HAYMARKET: — Richelieu in Love; a Comedy in 
three acts, by the Author of Whitefriars. A Capital 
Match ; a Farce by Mr. M. Morton. 

Lyceum :— Married Daughters and Young Hus- 
bands ; a Comedictta in two acts, by Mr. Daty. 

MARIONETTE THEATRE:— Mr. Woooin’s Carpet 
Bag and Sketch Book. 

St. JAMes’s THEATRE :—Mr. Henry S:nith’s Voy- 
age and Travels in Australia. 

Drury LANE :—Jullien’s Promenade Concerts. 
Whether the author of Richelicuin Love be a gentle- 

man or a lady, is now the great dramatic vecata questio, 

The piece has proved, as we anticipated, exceedingly 

successful, and in spite of the attempts made by certain 

critics to throw cold water upon it, the public are deter- 
mined that its better judgment shall not be perverted 

to serve interested and venal motives. It is, indeed, a 

very great misfortune that so many gentlemen unite the 

double capacity of author and critic. Those who do 
the theatrical articles for the daily papers have banded 
themselves into a coterie more offensive than defensive. 

Unless an author happen to be one of themselves, they 

regard his work, be it never so excellent, as a trespass 

upon their own private manor, and prosecute him with 
all the rational severity with which country magistrates 
unite to crush a poacher who has been caught flagrante 
delicto, Unable to take any fitting plice in the great 
banquet of reason, they act like the fabled Harpies aud 
foul the dishes and the garments of those who come 
better provided than themselves. Honest folks who, in 
their simplicity, believe that all critics are in the habit 
of recording their unbiassed judgments, may possibly 
feel a little startled at finding that the very critic who 
was thrown into a rapture of admiration by Mrs. 

Mowatrr’s yapid comedy, Life in New York, and 

discovered beauties in it which no one else could be 


| persuaded into recognising, is so much less enthusiastic 


with regard to Richelieu tn Love. The above remarks 
may furnish a key to the riddie. For interest of action, 
polished epigrammatic dialogue, and the most brilliant 
quality of wit, we know of no recent piece to equal the 
latter. If there be any fault, the language is a lictle too 
flowery ; but this is a venial error, for in the French 
court, where the talk had ever an cuphuistic smack, roses 
and violets did, indeed, furnish the staple of conversa- 
tion. It is, however, a curious statistical fact that in 
these three acts there are no less than ¢Airteen similes 
about roses, jive similes about violets, and thirty-six 
similes drawn from other horticultural and floricultural 
sources ; making in all four-and-fifty vegetable tropes. 
Perhaps, on a revision of the play, the elision of some 
of these may not be without advantage. We were much 
delighted with Mr. Wessrrr’s impersonation of 
Richelieu, it is utterly free from all those harshnesses 
and corrugosities inseparable from the tragic phase of 
the great Cardinal’s character, and we question much 
whether there be any other actor upon the stage who 
could so well have depicted the wily, oily, comic 
Richeliew as Mr. Wexster. Mrs. STirLino’s 
conception of the character of Anne of Austria is 
perfect; Mr. Lergu Murray isa very fit representa- 
tive for Buckingham, and we were much pleased with 
Mr. Howe’s Louis XJ/J., both in dress and demean- 
our, @ very exact impersonation of that gloomy, weak, 
and suspicious monarch. Mr. M. Morron’s little farce 
of A Capital Match, has proved to be a very capital 
hit ; but, as the merit of the piece lies chiefly in the 
humour of the dialogue and the unctuous manner in 
which Mr. KeELEY supports the part of Sunnyside, 
it would be useless for us to give any description ot 





the government gives most liberal aid to the various 


the plot. 
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Married Daughters and Young Husbands, from 
the pen of a young gentleman named Day (at least, 
so we are informed) has not suffered by its removal 
from Sadler’s Wells to the Lyceum. At the former 
house, where only great pieces de resistance will go 
down, and pretty little things like this are looked upon 
as “‘kickshaws,” the merits of this comedietta were 
totally unappreciated ; but at the Lyceum the case is 
far otherwise. There is a hopeful promise about this 
young author (for we hear that he is young) that pre- 
dicts great things for the future, for in even this, his 
first known attempt, he has displayed a polished ele- 
gance of language, a power of intensifying characters, 
and a subdued but untiring flow of wit surpassed by no 
contemporary author that we know of. 

Such of our readers as have not yet done so, will do 
well to visit Mr. Woopin’s excellent entertainment 
called The Carpet-bag and Sketch-book. Without 
drawing any invidious comparisons between this in- 
genious gentleman and the elder MATHEWS, who was 
the inventor of this species of entertainment, we have 
no hesitation in saying that it is the most amusing 
exhibition of its class we know of in the present day. 
Mr. Woonrn’s powers are his voice and features, and 
the rapidity with which he executes his various trans- 
formations are almost magical, and his mimicry of 
several popular actors and showmen is very clever. 

Mr. Henry Sir, of Transatlantic celebrity, invites 
the public to inspect a panorama of the gold-diggings 
at the St. James’s THEATRE. The panorama itself 
is very well painted, and, as there is no reason to doubt 
its verisimilitude, will no doubt prove attractive on 
that account to all interested in the fate of those now 
toiling in the auriferous regions; but the accompanying 
lecture might have been made a little less commonplace, 
and we would, in all good feeling, suggest to Mr. 
Smiru that the introduction of trite old Joe Millers 
adds very little to the effect of his composition, even 
though introduced with the preface “tas a friend of 
mine remarked.”” We can only say that if we had the 
misfortune to have such ‘‘friends,’’ we should lose no 
time in cutting them. 

Our readers will observe that enterprising M. 
JULLIEN has opened his yearly season of promenade 
concerts, and we need hardly say that they now furnish 
a fashionable evening »endezvous for thousands. The 
first night was disgraced by the attempts of a number of 
young “‘gents’’ to create a disturbance, but we are 
glad to see that the prompt decision of Mr. Henry 
has made an example of one of them by consigning him 
to the treadmill for a fortnight. This is quite as it 
should be, and will, no doubt, have its effect in cooling 
the enthusiasm of these tin-pot Hotspurs, It is a 
disgusting thing that respectable people cannot take 
their amusement in soberness and peace without being 
made the sport of a set of brainless blackguards, who, 
not content with being passively offensive to those who 
cannot avoid overhearing their talk and noticing their 
apish deportment, frequent these places for the express 
purpose of being as actively disagreeable as they can 
make themselves. 





AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 


(Authors and Artists will be supplied with Printed Forms for giving to 
us the necessary information, on application by letter to the Publisher. 
An Alphabetical Index of Names, at the close of eachj volume, will 
supply the means of ready reference. ] 


BLACKLOCK {WILLIAM JAMES), London, and Cum- 
whilton, Cumberland, Landscape Painter. Born London, 
1816. Exhibited at Royal Academy, London; British Insti- 
tution, London; Birmingham Society of Artists; Manchester 
Exhibition ; Liverpool Exhibition, &c., &c. 

BUCKLEY (CHARLES FREDERICK) 12, Bath-place, 
New-road, Landscape Painter in Water-colours. Born at 
Manchester, October 10, 1813. Exhibited at the Society of 
British Artists, Suffolk-street; the Liverpool Academy ; and 
the Royal Institution, Manchester. Has sold works at dif- 
ferent times at each of these Galleries. 


CROSLAND (Mrs. CAMILLA, maiden name CAMILLA 
TOULMIN), 3, Hyde Vale-cottages, Author and Editor. 
Born in London. Father was William Toulmin, Esq., a 
solicitor, who died 12th December, 1820, when his daughter 
was very young; she always had a taste for literature, but 
was upwards of twenty years ofage when her first published 
production appeared in The Book of Beauty for 1838, edited 
hy the Countess of Blessington. About this period she lost 
her half-brother, which loss threw her more entirely upon 
her literary resources for the support of herself and her 
mother. She married Mr. Newton Crosland on the 22nd of 
July, 1848. Author of 

Lays and Legends of English Life. How. London. 1845. 

Poems. Orr and Co., London. 1846. 

Partners for Life: a Christmas Story. Orr. London. 1846. 

Stratagems ; a Story for Young People. Hall, Virtue and 
Co., London. 1849. 

Toil and Trial ; a Story of London Life. Hall, Virtue, and 
Co., London. 1849. 

Lydia; a Woman’s Book. London: R. Groombridge and 
Sons, 1852. 

Contributor to :—Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal; Cham- 
bers’s Miscellany of Tracts; People’s Journal; Iuminated 
Magazine; Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine; Iilus- 
trated London News; Bentley’s Miscellany; The Home 
Circle; Friendship's Offering (Annual); Yhe Keepsake 
(Annual); &c. &c. 

Editress of :—The New Monthly Belle Assemble, since April, 
1844, and of The Ladies’ Companion since August, 1851. 


DENHAM (WILLIAM HEMPSON), Surgeon, Foulsham. 
Born at Ipswich, December 26, 1806. Author of 
Verba Consilii; or Hints to Parents who intend to bring 
up their Sons to the Medical Profession. 1837. J. 
Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
The Queen, the Parliament and the People. 1838, Effing- 
ham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 








The Law of God, and the Law of Man, with reference to 
the Punishment of Death. This was only privately 
circulated. 

The Use and Action of Stays and Corsets, on Disease and 
Development of the Female Figure. 1850. J. Churchill, 
Princes-street, Soho. 

Rejected ; or Hades, Heaven and Hell. Nearly ready. 

Contributed to The True Sun, in its lifetime, as an ardent 
advocate of Free Trade before it was the topic of the dav, 
to The Times on the subject of the Poor Law, and to The 
Lancet. 


DUFFIELD (WILLIAM), 14, Bladud’s-buildings, Bath, and 
36, Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square, London, Portrait, Genre, 
and Fruit Painter. Born at Bath, Somersetshire, June 2nd, 
1817 or 1818. Entered student of the Royal Academy, in 
1839, and studied as a pupil of Mr. George Lance; also in 
the Academy at Antwerp, Belgium. Exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy, British Institution, Suffolk-street Gallery, and 
National Institution of Fine Arts. 
EATON (RICHARD BENDENETT), residing at Creting- 
ham Vicarage, Woodbridge, Suffolk. Born at Marlborough- 
Mills, 1780. At twelve years old took the degree of P. D. in 
the office of The London Mercury; was a journeyman 
compositor for two years, and, in 1803, commenced his 
literary career by The Picnic, a weekly periodical, in which 
he was joined by Horace and James Smith. Started as School- 
master in a village near Buckingham, and in 1844 was 
ordained. obtaining the curacy of Maddon, which a year 
afterwards was changed for that of Queen's Norton, and 
Whittlebury in Northamptonshire. In 1839, came to reside 
on his present vicarage in Suffolk. Was appointed by the 
Earl of Clarendon as one of his private Chaplains, and by 
the late Duke of Grafton as County Magistrate. For six 
years contributed largely to The Ipswich Journal. Works 
published : 
Speculum Gregis; or, Parochial Minister’s 
Messrs. Rivingtons. 1819. 

Bishop Hall’s Sacred Aphorisms. R. Slocombe, Leeds, and 
George Ball, London. 

A Discourse in Blank Verse. Loder, Woodbridge. 1832, 

An Essay on the Physiology of the Sense of Feeling. 
Rivingtons. 1851. 

Monody on the Ear! of Clarendon. 


Assistant. 


1839. 


KINKEL (JOHANNA, formerly J. MATHTEUX, of Ger- | 


many), Musical Composer, Teacher, and Authoress, London. 
Anthoress of 
Vogelcantate (Musical Burlesque.) Berlin: Trautwein. 
1840. 


Many Selections of Airs aed Duets, between 1838 and 1851. 
Leipsig: Hofmeister; Cologne: Eck, Schloss: Schles- 
inger, Bute and Bock, Trautwein ; Mayence and London : 
Schott. 

Kindergesangschule. Mayence and London : Schott. 1850. 

Don Ramiro, Cantate. Colorne: Eck. 1840. 

Sacred Music; Hymnusin Coena Domini. Sec. Ed. 1841. 

Erzihlungen. Stuttgart: Cotta. 1850.—Sec. Fd. 1851. 

Erinnerungen aus dem Jahre (Memoirs), 1849. Colaezeck's 
Monatschrift, Stuttgart, 1851. 

MARTIN (JOHN), Lindsay-house, Chelsea, Historical 
Painter and Engraver. Born July 19, 1789, at the Low 
Lands End, Haydon-bridge, near Hexham, Northumber- 
land. Alpheus and Arethusa, exhibited as Clytie in Royal 
Academy, 1814, and purchased by the late Earl Grey. 
Joshua commanding the Sun to stand still, Royal Academy, 
1815, and British Institution, 1817; received chief prize of 
the year, 100 guineas—a second picture of this subject was 
painted for Mr. Scarisbrick, and exhibited in British Insti- 
tution, 1849. Fall of Babylon, British Institution, 1819, 
purchased by H. P. Hope. Belshazzar’s Feast, prize 200 
guineas, 182], in possession of J. Naylor. Destruction of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, exhibited at Egyptian Hall, 
1822, commission from Duke of Buckingham. Seventh 
Plagne, 1823, British Artists, purchased by the late Earl of 
Durham. Fall of Nineveh; at Western Exchange, Bond- 
street, 1828, purchased by Mr. Scarisbrick. The Deluge, 
Royal Academy, ditto. Coronation of the Queen, 1839, 
ditto. Three Scenes from Milton, 1845-6, ditto. Paphian 
Bower, ditto. Hermit, 1843, and Curfew, 1842, ditto. Eve 
of the Deluge, 1840, purchased by Prince Albert. Assuage- 
ing of the Waters after Deluge. 1840, purchased by the Duke 
of Sutherland. Cast Man, 1849, purchased by A. Boadle, 
Esq.. of Liverpool. Moses in sight of Promised Land, 1850, 
British Institution, purchased by Prince Albert. Last 
Judgment, 1850. Engravings: Illustrations of Paradise 
Lost; The Bible, and all the principal pictures. 


MERRY (WILLIAM), born in London in 1792, present 

address, Highlands, near Reading. List of published works: 

The Philosophy of a Happy Futurity, established on the 
sure Evidence of the Bible. 5th Edition. 1840. 

Predestination and Election considered Scripturally. 

Observations in reply to the Letters of Sir Richard Vyvyan, 
Bart., M.P., on the subject of Prison Discipline. 1845. 

The Separate System, combined with Corrective Instruc- 
tion. 1846. 

Transportation, considered in connexion with Reformatory 
Instruction. Reading: G. Lovejay; London: Whit- 
taker ; Hamilton and Adams. 1848. 

The author, after some years of official service, is devoting 
the leisure of retirement to the alternate claims of the study 
and the active duties of position as a County Magistrate. 

PUGHE (Rev. EVAN), B.A., Vicar Choral and Parochial 
of Bangor Cathedral, &c. Graduated at Oxford, 1828. 
Published, by request, 


A Sermon at Chirbury, Salop. 1832. Hamilton, Adams 
and Co. 

A Sermon in The Church of England Magazine. No. for 
April. 1839, 


Two Sermons (by request) on the Papal Aggression, and 
on leaving Llanidloes, Montgomeryshire. 1851. Hughes, 
St. Martin’s-le-grand. 

An Anthem and Chants: ‘ Teach me, 0 Lord.” 
Dean-street, Soho. 

REDDING (CYRUS), Author. Born at Penryn; residing 
at Hill-road, St. John’s-wood ; went to the Continent at the 
Peace for three years, and during part of the time edited 
Galignani’s Messenger. In 1820 joined Thomas Campbell in 
editing thirty volumes of The New Monthly Magazine, in 
which he wrote nearly two hundred articles. Compiled 
“ Andrew’s Travels” for Murray ; contributed four volumes 
to Constable’s Miscellany; published an elaborate history on 
Wine; edited six Liberal newspapers; has been a contribu- 
tor to numeroW® periodical works ; published 

Pandurang Hari. A Novel. 

Translation of Miillner, and the Poems of Korner. 


ST. JOHN (PERCY B.), eldest son of J, A. St. John, born 


Novello, 


4th March, 1821, at Plymouth; went to France in 1829 . 
returned to England in 1836 ; went to Texas in 1840, returned 
| in 1843; has published : 

The Young Naturalist’s Book of Birds. 

The Trapper’s Bride. 1845. 

The Enchanted Rock. 1846. 

he White Stone Canoe. 1846. 

The Fireside. 1847, 

The Three Days of February. 1848. 

Miranda: a Tale of the French Revolution. 

I thick vol. New York. 

Also innumerable tales, essays, &c. in magazines, reviews, 
and periodicals: ‘‘Bonnevard, the Prisoner of Chillon,’ 
“The Miser’s Will,” ‘The Eagle’s Nest,” “The Adventures 
of a French Republican,” “A Life of Robespierre,” &c. Is also 
well known as a public lecturer and a political writer on the 
Democratic side. 


_ ST. JOHN (BAYLE), second son of J. A. St. John. Born 
in London in 1822 (August 19); went to France in 1829, to 
Egypt and Siwah in 1846; returned in 1848, went to Egypt 
in 1850, returned in 1851. Has published, 

The Eccentric Lover. 3 vols. 1845. 

Adventures in the Lybian Desert. 1848. 

Two Years in a Levantine Family. 1850. 


ST. JOHN (HORACE STEBBING ROSCOE), fifth sur- 
viving son of J. A. St. John. Born in 1831. Has published 
A Life of Christopher Columbus, 1850. 


WILLIAMS (Rev. MORRIS), M.A., born at Carnarvon, 
1899, of parents in humble life. From fourteen to nineteen 
years of age followed the trade of cabinet maker, then went 
to a German school at Chester; was admitted as under- 
graduate at Jesus College, Oxford. In 1835 became curate of 
Holywell, Flintshire, subsequently of Bangor, Carnarvon- 
shire, and is now incumbent of Amlwch, Anglesea, and 
rural dean. Published: 

Fj Flwyddyn Elwysig, a series of original Poems. 1843. 

A Translation into Welsh of Dr. Sutton’s Disce Vivere. 

1849. Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. 
A New Metrical version in Welsh of the Book of Psalms. 
1850. New Edition. Oxford University Press. 

Translation of Dr. Sutton’s Disce Mori. Now in the 

press. 

All the Bibles, Testaments and Prayer books, which have 
been published at Oxford University Press for the last four- 
teen years, have been published under his superintendence. 





1838. 


1848-49. In 








BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


(The Publisher of THE CRITIC is desirous of purchasing the following 
works. Any person having them to dispose of to send price and 
particulars to Mr. Crockford.]} 

The Seeress of Prevorst. I12mo. London: Moore. 

Johnson’s Tour to the Hebrides. 8vo. 3rd edition. 

Aikin’s Biography. From Vol. VIII. on to the end. 

Hope’s Merbid Anatomy. 

Carswell’s Plates. 

Bright’s Reports. 

Bell’s Illustrations of the Laws of Scotland. 
Copies wanted. 


1845. 


Vol. I. Two 








DEATHS. 
| eee. Recently, by suicide, Mr. George Andcrson, the 
ciown. 

| Coapman,—On the 24th October, at Cambridge, Dr. Chapman, 

Master of Gonville and Caius College. 

| Curnron.—Lately, Mr. Henry Fynes Clinton. The “ Fasti 
Hellenici,” and “Fasti Romani,” are works which entitle 
him to the high place he holds in modern classical litera- 
ture. 

Duncan.—On the 28th October, at 6, South Frederick-street, 
Edinburgh, Janet Douglas, wife of the Rev. John Duncan, 
LL.D., Professor of Oriental Languages, New College. 

Hunt.—On the 3lst October, in his 29th year, at Kensington, 
Vincent, youngest son of Mr. Leigh Hunt. 

Pontin.—Recently, in a most extraordinary manner, M. 
Pontin, a Swede, whose literary patent was well-known, 
and who was Deputy-Master of the Ceremonies at the 
Court of the King of Sweden. He was returning to Sweden 
after a voyage he had taken on the Continent. On board the 
vessel in which he was passenger, some carboys of muriatic 
acid were placed on deck just over his cabin; during a very 
stormy night, two of these bottles broke one against the 
other, the acid running through the cracks of the deck 
into his cabin; the gas which was contained in it imme- 
diately produced convulsions, from which he died after one 
day’s dreadful agony. 

Ramey.—Recently, at Paris, aged 57, M. Ramey, the sculptor, 
a member of the Academy of Fine Arts, and Professor at 
the School of Fine Arts in that capital. M. Ramey was 
the author of the group of ‘‘ Theseus and the Minotaur,” in 
the Tuileries. 

Scnoiz.—Lately, Dr. Scholz, one of the most distinguished 
oriental scholars of Germany. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Agnilar’s Home Scenes and Heart Studies, fep. 8vo. 6s, 6d. cl. 

Amyott (The) Family, 1 vol. fep. 8vo. 5s. el. 

Analysis and Summary of Acts of Apostles, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Andrews’s Agricultnral Engineering, Part IL, 12mo. Is. el 

Archbold’s (J. F.) New Common Law Practice, post 8vo. 25s. bds. 
Bancroft’s History of the American Revolution, Vol. IL. 8vo. lds. cl. 
Barnes's Notes on Book of Revelations, er. Svo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Bentley's Series: Carlen’s Brilliant Marriage, 12mo. ls. bds. 

Bohn's Ant. Library: Matthew Paris's English History, Vol. L 3s. 6d. 
Bohn's Classical Library: Demosthenes’ Orations, post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
3ohn's Philological Library: Analysis, &c. of Herodotus, 5s. cl 
Bohn's Scientific Library : Schouw’s Earth, Plants, Man, &c. 5s. 
Bohn's Standard Library: Bacon's Moral andi Historical Works, 3s. 6d 
Bookcase : Beard’s (Dr.) Voices from Captivity, er. 8vo. 1s. 6d. bds. 
Bowdler's Family Shakspeare, Vol. L. fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Brooke's Poems illustrative of Grace, Creation, &c., 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Brown (Dr.) The Dead in Christ, 18mo. 2s. cl. 

Brown's (Dr.) Plain Discourses on Important Subjects, 4s. cl. 

Chambers's Instr. Library: Paley’s Moral Philosophy, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Christian (The) Missionary, fep. 8vo. 2s. cl. 

Chalmers’s (Dr.) Sabbath Scripture Readings, Vol. I. er. 8vo. 5s. ol. 

Cook's (Eliza) Journal, Vol. VII. royal 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Colenso’s (Rev. J. W.) Elements of Algebra, 18mo. Ls. 6d. swd. 

Conybeare and Howson’'s Life and Epistles of Paul, Vol. IL. 20s. cl. 

Comic Almanack for 1853, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Cumming’s Christ receiving Sinners, 18mo. 1s. cl. 

Cumming's (W. H.) The Canticles Pointed, oblong, 2s. 6d. cl. 

Day and Dines, Iustrations of Medieval Costume in England, 7s. 6d. 

De Ros’s (Col. Lor 1) Young Officer's Companion, fep. 8vo. 9s. half-bd. 

Descantis's (L., D.D.) Popery and Jesuitiam at Rome, 12mo. 3s. cl 





Double Marriage, by Mrs. A. Crawford, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cL. 
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: ¥ : " 
Edgar Clifton ; or Right and Wrong, by C. Adams, fep. 4 a | M OURNING .—COURT, FAMILY, and | 
oe ber Oey oe eS COMPLIMENTARY.—The Proprietor of The London Genero 

l vol. 4 she | Mourning Warehouse, begs respectfully to remind families whose | 
nnd . " w) —— “ pape sav oom “6a cl. ewd. bereavements compel them to adopt Mourning Attire, that every article | 

ilbart's ements of Be 
Hall's Pilgrimages to English Shrines, 2nd series, ilustrated. 16s. cl, | OF the very Dest loseriptcn, Fequiaie oe enone Noumne 
eB) a Penet  - ~ e~y = “— Estimates for Servants’ Mourning, affording a great saving to families, | 
es a Bes ae! oe Pa til Ses 3s a are furnished; whilst the habitual attendance of experienced assistants 
foie t- Loaf Maury Menaea| by apace aie: Bis. 6d. (including dressmakers and milliners), enables them to suggest or sup- 
a i e « ~ “ 
Homilist (The), conducted by Rev. D. Thomas, Vol. I. post 8vo. 4s. ply at Brprronyee iA for the Widewt wd Pently Mourning ee | 
eens nee ears apy Vol. 2 a web hn by Stoequeler, 8vo. 6s. kept made up, and a note, ‘descriptive of the Mourning required, will | 
Mustrated careers of all Nati 5 ols. I. pa IIL. 4to. 5s. each. insure its being sent forthwith, either in Town or into the Country, and | 
, rte : ‘ n ble Terms. 
Jerdan’s (W ) Autobiography, Vol. TLL. post 8vo. 5s. cl. on the most ace Y. CLJAY, 247-249, Regent-street. 


Johnson and Shaw's Farmer's Almanac, 1853, 12mo. ty swd. 

Johnston's Atlases, Geographical Projections to, 2s. 6d. cover. : 

Kerr’s Common Law Procedure Act, 12mo. 12s. cl. ARISIAN and FAMILY MOURNING | 

Kinnears (The). a Scottish Story, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s, 6d. bds. WAREHOUSE, 246 and 248, Regent-street—HENRY COOK 

om nae ¢ 1) Bloceans egos i vabue io, yes “yl and Co., respectfally announce to their Patrons that their DISPLAY of 

anktree's ements d Vo ( ri “ 

Landsborough’s Popular History of British Zoophytes, plain, 10s. 6d. na EU rr te Mention, Milinery, Desnose, &c., adapted to the Season, 

Lee’s Twelve Stories of Sayings and Doings of Aximals, 2s. 6d. cl. ‘ 246 and 248, Regent-street 

Locke on the Understanding, abridged by Murray, a -— > oa J ‘ ” 

London Biographical Library: Lives of Brothers Humboldt, 3s. = zm 

Lowry’s (J. W.) Table Atlas, imp. 4to. coloured, 21s, half-bound. LENNY’S BALBRIGGAN STOCKIN GS, | 

Ms ICKS, VESTS, and DRAWERS will be found particularly 

adapted for country wear, as their great softness and elasticity prevents 


Maid (The) of Honour, 12mo. 3s. 6d. el. 
Memoirs of Blenkinsop, edit. by Author of “ Paddiani,” 2 vols. 21s. 

any inconvenience from rural exercises, and their durability surpasses 
every other make of cotton hosiery. 


Milton Davenant, by J. Bandinel, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 
Monachologia: Handbook of the Natural History of Monks, 5s. el. 

Sold only at BALERIGGAN-HOUSE, 33, Lombard-street, City. Samples 
sent free—and no Agent employed. 









Empedocles on Etna, and other Poems, by 
j 

















National Hlustrated Library : Wilkes's United States’ Exploring Expe- 
dition, 2 vols. er. 8vo, 2s, 6d. each, cloth. 
O'Connell's Excursions in Ireland during 1844 and 1850, 10s. 6d. cl. 


Older and Wiser, a Sequel to “ Amyott’s Home,” fep. 8vo. 3s. cl. see : 
Parlour Library : tao Jacquet rie, by James, 12mo. Is. 6d. bds. T OW TO KEEP A HORSE FOR LESS 
Pearson's (I.) Common Law Procedure Act, imp. 8vo. 8s. cl. THAN ONE SHILLING PER DAY, AND KEEP HIM WELL 
Peter Parley's Annual, 1853, 16mo. 5s. cl. gilt. TOO. Many CHAFF-CUTTERS, OAT BRUISERS for Man and 
Pictorial Bible History for the Young, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. Horse power, Flour Mills, Ploughs, Agricultural Implements of all 
Prisoners (The) of Craigmacaire, 18mo. Is. cl. kinds, Emigrants’ Tools, Light Carts. Pamphlet on Feeding, 1s. Dlus- 
Punch's Pocket-Book for 1853, 2s. 6d. roan tuck. trated List, with 140 Cuts, Is. Free per post. 























Parslo (J.) On the Government of the Heavens, post 8vo. 7s. cl. 118, Fenchurch-street, City. 
Railway Library: Helen Charteris, by Mrs, Ward, 12mo. 1s. cee sessesielleiadiiinimcagmise eR la es : 
Reading for Travellers: Old Roads and New Roads, fep, 8vo. 1s. bds. | 2K . 

Red Hall, by W. Carleton, Exq., 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. IQURE KA.—In FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS 


Reid’s (Hugo) System of Modern Geography, 2s., with Maps, 2s. 6d. are united the best material and first-rate workmanship, 
Religious instres tion, by the Author of “ Lessons on Objects,” Part Il., | together with that special excellence of fit whichis their distinguishing 
12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. | characteristic. Their superiority to all others is still maintained; and 
Riddle (J. E.) On Infidelity, "Superstition, &c. 8vo. 12s. cl. (Bampton | gentlemen who desire the luxury of a perfect fitting shirt are invited to 
Lectures, 1852.) | try them. The prices are, for the first quality, six for 40s.; second 
Routledge’s Standard Novels: Uncle Tom's Cabin and White Slave, quality, six for 30s. ; coloured shirts, for boating, shooting, and ordinary 
fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. wear 27s, the half-dozen. List of prices, and instructions for measure- 
Sealsfield (C.) The Cabin Book, er, 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. | ment, post free, = patterns of the new coloured shirtings free, on 
Seldon’s (J. P.) Progress in Art and Architecture, 4to. 21s. cl. | receipt of six star 
Sherwood's (Mrs.) Juvenile Forget-me-not, sq. 3s. 6d. cl. RIC HARD FORD, 38, Poultry (late 185, Strand.) 


St. Bonaventure's Psalter of the Blessed Vi ieee, trans. by names 8. 
St. John's (J. P.) Isis, an Egyptian Pilgrimage, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21s. aaa = ae | 
Stowe's (Mrs, H. B.) The Mayflower, 32mo. Is. 6d. cl FRASE and COMFORT in SHAVING.— | 
Strong's (L.) Gospel Reminiscences, Imo. Is. 6d. cl. 4 B.and 8. COWVANS’ CANTON STROP or, Quadrilateral Chinese 
Taylor's (L.) The Family Bible Newly Opened, fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl. Razor Sharpener, renders shaving easy to the most tender skin. The 
Tregelle’s Defence of Authenticity of Book of Daniel, 12mo. 1s. 6d. Siew ing testimonial is from that most eminent surgeon, Mr. Aston 
Trevor's (G.) Convocations of the Two Provinces, post 8vo. 5s. cl Key: “Sirs,—I have made trial of your Razor Strop, and find it to 
Two (The) Guardians; or, Home in this World, feap. Svo. 6s. cl. answer better than any strop I have hitherto used for giving a keen 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, illustrated, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. —— ge.) one to cutting instruments for anatomical and surgical purposes. — 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, illust. by Anelay, post 8vo. he (Partridge.) | C. ASTON KEY. To Messrs. B. and S. Cowvan, inventors, 164, Fen- | 
Vicissitudes (The) of Commerce, 2 vols. post Svo. “De el | church-street, London,” where the Strop, &c., may be obtained, and of | 
Wallace's (R., A. M.) Elements of Arithmetic, cr. 8vo. ls. 6d. cl. | Ba perfume rs, at 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., and 9s, 6d. each. | 
Wardlaw (R. D.D,) On Miracles, fep. 8vo. 4s. cl. COWVANS’ peculiarly tempered Razors. Tooth Powder and Shaving | 
Waverley's Novels, Library edit. Vol. VIL, 8vo. 9». cl. scene | Powder. 

Webber's (C. W.) Romance of Natural History, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. —____— eens Pe eee ne ee ee 
Weight (The) of a Crown, a Tragedy, by Ferragus, 8vo. 6s, cl. HE VERS SATIO, or REVERSIBLE COAT. 
Wellingtoniana, selected by Timbs, 12mo. Is. 6d. cl. | —Worthy the attention of the Legal and Clerical Professions.— 
Wetherell’s (E.) The Wide, Wide World, 12mo. 4s. cl. | EDMISTON and SON, 69, Strand, opposite the Adelphi, London.—The 
White (The) Slave, by Hildreth, illustrated, 12mo. Is. bds. | importance of this patented invention consists in the novelty of the 
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R™MEL'S TOILET VINEGAR (certified 


by Dr. URE to consist of the purest and most salubrious 
substances) is far superior to any Eau de Cologne as a tonic and 
| refreshing lotion for the Toilet or Bath, a reviving scent, a pleasant 
dentifrice, and a powerful disinfectant for apartments or sick rooms. 
Its useful and sanitary properties render it an indispensable requisite in 
all families. Price 2s. 6d. and 5s. 
Sold by EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer, 39, Gerrard-street, Soho; and 
| by all C) hemists, and Perfumers, and SACKER, 79, Cheapside. 


JINEGAR WITHOUT ADULTERATION. 
COOKR'S FRENCH WINE VINEGAR is universally admitted 

to be the best, being unequalled for flavour, strength, and purity. 
Families are confidently and respectfully recommended to try this re 
| genuine and excellent Vinegar (made from wine, instead of from malt), 
| imported direct by J. H. COOKE, 1, Fen-court, Fenchurch-street. 

Price 7s. per dozen, or 3s. per gallon. Terms, cash. Can be tasted, or 
| samples sent for approval on application. Bottles charged and allowed 
for when returned. 


> + 
1 es AND ITS ADULTERATIONS. 
Some time ago the spirited proprietors of The Lancet appointed 
a body of Analytical Sanitary Commissioners to analyze the solids and 
fluids consumed by all classes of Society. The results of these inquiries 
have been published from time to time, and have astounded the agen 
of this country by the fact that, with few exceptions, every article of 
food is more or less adulterated with deleterious substances. The Com- 
missioners have just published a Report of their Analyses of TWENTY- 
EIGHT SAMPLES of VINEGAR purchased from different Retailers of 
the article, who received it from the London Manufacturers; FOUR 
ONLY OF WHICH WERE FREE FROM POISON. ‘he first on the 
list was manufactured by 
HILis and UNDERWOOD, of Norwich, and 25, Fastcheap, London. 
The report goes on to prove that the Adulterations, which are of a 
most injurious character, are effected by the Vinegar Makers themselves 
and not by the Retailers. Sulphuric and other Acids are freely used, 
and the public health must inevitably suffer. Such conduct on the part 
of manufacturers cannot be too severely censured; and the public 
should take care to support only such firms as those of HILLS and 
UNDERWOOD, who have manufactured a pure and first-rate article 
in competition with those who use Sulphuric Acid or Vitrol. The 
analyses of The Lancet Commissioners furnish a singular confirmation 
of the decision of the judges in this particular department of the 
GREAT EXAIBITION, the firm of HILLS and UNDERWOOD having had 
the honour of carrying off the Prize for the BEST VINEGAR on that 
occasion. HILLS and UNDERWOOD’s VINEGAR is supplied by the 
most respectable spirit dealers, grocers, and oilmen in Town and 
Country. 


yr 

[MPORTANT CHINESE NOTICE.— 

Messrs. HEWETT and CO., the celebrated Chinese Merchants, 

have just received from their buyer at Canton, FOUR very Handsome 

Large Lacquered CABINETS on Stands, Four Work Tables with Carved 

Ivory Fittings, and Six Sets of Coffee Tables, all the finest specimens 

of Chinese Lacquer ever imported ; also thousands of — curious, and 
beautiful ¢ chine: se Articles, for sale, at moderate price 

HEWETT'S, 18, Fenchurch-street, City; and at Bake r-street Bazaar. 


POPE'S TEA WAREHOUSE, 26, Pavement, 


Finsbury. The Teas recommended for their excellent quality, are— 
d, 














The strong Pekoe-flavoured Congou, .. at 3 8 per Ib. 
The best Congou ew full Pekoe-flavour 

and strong ... woe ” 0 » 
The rich Souchong ... ooo ove eee co yp £4 gg 
The fine young Hyson aS : Po 
The best G sunpowder, rich delicate flavour » © 


Delivered free in London and the suburbs. Teas pac ke di in Three, 
Six, and Twelve pound canisters for the country. Orders for 2/. worth 
of Tea and Coffee forwarded, carriage free, to all parts of England. 


Wickenden’s (Rev. W.) Reginald, fep. 8vo. 6s. cl. | material and its application, viz., the double purpose of forming two in 


w iliams' 8 | Hints on the Cultivation of British Ferns, 3s. 6d. cl. 











Teeth, 5 Mr. JONE 
of IMPROVED ARMP ICIAL TEETH. 


nev 








EETH —1 29, Strand, and 55, Connaught- | 
Terrace, edaeteodl Single Tooth, 5s., a complete Set of | 
Surgeon-Dentist, Inventor and Manufacturer 

They adhere permanently, | 
change colour, or decay, and are better adapted for articulation, 





| one without trouble, one side presenting a gentlemanly morning-coat, 
| the other a riding or shooting coat in any texture or colour desired. In 
over-garments or paletots this happy discovery offers still more useful 
advantages to the wearer, one surface exhibiting a graceful and elegant 
walking-coat, while its counterpart is conveniently adapted for the 
rougher purposes of travelling, skilfully designed in each, and perfect 
in both their capacities. In these varying properties the public must 
' recognise a union of nove Ity and usefulness not hitherto accomplished. 


“TRIED IN THE BALANCE AND FOUND WANTING.” 
HE Analytical Sanitary Commissioners having 
analysed the Cocoa of every dealer in London of any impor- 
| tance, whether manufactured in London or not, have declared that 
| only four samples were genuine, ours being the best, being free from 
| husk and all refuse. They likewise expressed regret that, in the few 


mastication, and comfort than any hitherto used. Attendance from 
10 till 6. ) 





O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAITR, i 
WHISKERS, &c.?—EMILY DE S CRINILENE has been | 
many years established as the only preparation that can be relied | 
upon for the restoration of the hair in baldness from any cause, pre- 
venting the hair falling off, strengthening weak hair, and checking | 
greyness, and for the produc tion of whiskers, mustachios, eyebrows, 
&c., in three or four weeks, with certainty. It is an clegantly-scented 
compound, and will be sent, post-free, on receipt of twenty~ four | 
postage stamps, by MISS DEAN, 374, Manchester-street, ¢ s Inn- 
road, London.—At home daily, from 11 till 7. “It perf netly re abana | 
my hair, after seven years’ baldness.” —Major Hine, Jersey. * Crinilene 
is the best stimulant for the hair I have ever analyzed.”—Dr, Thomson, | 
Regent-square. ee 
} 
| 



















| Tailors, 69, Strand. 


| flame, extreme purity, slowness of consumption, and not affected by 
| cold. Half a gallon or upwards delivered free seven miles. 


Gentlemen supplied, sending their height and size round the chest over 
the waistcoat. Price from 50s. to 70s. London, EDMISTON and Son, 





samples they found to be genuine, the husk or shell of the nut, which 
they state to be, as food, comparatively worthless, should so generally 
be worked up with the nut.—Vide The Lancet, of May 31, 1851. The 
husk, &c. form about one sixth of the whole nut, so that by a 





DesN S fine ARGAND LAMP OIL, 4s. per | 

Hoary 80 extensively patronized and recommended by the 
nobility and gentry, is emphatically unequalled for the Argand, Solar, 
Carcel, Diamond, French Moderator, German, and every description of 
| patent oil lamps. Its characteristics are strength and brilliancy of 





them, as we do, we necessarily enhance the cost of the ai 

| request the favour of Cocoa drinkers to make trial of war Pu RE 

GRANULATED COCOA, in packets at 1s. per Ib. Their confidence 

| will not be misplaced. It isnow drank at the table of the first families 
in all parts of the kingdom. 

HANDFORD and DAVIES, 61, HIGH HOLBORN. 


DULTERATIONS.—The only MUSTARD 








DUNN’S PORCELAIN WAX CANDLES, 11s. 


dozen Ib.—Among the various candles introduced to public notice, 
these are acknowledged to be one of the most superior articles ever 


| £ which obtained the “Honourable Mention” of the Royal Commis- 
| sioners at the Exhibition of 1851, was DEWAR'S OWN MUSTARD. 
| Of forty-two samples tested by the Sanitary Commission, all were adul- 


manufactured, and have been universally admired. They give a | terated, but DEWAR'S BROWN MUSTARD, The Lancet reports to be 
brilliant light, are transparent as wax, do not require snuffing, free } “perfectly genuine :” (see Lancet, June 14, 1851.) In Jars, 1s. each: 


from smell, and have the most perfect appearance of the finest wax. 








MERICAN CLOCK WARE HOUSE, 545, 
| Dunn's Sovereign Sperm Candles, lls. 6d. per dozen Ib., are much 


and 546, NEW OXFORD-STREET, where will be found the 
largest assortment of those superior Time-pieces, American Clocks, ever | admired, being delicately white, brilliantly illuminating, exceedingly 
imported inte ‘this country, made by the oldest and most celebrated hard, requiring no snuffing, and are altogether very superior candles. 
Manufacturers in the United States. All our clocks are warranted to | Dunn’s Crown Wax and Sperm Candles are the most splendid Candles, 
keep correct time. The prices are—for Thirty-hour Clocks, l4s., 18s., made: perfectly transparent, and in all the good points of a Candle the 
and 25s.: for Eicht-day Clocks, 30s and 35s. | | ne plus ultra, 15s. 6d. per dozen Ibs. Dunn's best Composite Candles, 
Also, the CHILD'S VELOCIPEDE. a new American Invention for | 5%. 94. per dozen Ib. ; these are very excellent candles, and are infinitely 
the amusement and exercise of Children. It combines the Pony and | S¥perior to those candles usually Sold as “ composite,” are hard, white, 
Carriage, and by the graceful and easy exercise promotes muscular | Te quire no snuffing, and burn with a silvery flame. Dunn's Regency 
development of the arms and chest. It is recommended by the medical heat cea ene wae Oe as an oe cake coon a 
< co) 8 t. Toget it ave! ese candles ¢ ack om e y 8 
faculty, and appr ved by all who have seen it. Together with every 301b., and upwards. No charge for boxes.-JOHN DUNN and (o., Oil 


variety of American Goods. } 0 
Sold Wholesale and Retail by the Manufacturers and Importers, | Merchants, Waxchandlers, &c., 59, Cannon-street, city. Delivered 


ROGERS and Co., 545 and 546, New Oxford-street. | ree seven miles. 











O YOU BRUISE YOUR OATS? A Quarter 


. Bees miall Jed in England f of Oats at a Guinea, well crushed, will nearly make Four Sacks. 
Prizes that have vege ergs emoeie Scala N ICHOLSON of Immense saving, and important improvement of the Animal. OAT 

Seem Coen z wae basse | aed pe ho F ag re ae oy 7 ae teen qe bg ae neg ae Domestic 

NEW: , ep ee ve - ht Cs 

cultural Society, and one by the Royal Commissioners at the tape and Tile ditto, i. sean Pay ~ By jeder apo einer pet 

Exhibition. They have heen adopted by the Society for Improving the | r O < 

Condition of the Labouring Classes, in all their Model Buildings, as | ES SONS SY. GE SH SESS Ae. Speen ae owe 

well as in Prince Albert's Model Cottages in Hyde park. They may be M. WEDLAKE and Co., 118, Fenchurch-street. 

procured at Pierce's, Jermyn-street, London, and of most respectable Ramaphint on Feeding, ls.; List and 40 Illustrations, ls. Free per post. 

country Ironmongers. A new and handsomely illustrated Catalogue, , . 


with redaced Price-List, containing full particulars of all his recent rt . 3 
improvements in Cooking-Grates, from the complete Cottager’s Grate FOR V ARIC OSE VEINS AND WEAKNESS. 


at 30s, to the largest at 20 guineas and upwards, may be had on eget. | G URGIC AL ELASTIC STOCKINGS and 
c ation to the Manufacturer, enclosing four postage-stamps. ‘APS, on a New Principle, pervious, light in texture, and 
| inexpensive, yielding a permanent, efficient, and unvarying support 


QTR ING E LECTRO-SILVER SPOONS and | under any temperature, without the trouble of Lacing or Bandaging 





RIZE COOKING-RANGES.—The a 

















likewise a strong, low-priced article for Hospitals and the Working Classes 
FORKS, and every useful and elegant article for the Table and Side- | |. uaa, Saas “Ff : “ - * 

board.—CHARLES WATSON, 57, Bishopsgate-street-Within, and 41 EvAsTic NET CORSETS, of the same beautiful fabric. ABDOMINAL 
and 42, Barbican, manufactures Fourteen different pattern Spoons and SUPPORTING BELTS, for both sexes; those for ladies’ use, before and 
Forks, and on receipt of EIGHT POSTAGE STAMPS continues to send | “fer accouchment, are admirably adapted for givi ing adequate sup- 
free sample TEA SPOON of his ALBATA PLATE, or for FOURTEEN | POTt with extreme lightness—a point little attended to in the compara- 
Post AGE STAMPS conds as superior Flectro-Silver Teaspoon, as a | tively clumsy contrivances and fabrics hitherto employed. 

sample, with the various drawings, and his price current. C. WATSON | Instructions for Measurement, and Prices, on application, and the 
particularly invites families purchasing to inspect his choice and unique | articles sent by post from the sole Manufacturers, POPE and PLANTE, 
Stock of Goods. Albata Tea Spoons, 5s. 6d. per dozen ; Dessert Spoons | 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. The Profession, Trade, and Hospitals 
and Forks, 12s. 6d.; Table ditto, 16s. 6d.; Tea Pots, 24s. each; Cruet | supplied. 


Frames, 2ls.: Candlesticks, 15s. 6d. per pair. Old plated goods made | xT y 
perfectly equal to new by the patel pod a ny x A HE VIENNA EASY CHAIR, Price 35s.— 

A GOLD WATCH, GOLD CHAIN, and a GOLD KEY, for Seven | This Chair is stuffed in the much-approved Avsiiien style, is a 
Guineas.—This useful Present, for a Lady or Gentleman, is fitted in a | great luxury, and suitable for any kind of room. JOHN MAPLE begs 
morocco case lined with silk velvet. C. W. also renders an extremely | also to call ‘the attention of the nobility, clergy, and all purchasers of 
good Horizontal Silver Watch for 52s.—the above are warranted. His | furniture to his immense stock of modern household requisites—the 
Stock of Watches are all perfected under his own superintendence, and | largest in the world—one show-room alone is 200 feet long, in which 
comprise Lever, Horizontal, and Duplex I pements,—in Gold, from | are bedsteads, both in wood and iron, fitted with furniture and bedding, 
5 Guineas to 27 Guineas; in Silver, from 52s. to 12 Guineas. A Gold | complete; also, every article for the oe dining-room, 
Guard Chain lf yards long, 25s. A sterling Gold Wedding Ring and | &c. J. M. feels confident that one visit must convine® the most dubious 
Guard, 2ls. A splendid stock of Gold Chains, Gem Rings, &c., of the | that at no other warehouse can they get such elegant and serviceable 
most unique patterns. On receipt of a draft or Post-office order, goods | articles at so low a price. To prevent mistakes, please to ask to see 
will be sent by return, carria , to any part of the kingdom. the large room, and note the name. 

Observe the Address,—CHARLES WATSON, 57, Bishopsgate-street- | MAPLE, 145, 146, 147, Tottenham-court-road ; and 1 to 6, Tottenham- 

















Within, or 41, and 42, Barbican, London. | place. Established Eleven years. 


| extra size, 2s. 

London: Lazenby and Son, Edward-street, Portman-square; the 
Cooperative Agency, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square; Harker, Upper 
Thames-street; Graham, 37, Ludgate-hill; Burgess, King William- 
street, City ; Grignon, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall; Lazenby, Lamb's Con- 
dnit-street; Wood, 132, New Bond-street ; Neighbour, ‘High Holborn ; 
and of the principal Grocers, &c., in the U: nited Kingdom. 

*,* The article which originally obtained such celebrity as DURHAM 
Mc $rarp, made from BROWN Seed, when GENUINE, is of a greenish 
colour ; that usually sold as such in London is made from the common 
Yellow Seed, its colour yellow, and, EVEN WHEN FREE FROM ADULTE- 
RATION, devoid of that delicious favour and pungency peculiar to Brown 
Seed. 

Manufactory, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 


ENUINE PURE COCOA.— 


Cocoa has been designated by Physicians of eminence, as one of 
the richest productions of the vegetable kingdom, and, when properly 
prepared, is justly celebrated for its peculiarly invaluable nutritive 
properties. 

So keen, however, has been the avidity to render this article a Iucra- 
tive manufacture, and so strenuous the competitive efforts thereby 
excited, that the most flagrant adulterations have been resorted to, with 
the sole aim of LOWNESS of PRICE, until Cocoa has been unjustly 
brought into disrepute, the public having long become disgusted with 
numerous vile compounds, which, whether vended under the capti- 
vating misnomers of “ Homeopathic,” * Digestive,” “ Dietetic,” &e. &c., 
are all more or less the most nauseate concoctions, and, indeed, can 
hardly be considered as deserving any claim to the title or character of 

Socoa. 

The evils with which so baneful a system is fraught, are strikingly 
manifest to the Medical Profession, who, highly esteeming Cocoa 
(IN ITS PURE STATE) as an article of diet, frequently prescribe and 
recommend it to invalids as a remedial agent in promoting health. The 
results are, however, too often rendered nugatory by the impurity of 
the article supplied. 

The importance, as well as the uncertainty of obtaining Cocoa in a 
genuine pure state, are alike sufficiently notorious; the only security 

adopted by many to guard against adulteration, has been to procure 
the Cocoa Nibs; but apart from the time and difficulty in extracting the 
entire saforded ‘and flavour of Cocoa in this form, no guarantee what- 
ev : “ afforded that the Nuts are of the best quality. 

of our legiti business as Tea Dealers, necessarily 
m1... our devoting a strict and essential supervision to the manu- 
facture of Cocoa; we have therefore completed arrangements with the 
highly respectable firm of Messrs. Henry Thorne and Co., Leeds, whose 
many years’ successful experience in the preparation of this article, and 
the celebrity they have thereby acquired in the North of England, 
together with their unc p ition to adhere to the 
principle they originally adopted, viz. ., to manufacture only from the 
choicest Nuts, and to rigidly eschew — in any shape what- 
ever, warrants us in recommendin 

“GENUINE TR NIDAD COCOA,” 

to our numerous 2 tea to the Medical Profession, and to the Public. 

our obedient humble Servants. 

“eat WELLS, AND COMPANY 
Family Tea-Men 8, Ludgate-hill. 














Sole Agents for London 
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~ PECTACLES.—Self-Acting portable Spring 
Ne) Spectacles, that never slip from the face. Double action eye- 
glasses to open and close with one hand, only to fix on the nose or place 
before the eyes at the option of the wearer, in Gold, Silver, and Steel 
frames. Inventions of the utmost importance for assisting and pre- 
serving the sight. Sold by all recognised agents throughout the king- 
dom. Wholesale of the patentee, F. B. ANDERSON, 4, Thavies-inn, 
Holborn, London: and 56, High-street, Gravesend, Kent. 


x x 7a 
GPECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES 
WO adapted to suit every condition of near and distant sight by means 
of SMEE’S OPTOMETER, which determines accurately the exact 
focal distance of the Glasses required, thereby effectually preventing 
any injury to the Sight. Clergymen, Barristers, and public Speakers, 
will find great convenience in the use of PANTOSCOPIC SPECTACLES, 
as they enable the wearer to look through them at near objects, and 
over them at those at a distance. 

TELESCOPES of all kinds and of the best construction, combining 
portability with a large and clear field of view. 

OPERA GLASSES, with improved Compensating Adjustments. 
BLAND and LONG, Opticians, Mathematical Philosophical, and 

Chemical Instrument Makers, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


GPECTACLES.—The only True and Correct 














Mode of adapting Spectacles to suit the sight is by SMEE'S 
OPTOMETER, an Instrument by which the exact condition of the Eye 
is at once shown, and is used by HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, and Woop, 
Opticians, Mathematical, Chemical, and Philosophical Instrument 
Makers, 123 and 121, Newgate-street, London. 

Patent Pantoscopic Spectacles, and every other kind, in Gold, Silver, 
and Steel. 

NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS.—Collodio-Iodide of silver, per oz. Ls 
Pyrogallic Acid, and every kind of Preparation, Paper, and Apparatus 
for Photography. 


HE ROYAL EXHIBITION. — Valuable 
newly-invented very small powerful WAISTCOAT POCKET 
GLASS, the size of a walnut, to discern minute objects at a distance of 
from four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable to SPORTSMEN, 
GENTLEMEN, and GAMEKEEPERS. Price 1. 10s., sent free. 
TELESCOPES.—A new and most important INVENTION in TELE- 
SCOPES, possessing such extraordinary powers, that some 3} inches, 
with an extra eye-piece, will show distinctly Jupiter's moons, Saturn's 
ring, and the double Stars. They supersede every other kind, and are 
of all sizes, for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting, Military purposes, &c. 
Opera and Race-course Glasses, with wonderful powers; a minute 
object can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles distant. 
Invaluable newly-invented preserving Spectacles, invisible and all 
kinds of Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme Deafness. 
Messrs. S. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, Albemarle-street, 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 


7 . 

ALBANY LAMP AND CANDLE 
A MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE'S Russian Wax Candles, ls. per Ib., 
burn superior to all others; Best Albany Composite Candles, $d. per 
ib., do not require snuffing; for ordinary purposes the Cheapest 
Candles that can be used, Moulds, 6d., Store Candles, 5d. per lb. ; Express 
Pale Soap, very old and dry, 54s. per ewt.; Good Yellow, 50s. and 44s. ; 
Best Mottled, 56s.: Honey Soap, Is. ; Old Brown Windsor, 2s. ; all other 
scented soaps, ls. 6d. per Ib.; Patent Albany Oil, 5s. 6d. per gallon, 
superior to Sperm; Clarke's Refined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. 6d. per 
gallon; Solar, 3s. 6d. Italian goods of the finest quality at the 
Wholesale price; Lamps of every description manufactured on the 
premises, for cash only. 

SAMUEL CLARKE, Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55, Albany- 
street, Regent’s-park, London, within two minutes’ walk of the 
Colosseum. 

N.B.—Country orders, amounting to 101. or upwards, Carriage Free. 
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UTTA PERCHA TUBING.—Many inquiries 
having been made as to the Durability of this Tubing, the 
Gutta Percha Company have pleasure in drawing attention to the fol- 
lowing letter, received 
FROM MR. C. HACKER, SURVEYOR TO THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 
* Office of Works, Woburn-park, Jan. 10, 1852. 
‘In answer to your inquiries respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing for 
Pump Suctions, I find that the water has not affected it in the least, 
although it will eat lead through in two years; we have adopted it 
largely, both on account of being cheaper than lead, much easier 
fixed, and a more perfect job. Yours, &c. C. HACKER.” 
N.B.—The Company's Illustrated Circulars, containing Instructions 
to Plumbers for joining tubes, lining tanks, &c. will be forwarded on 
the receipt of three postage stamps. 
The GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 18, WHARF-ROAD, 
CITY-ROAD, LONDON, 


r r 
UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. LESLIE continues to supply the 
afflicted with his celebrated remedy for this alarming complaint, the 
great success of which for many years past renders any further com- 
ment unnecessary. It is easy and painless in use, causing no incon- 
venience or confinement, and is applicable to every variety of single 
and double ruptures, however bad or long standing, in male or female 
of any age. The remedy will be sent, post free, on receipt ot 7s. 6d. by 
Stage order, payable at the General Post-office, or postage stamps, 
y Dr. HERBERT LESLIE, 37A, Manchester-street, Gray's Inn-road, 
London.—At home daily, from 10 till 1, and from 5 till 8; Sundays, 
10 till 1 only. 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 





HE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed, | 


by upwards ot 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of Hernia. The use of a steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being 
worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so much ease and 
closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A 
descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to 
fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, 
Piccadilly, London. An Umbilical Truss on the same principle. 
Every description of Riding Belts, Elastic Stockings, Spinal Corsets, 
Supporters, and Suspenders, on new and approved principles, with every 
kind of Surgical Bandages. 


ENRY CORSTEN, 8, GRAND HALL, 
HUNGERFORD MARKET, LONDON, FLoRIsTto HER MOST 
GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN and H.R. H. PRINCE ALBERT, begs 
to announce that he is now ready to receive orders for his Boxes of the 
most superb Dutch Flower Roots. As a great many ladies and gentle- 
men were disappointed last season, in consequence of not giving their 
orders in due time, H. C. begs to intimate to his patrons that early 
orders will ensure the best and finest bulbs; and enables also H. C. to 
arrange with his relations in Holland (who are the largest and best 
growers of Dutch Roots in the world) for the quantity of sorts which 
may be required. Whole Boxes as imported, 8/.; half ditto, 41; quar- 
ter ditto, 2/. Each Box will contain a Pamphilet, stating full particu- 
lars how to grow the roots and make them bloom as they do in Holland. 
A whole Box will contain 100 most splendid Hyacinths, named sorts, 
including the most superb yellow, blood-red, and black seedlings; 100 
named Tulips, early and late, best sorts; 100 double Anemonies, in all 
colours; 100 double Ranunculas, ditto; 100 Iris Anglica, striped and 
spotted; 100 Iris Hispanica, splendid colours ; 100 Iris Persica, beauti- 
fully scented ; 160 double and single Jonquils; 100 double and single 
Bouquet Narciss; 1,000 Crocuses, in most beautiful varieties. Remit- 
tance required. Also may be had, twenty named Hyacinths, and 

twenty Tulips, for 1. 

H. Corsten, 8, Grand Hall, Hungerford-market, London. 
Copy of Warrants. 

By Virtue of the Authority tome given, I do hereby nominate and 
appoint Mr. Henry Corsten, of Haarlem, Holland, and 8, Grand Hall, 
Hungerford-market, to be Florist in Ordinary to Her Majesty. He is to 
have and enjoy all the Rights, Profits, Privileges, and Advantages to 
the said place belonging during my will and pleasure, and for the 
same this shall be sufficient warrant. Given under my hand this 17th 
day of April, 1838, in the first year of Her Majesty's reign. 

H. SUTHERLAND, Mistress of the Robes. 

Mr. Henry Corsten, you are hereby appointed Florist to H.R.H. Prince 
Albert Given under my hand and seal, at Buckingham Palace, the 
20th day of November, 1840. 

ROBERT GROSVENOR, Groom of the Stole. 








JTALIAN SILK UMBRELLAS are super- 


seding every other description for elegance and durability, are 
made on the premises under Mr. Cheek's immediate inspection, and the 
silk warranted superior to every other material. 19s. and 21s.—Golden 
Perch, 132, Oxford-street 
N.B. Ladies’ silk, 6s.; alpaca, 8s. ; 
umbrellas, 6s, 


~ 7 » y r 
NSTANTANEOUS LIQUID HAIR DYE.— 
KERR and STRANG'S HAIR DYE is instantaneous, permanent, 
and effectual, free from smell, and harmless pure water. Any lady 
or gentleman sceptical of its wonderful effects in dyeing any shade of 
colour, can have theirs dyed, free of any charge, at their establishment, 
124, Leadenhall-street. Sold in cases, at 7s. 6d., 15s., 20s. Sample 
cases 3s. 6d.—forwarded on receipt of post office orders. 


+ . . + xT 
T° NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN 
FURNISHING.—SEWELL and Co. have the honour of sub- 
mitting some very splendid new materials for DRAWING and DINING 
ROOM CURTAINS, Carpets, &c., adapted both for town and country. 
The No. 1, 2, and 3 quality of Brussels and Velvet Pile Carpets are not 
to be surpassed, either in cheapness or splendour, by any house in the 
kingdom; Turkey and Aubusson Carpets, new materials for Portiers, 
India Damasks in all colours, Utrecht Velvets, Swiss Muslin and Lace 
Curtains, Table Covers in cloth of gold, &c. The new stock of French 
and English Furniture Chintzes is very large and well selected. Several 
of the last year’s patterns suitable for Drawing or Bed-room Covers, 
are offered at reduced prices. 
Compton-house, 44, 45, 46, Old Compton-street, 46 and 47 Frith-street, 
Soho. 


gingham, 2s.; and carriage 














THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
OBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY has not 


only gained the Patronage of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, 
bnt has become of general use to every class of the community, and is 
acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants, Children, and Invalids. 

ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS form another 
diet universally esteemed for making a superior gruel in fifteen minutes, 
and alternately with the Patent Barley is an excellent food for Children 
and Invalids; being particularly recommended by the faculty as the 
purest and best preparation of the kind extant, and far preferable tothe 
Embden Groats, 

ROBINSON'S PURE FLOUR of SAGO is a light, 
nutritious, easily-digestible, and non-irritating article o food, and is 
held in high estimation as a diet for Infants and Invalids. It supersedes 
the use of the Pearl Sago, to which it is very superior. 

ROBINSON and BELViLLE, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn. Sold by all 
respectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen in Town and Countr. 












IMPORTANT DECISION IN CH! ‘ERY! 
ONE THOUSAND POUNDS AND DAMAGES! 
~ . : . 3 
HE Advertisers have obtained a Writ in 
Chancery in causa WOTHERSPOON v. MILNE, whereby they can 
hereafter proceed against any party whoshall attempt tos 3 
in mitation of GLENFIELD DOUBLE REFINED POWDER STARCH. It 
may be considered a tribute to the unrivalled merits of the above 
Starch, that other Manufacturers should endeavour to facilitate the sale 
of an inferior commodity by introducing it to the market under the 
name of GLENFIELD STARCH; but the Advertisers being possessed of 
Testimonials from such unquestionable authority as the Laundresses to 
Her Majesty; Her Excellency the Coustess of Eglinton; the Mar- 
chioness of Breadalbane, § &e., cannot, in justice to themselves, 
permit such fraudulent practices. They therefore CAUTION all DEALERS 
in STARCH, that they will take full advantage of the above WriT, and 
the PUBLIC to observe that their packets are marked with the name of 
the Manufacturer, R. WOTHERSPOON. 

THE LADIES are respectfully requested to observe, that, for Clearness 
and Purity, the GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH stands unrivalled, being 
manufactured from the finest East India Sago. 

Sold by all Grocers, Druggists, &c.; and wholesale of the Manufac- 
turers, R. WOTHERSPOON and Co., 40, Dunlop-street, Glasgow; and 
WOTHERSPOON, MACKAY and Co., 40, King William-street, City, 
London. 


IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 


KO MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of the Inventor, 
and established for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for 
removing Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, restoring Appetite, preserv- 
ing a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric acid in Gravel 
and Gout; also as an easy remedy for Sea-sickness, and for the febrile 





































ITY of LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
/ SOCIETY, for General and Deposit Assurances, Indisputable and 
Self-protecting Policies and Loans, 2, Royal Exchange-buildings. 
TRUSTEES. 
Mr. Commissioner West. | The Hon. W. F. Campbell. 
John Thomas, Esq. 

The Periodical Valuation of the Policies effected with this Society, on 
the Participating Scale, was announced at an Extraordinary General 
Meeting held 16th June, 1852; and the following bonus then declared : 

viz., a sum equivalent to a cash bonus of 20 per cent. on policies of 
five years standing and upwards, to be appropriated, at option, either 
in diminution of premiums, untll the next division of profits, or as a 
permanent addition to the Policies. 

E. F. LEEKS, Secretary. 


EQuirty and LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, No. 26, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London. 








TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Lord Monteagle. | Nassau W. Senior, Esq., Master in 
The Right Hon. Lord Cranworth. | Chancery. 
The Right Hon. Lord Chief Baron. | Charles Purton Cooper, Esq., Q.C., 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge. LL.D., F.R.S. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Erle. George Capron, Esq. 

Policies in this Office are Indisputable, except in cases of Fraud. 

“Free Policies” are issued, at a small increased rate of Premium, 
which remain in force, although the Life Assured may go to any part 
of the World. . 

Parties Assuring within Six Months of their last Birthday are allowed 
a proportionate diminution in the Premium. 

The Tables are especially favourable to young and middle-aged 
Lives, and the Limits allowed to the Assured, without extra charge, 
are unusually extensive. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits are divided at the end of every Five 
Years among the Assured. At the First Division, to the end of 1849, 
the addition to the amount Assured averaged above 50 per cent. on the 
Premiums paid. 





| ANGLISH and CAMBRIAN ASSURANCE 


affection incident to chlidhood it is invaluable.—On the value of | 


Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary to enlarge: but the 
Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the most valued by the 
Profession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of those dangerons con- 
cretions usually resulting from the use of the article in powder. Sold 
by the sole consignee, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton; and 
by all wholesale and retail Druggists and Medicine Agents throughout 
the British Empire, in bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. 
each.—The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. each. 

N.B.—Be sure to ask for “Sir James Murray's Preparation,” and to 
see that his name is stampéd on each label in green ink, as follows :— 
“James Murray Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 














(CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Advantages offered. 

EXTENSION OF LIMITS OF RESIDENCE.—The Assured may reside in 
most parts of the world, without extra charge, and in all parts by 
payment of a small extra Premium. 

Mutual system without the risk of Partnership. 

The small share of Profit divisible in future among the Shareholders 
being now provided for, without intrenching on the amount made by 
the regular business, the Assured will hereafter derive all the benefits 
obtainable from a Mutual Office, with, at the same time, complete 
freedom from liability, secured by means of an ample Proprietary 
Capital—thus combining in the same office all the advantages of both 
systems. 

The Assurance Fund already invested amounts to 850,0001., and the 
Income exceeds 136,000, per Annum. 

CREDIT SYSTEM.—On Policies for the Whole of Life, one half of the 
Annual Premiums for the first five years may remain on credit, and 
may either continue as a debt on the Policy, or may be paid off at 
any time. 

Loans.—Loans are advanced on Policies which have been in existence 
five years and upwards, to the extent of nine-tenths of their value. 

BONUSES.—FIVE BONUSES have been declared; at the last, in 
January, 1852, the sum of 131,125/. was added to the Policies, pro- 
ducing a Bonus varying with the different ages from 24} to 55 per cent. 
on the Premiums paid during the five years. 

PARTICIPATION IN PROFT! Policies participate in the Profits in 
proportion to the number and amount of the Premiums paid between 
every division, so that if only one year’s Premium be received prior to 
the Books being closed for any division, the Policy on which it was 
paid will obtain its due share. The books close for the next division 
on 30th June, 1856, therefore those who effect Policies before the 30th 
June next, will be entitled to one year’s additional share of Profits over 
later Assurers. 

APPLICATION OF BONUSES.—The next and future Bonuses may be 
either received in Cash, or applied, at the option of the Assured, in any 
other way. 

NON PARTICIPATING.—Assurances may be effected for a Fixed Sum 
at considerably reduced Rates, and the Premiums for term Policies are 
lower than at most other Safe Offices. 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid thirty days after 
proof of death, and all Policies are Indisputable, except in cases of fraud. 

INVALID LIVES may be Assured at Rates proportioned to the in- 
creased risk. 

POLICIES are granted on the Lives of persons in any station, and of 
every age, and for any sum on one life from 502. to 10,0000. 

PREMIUMS may be paid yearly, half-y ly, or quarterly, but if a 
payment be omitted from any cause, the Policy can be revived within 
fourteen months, 

The Accounts and Balance Sheets are at all times open to the in- 
spection of the Assured, or of persons desirous to Assure. 

A copy of the last Report, with a Prospectus and Forms of Proposal, 
can be obtained of any of the Society’s Agents, or will be forwarded 
free by addressing a line to 

GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 

99, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 

*,* The usual Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 
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4 SOCIETY, 9, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 

The distinctive features of this Society are:—Low Rates of Premium, 
and Proposals for every description of Life Assurance entertained for 
any Sum from 25/. to 5,000L 

The subjoined Table shows the advantages offered by this Society, 
resulting trom low Premiums. 

















Annual Annual : F 
Age | Premium by Mere gplo4 mete } ie Giving an 
at Northampton | “DS's! | : | Immediate 
Entry. Rates to Cambrian Annual | to Assure Bonus of 
a. Assure £1,000. Rates to Saving of} for —* 
‘ea ~~ Assure £1,000, } 
Zaad £24 £ s. d.| £ 
20 2115 10 16 12 6 53 4 1,310 
30 2613 5 2012 6 6 Ol 1,293 
40 33:19 6 2711 8 6 7W 1,195 
wD 45 6 0 39 14 2 5 11 10 1,140 





LOANS granted upon real and personal security, upon Terms peculiar 
to this Office, and highly beneficial to the borrower. 

ASSURANCES “declined” by other Offices accepted on equitable 
terms. : 

INDUSTRIAL CLASSES.—Special Tables to suit the “ Industrial’ 
Classes, by taking the payments weekly, monthly, or otherwise. 

HALF-PREMIUM ASSURANCES.—Policies will be granted on payment 
of one-half of the usual Premium, with Interest upon the Balance 
during the term of seven years. 

EMIGRANTS.—Policies effected upon the Lives of Emigrants at a very 
moderate additional charge to cover the risk of the voyage. 

MEDICAL REFEREES paid by this Society for their Professional 
Reports. 

Prospeetuses and full particulars may be obtained on application to 

WILLIAM HENRY KINGSFORD, Resident Manager. 








A . NODa Acer NOL 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 
Offices, 3, Old Broad-street, London. 

Insurances against railway accidents can now be effected with this 
Company, not only for single and double journeys, and by the year, as 
heretofore, but also for terms of years and for life, as follows : 

To insure 1,0002. for a term of five years, premium £3 10 0 
” ” ten ” 600 

To insure 1,000%. for the whole of life, by annual premiums on the fol- 

lowing decreasing scale :— 





For the first five years, annual premium ........ .... 4100 
” next five ” ” eccveveses © 3H @ 
” next five -— 010 0 





” remainder of life a osenteuueh -050 
To insure any sum not exceeding 10001, the whole term of life, by 
single payment, accordng to age, at the following rate per cent :— 
Above 20, under 25, £1 0 | Above 45, under 50, £016 6 
2, » W£l06 | » OD 4» 55, £015 0 
35,41 00 | » Dy, 60, £013 6 


40, £019 0 | oe lncase acs aCe 


aie 
3, 
» A » 4, £018 0 | 

The above premiums include the stamp duty, which is payable to 
Government by the Company. 

The total amount insured by any of the above modes will be paid in 
ease of death by railway accident while travelling in any class carriage 
on any railway in the kingdom, and proportionate compensation in the 
event of personal injury. 


” 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
3, Old Broad-street, September 1852. 





~OTT TAG TWEE 
N ATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVEST- 
- MENT ASSOCIATION, 7, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square. 
London ; Established May, 1844. 
‘rustees. 

Lieut.-Col. the Right Honourable Lord GEORGE PAGET, M.P. 
Rev. JOSEPH PRENDERGAST, D.D., (Cantab.) Lewisham. 
GEORGE STONE, Esq., Banker, Lombard-street. 

MATTHEW HUTTON CHAYTOR, Esq. Reigate. 

Investment of Capital and Savings. 

The Investment of money with this association, secures equal ad- 
vantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the provident 
Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and affords an 
opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest yielded by first- 
class securities, in which alone the money is employed. 

Moneys deposited with the Association, for Investment, are exempt 
from liabilities on account of life contingencies, as well as the expenses 
of management, which are borne by the Life Department, in con- 
sideration of the business brought to it by investment transactions ; 
therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded by their Capital 
free from deduction of any kind—an advantage which no other Institution, 
either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, to its members. 

Interest payable in January and July. 

Capital Stock, 100,0001. 

The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes, with the 
Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Association, 
and has been provided in order to render the security of the Assured 
complete. 


















Life Department. 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well-regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important improve- 
ments. 

Tables will be found, by which credit is given for half the amount 
of the annual Premium, for periods of Five and Seven Years, also a 
novel Table for securing Loans or Debts, the rate of Premium by which 
will protect the interest of the Policyholder from all contingencies, 
and allow the Life Assured to proceed to, and reside in, any part of 
the World, without special License from the Board of Management. 

College Education. 

A Novel Table has been constructed expressly for the use of this 
Institution, whereby a parent, by the payment of a very small annual 
premium, may, in the event of death, secure to a child, either an 
Annuity, payable from the age of 17 to 23, or an equivalent amount in 
money. 

Other new and important Tables for Educational purposes, and 
Endowments for Children, are in course of construction, and will 
shortly be published. : ito 

Full information and Prospectuses may be obtained, on application 
at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective ‘gents, 
oroughout the United Kingdom. ; 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

N.B. Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing Director. 
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THE CRITIC. 








MESSRS. DARTON AND CO. have in the 

press the AUTOBIOGRAPHY of Mrs. SHERWOOD, embracing 
her Personal Diary from Childhood, and Letters addressed by her to 
many Literary and other Persons of Note in her day. The life of so 
popular a writer, who has done so much to raise the juvenile literature 
of our time to a moral elevation it never attained before, must prove 
eminently interesting and instructive both to young and old. 





This day is published, in — 8vo., handsomely bound and gilt, 
e 16s. 


PH!GRIM: AGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. 
Second Series. By Mrs. 8. 4 HALL. With Notes and Illus- 
trations. By F. W. FAIRHOLT, 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE ey Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 








Now ready, 
HE CHANCERY REFORM ACTS complete, 
with Notes, Forms, New Orders, and a copious Index. By 
OWEN DAVIES TUDOR, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “Leading 
Cases in E quity, *&e. Price 8s. 6d. cloth. 
JOUN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 





is day is published post 8vo., price 5s., cloth 
U T ( SBIOG RAPHY of WILLIAM JERDAN, 


with his Literary, Political, and Social Reminiscences and Cor- 

respondénce, during the last F orty Years. Vol. IIL with a portrait of 
L. E. L., engraved by ROBINSON, after the original by PICKERSGILL. 
*,.* The fourth volume completing the work will appear on Feb. 1. 





NEW WORK BY SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, BART. 
On 15th November will be published, price 15s., Volume L, 
aa .77 . > . 
if ISTORY of EUROPE, from the Fall of 
NAPOLEON in 1815 to the Accession of LOUIS NAPOLEON in 
1852. By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., Author of the “ History 
of Europe from the commencement of the French Revolution, in 1789, 
to the Battle of Waterloo,” &c. &c. To be completed in 5 Vols. 8vo., 
uniform with the Library (8th) Edition of the Author's “‘ History of 
Europe from 1789 to 18 
WILLIAM BLAC Kw. 00D and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 
*,* The Trade will be supplied with Prospectuses of the Work for 
distribution, on application to the Publishers, 37, Paternoster-row. 





Just Published, 8vo. Price 2s. 6« 
FAC TS and OBSERVAT [ON YS on the 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN, especially as regards 
the Prevention of Spinal and other Deformities. By SAMUEL HARE, 
F.R.C.S., &e. 
3 Also by the same Author, 8vo. Price 6s 
PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the CAUSES 
and TREATMENT of CURVATURES of the SPINE. 
The Author has had much Success in his Plan of Treatment. 
London: J. CHURCHILL, 46, Princes-street, Soho; and may be had of 
all Booksellers. 





Just published, Price One Penny, the First NUMBER of 
\HAMBERS'S RE POSITORY of INSTRUC 
TIVE and AMUSING TRACTS.—The REPOSITORY will consist 
of a series of Penny Sheets, issued Weekly; Four to constitute a 
Monthly Part, at frepence, and Eight to form a Two-Monthly Volume, 
neatly done up in coloured fancy boards, at One Shilling. Where it 
appears desirable, Wood-engravings will be introduced. Each 
Volume will possess a neat engraved Title-page. 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh; W. S. ORR and Co., London; 
J. M‘GLASHAN, Dublin; D. N. RSESES, Glasgow; and all Booksellers. 








Just published, Vol. VILL completing the Work, price 8s. 6d. cloth 


AN E CCLESIAS' TIC “AL BIOGR APHY : 


containing the Lives of Ancient Fathers and Modern Divines, 
interspersed with Notices of Heretics and Schismatics ; forming a brief 
History of the Church in every Age. - 
Vols. L, IL, IIL, TV., and V., ay bount in cloth boards, 6s 
each. Also. uniformly ‘with the above, Vol. VI.. 6s had, Vol. VIL, 6. 
London: F. and J. RIVINGTON; PARKER, Oxford ; J. and J. DE IGHTON, 
Cambridge , and T. HARRISON, ‘be og 





NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC.—Now read 
Watkin: S'S COMMERCIAL & GE NERAL 
LONDON DIRECTORY and COURT GUIDE for 1853. Second 
Annual Publication, price 19s. 6d., containing upwards of 127,000 names 
and adresses, being 27,000 more than will be found in any other 
Directory of London ever published. Embellished with an entirely new 
and Superior Map of London. 

Published for the Proprietor (F. W. Watkins) by LONGMAN, Brown, 
GREEN, and LONGMANS, Paternoster-row ; and to be had of all Book- 
sellers. 

Directory-office, 38, Nelson-square, 





Complete in one Vol. octavo, a New Edition, price 12s., 


RACTICAL SERMONS for EVERY 


SUNDAY in the YEAR. By the Rev. C. BRADLEY, Vicar of 


Glasbury, Brecknockshire, The same Work, in ‘I'wo Vols. octavo 
price 21s. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS and Co.; and HATCHARD. 
By the same. 

S AC RAMENTAL SERMONS. Third Edition, 10s. 6d 

3 N “LAPHAM. Sixth Edition, 10s. 6d. 
at GLASBURY. Eighth Edition, 10s. 6d. 
at HIGH WYCOMBE. Eleventh Edition, 2le, 











WORKS BY PROFESSOR BLACKIE. 
Just published, 


I. 
(CLASSICAL LITERATURE in RELATION 





[November 15, 1852.] 





This day is published, 


POEMS — By B. R. PARKES. 
Post 8vo, paper cover, price 2s. 


London: JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 





Ask for Loft's Edition. 
es N E TOM'S CABIN ILLUSTRATED, Is. y 
TN CLE “TOM'S CABIN; or, the Life of 
Slave. By HARRIET BEEC HER STOWE. Illustrated with 
Engraved Title and Frontispiece, from Original Designs on Steel by 
T. H. NICHOLSON, 

A Superor Edition, illustrated with Six Engravings on Steel, price 
1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s.; super cloth, gilt edges (fit for the drawing-room), 
2s, 6d. Either of these additions will be sent free by post, on receipt 
of three stamps beyond the published price. 

London : JOHN LOFTS, 262, § Strand. 


h. Is., post, Is. 6d., 
Rb hah Pu + Vy \~xr 

WELSH SKETC HES SECON D SERIES. 
By the Author of “ Proposals for Christian Union.” Contents: 
1. The Lords Marchers. 2. Llywelyn Prince of Wales. 3. Edward I. 

4. Edward of Caecrnarvon. 
“The author of these clever and instructive sketches has produced a 
volume that cannot fail to interest all who peruse it. There is much 


| impartiality and mature judgment displayed in the relation of facts, 
| and a freeness from prejudice. The style of writing is also easy, clear, 


to the NINETEENTH CENTURY and SCOTTISH UNIVER- | 
SITY EDUCATION. An Inaugural Lecture delivered in the University 
{ 


of Edinburgh, on 2nd November, 1852. Price 6d. 


I. 
The PRONUNCIATION of GREEK; ACCENT | 


and QUANTITY. A Philological Inquiry. In 8vo., price 3s. 6d. 
Lately — 


On the RHYTHMIC: AL. DECLAMATION of the 


ANCIENTS. [Reprinted from th: ener Museum.] 8vo., price ls. 


On the STUDYING ‘and TEACHING of 
LANGUAGES. Two Lectures delivered in Marischal College. In Svo. 
price ls. 

SUTHERLAND and Kxox, Edinburgh; Stmupkiry, MARSHALL and Co., 
London. 





{NEW ve ae SOCIETY. 


EACH ALL WHo’ “WILL LEARN ; 


or, the Urgent Necessity of extending Elementary Instruction 
throughout the British F smpire. By Rev. THOMAS SIMS, M.A., Author 
of “Christian Kecords ;" “ Lay- Helpers, or, a Plea for the Co-ope: ration 
of the Laity with the Clergy ;” “ Brief Memorials of J. F. Oberlin, and 
of Auguste Baron de Atacl-Holstein,” &c. &. Addressed more par- 
ticularly to Ministers, Statesmen, and the Protestant Clergy, at the 
present juncture. 

“Treatises like yours are well suited to raise up persons in the 
character of catechists, &c., and to stir up energy which would other- 
wise lie dormant."—Hts Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

An EXPOSITION of the LORD’S PRAYER; 
rer we A written in Welsh, Rev. GRIFFITH JONES, Rector of 

ae gem Carmarthenshire. Translated by Rev. T. SIMS, M. A. 
Price 64. 

THE CRYSTAL PALACE AND DIVIDED 
SABBATH; or, the House of God Invaded by the Temple of Pleasure. 
Priee 1d. 

London: Elementary Instruction and School-Aid Depository, 

49, King Willam-street, London-bridge. 





and forcible.”—Carmarthen Journal. 
“The chapters devoted to Llywelyn are very well done, and render 
full justice to that illustrious man.”—The London Guardian. 


This t is published, price Eighteen TON 
HE LUNACY QUESTION, or the 
LUNATIC BENEFITED and PROTECTED; with an INQUIRY 
into PUBLIC and PRIVATE ASYLUMS. By JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 


M. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co., and all Booksellers. 





ust published 8vo, cloth, 5s., 
- A 
IU LMONARY CONSUMPTION and _ its 
Treatment. By WILLOUGHBY MARSHALL BURSLEM, M.D., 
Senior Physician to the Blenheim Dispensary. 
London: JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 





In 8vo, price 6d., by post 8d., Second Edition. 
GREAT MAN FALLEN: a Sermon 
preached in St. Peter's Church, Yoxall, Sept. 19, 1852, the Sunday 
after the death of Arthur, Duke of "Wellington. By the Rev. HENKY 
SULIVAN, M.A., Rector of Yoxall. 
RIVINGTONS, St. Paul's Church-yard, and Waterloo-place ; 
T. G. LOMAX, Lichfield. 





ae — gs ton Lage ear 
iblished, 18mo., cloth, p: 
PRIVATE. “DE VOTIONS for EVERY DAY 
in the WEEK: abridged from the New Manual. By the Rev, 
a BERENS, M.A., Archdeacon of Berks. Second edition, 
revised. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS and Co. 





London: JAMES DARLING, $1, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 





WORKS BY REV. J. * Behn’ ER, hen iy West Tarring, &c., Sussex. 
t publisher Bie 
(LERICAL "SY NODS, CONVOCATION, 


. &e. 
A PLAIN PROTESTANT" s M ANU AL. 18mo., 3s. ; large size, 5s. 









2 
3. A PLAIN CHRISTIAN’S MANUAL. 18mo., 2s. : Tar we size, 3s. 6d. 
4, PASTORAL LETTER on the NEW ROMAN C ATHOL IC AGGRES- 

SION, after the Old Fashion. Second Edition. 2d. 
5. PLAIN PRACTICAL SERMONS. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s, 
6. The TEACHING of the PRAYER-BOOK. 7s. 6d. 
7. ASSIZE § oy MONS. Lewes, 1845. 2s. 6d. 
8.“ AND T SEA GAVE UP THE DEAD THAT WERE IN IT.” 2¢. 

9. UNCON TRON a AL PREACHING of the PAROCHIAL 

CLERGY. Is. 6¢ 

10. 


“NO PROPHECY rn SCRIPTURE IS OF ANY PRIVATE IN- 
TERPRETATION.” 1s. 6d. 

11. A SERMON PREACHED at the RE-OPENING of PATCHING 
CHURCH, July 12, 1835, 1s. 6d. 

12 “The SUN SHALL BE TURNED INTO DARKNE 
Sermon, May 15, 1836. 1s. 6d. 

13. HOLY MATRIMONY. A Sermon, &., 1837. 2s. 

RivinGtTons: London. 


E PORQUET’S HISTOIRE de FRANCE’ 


With Prints. 4s. 6d. 
HIST OIRE de NAPOLEON. With Plates, Maps, 


< | TESORETTO dello SCOLARE, for turning English 
into Latin. 3s. 6d. 
NEW CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, for all 
Grammars. 3s. 6d. 
NEW KEY to ITALIAN; with Easy Exercises. 33. 6d. 
NEW ITALIAN GRAMMAR, with Exercises, framed 


on CORTICELLI, VERGANI, PSION 1; or “GRAMMATICA ROMANA:” 
English and Italian. 3s. 6 


ITALIAN PHRASE oat DIALOGUES. 3s. 6d. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co., and may be had at 
11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


DE PORQUET’S NEW PARISIAN 
GRAMMAR; by far the Easiest, both to Pupil and Teacher. 
20th Edition. 

LE TRESOR de T'ECOLIER FRANCAIS; or the 
oo ~ mace ad English into French at Sight. Price 3s. 6d. 34th 


NEW. "FRENCH DICTIONARY, for Schools and 


5, 


Travellers. 5s. 


LA FRANCE telle que’ elleest. 33. 6d. 

VOYAGE en FRANCE. With Maps, Plates. 3s. 6d. 
LES PREMIERS PAS in FRENCH. 3s. 6d. 
CONVERSATIONS PARISIENNES. 3s. 6d. 
ITALIAN DITTO. 3s. 64. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co., and may be had at 
11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 
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Just published, 


HE ADVOCATE HIS TRAINING, 
PRACTICE, RIGHTS, and DUTIES. By EDWARD W. COX, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Dedicated, by permission, to Lord Denman. 
Large 8vo. Vol. I. price 15s. cloth. 
The following are the Contents of this volume: 











1. Introduction | 20. Practice in Chambers 

2. Capacities 21. The Inns of Court 

3. Natural Qualifications | 22. Student Life in the Temple 
4. Physical Qualifications | 23. The Call 

5. Mental Qualifications 24. Reflection 

6. Pecuniary Resources 25. Choice of a Circuit 

7. Will and Courage 26. The Circuit 

8. The Training of the Advocate 27. Practice in Chambers 

9. Moral Training | 28. Cases for Opinion 

10. Practical Morals 29. Advising on Evidence 

11. Intellectual Training | 30. Reading a Brief 

12. How to Study 31, Consultations 
13. How to read 32. The Practic eof the Courts 
14. What to read 33. The Examination-in-Chief 
1. Studies for Information |: 

i Studies that educate te-cxamination 





a Professional Studies . The Defence 
8. Physical Training 37. The Reply. 
19. The Art of Speaking : 

N.B. This work is designed to describe minutely the Practice of 

Advocacy, and for Attorneys as well as for the Bar. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“The work evinces considerable vivacity; but the simplicity with 
ba os “ the author conveys his advice, and the earnest and dignified tone 
hs h pervades it throughout, constitute its main attra 3." —The 

4 

“ A remarkable production is here commenced, which, if completed 
with any ability compatible to that evinced by the initial volume, will 
at once assume an honourable position as a standard authority in 
literature. The author has admirably qualified himself for the com- 
position of the work by those protracted studies and laborious 
researches, and various and extended practice, which could alone 
enable him to pronounce upon the subject-matter in hand with any 
degree of judgment.”—The Sun. 

“Such a work as our author's, is of great importance in the present 
state of the profession. In ite pleasingly written pages the young 
student will find seasonable advice, the result of long experience, and 
valuable instruction, rendered doubly effective by apt illustration. It 
is equally useful to the youth, the student, and the barrister.”—The 
Britannia. 

“The treatise is just what it professes to be, and what it should be. 
It is full of sound advice for the guidance of a man who intends to 
make the bar his profession. The information presented to the student 
is marked by strong common sense, and none of it is second-hand. 
Mr. Cox writes from experience.”—The Atlas. 

“It must not be supposed that the value of the yolume is confined to 
those who actually stand in need of the advice which it contains; there 
is much that cannot fail to interest the ordinary reader, especially since 
the natural dryness of the subject is abundantly relieved by the lively 
and often humorous style in which it is treated.’ —T) n Bull. 

“A finely-written treatise.” — Weekly Dispatch. 

London: JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 








Cheap Edition. = - inesd _ N b “dag a Hand 
n 8vo., p 

QABBATH “SCRIPTURE “READINGS. By 
h THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D.,LL.D. The SABBATH AND DAILY 
SCRIPTURE READINGS, originally’ Published in 5 Vols. 8vo., will now 
be issued in 4 Vols. Crown 8vo., Price 5s. each. 

Edinburgh: THOMAS CONSTABLE and Co. London: HAMILTON, 

DAMS and Co. 





In the Press, and w re be ready for the New Year, in a beautiful 
yal 18mo volume, price 5s, 
HE PEA K. “and the PLAIN: Sceyes in 
WOODLAND, FIELD and MOUNTAIN. By SPENCER T. HALL, 
THE SHERWOOD FORESTER. Author of “The Forester's Offering.” 
“Rambles in the Country,” “ Mesmeric —— “The Upland 
Hamle' et,” | “L ife and Death in Ireland,” &e., 


This day is published, price 
T HE BOOK OF THE. "GARDEN. 
By CHARLES M‘INTOSH. Part VIII. containing 
LAYING OUT FLOWER GARDENS. 
Geometrical Flower Gardens. 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and | London. 











This di or» published, _ 
\ EOGRAPHICA PROJECTIONS to 
accompany “KEITH JOHNSTON'S ATLASES” of PHYSICAL 
and beni RAL SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, in Portfolio, 2s. 6d. 
- BL ACKWOOD and Sons, rn and London. 


Fi fth ‘Edition, price 18s. c! 


H** DN’S DICTIONARY of "DATES, AND 
UNIVERSAL REFERENCE. 

“A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and perhaps more 
than 15 times 15,000 facts. What the London Directory is to the mer- 
chant, this Dictionary of Dates will be found tobe to those who are 
searching after information, whether classical, political, domestic, or 
general.” —Times. 

EDWARD MOXON, Dover-street. 





eA DIE price 2s. 6d. « 
FULCHER'S ADIES MEMORAN DUM 

BOOK and POETICAL MISCELLANY for 1853. 
London: SUTTABY and Co., and all Booksellers. Sudbury: GEORGE 
WILLIAM FULCHER, jun. 





OOKKEEPING.—KAIN’S SYSTEM.— 


A FourTH EDITION of this Work, as applicable to Solicitors, 
is now ready, and may be had of the Author, at his Offices, 8, Brown- 
low-street, Holborn, price 3s. The system is equally applicable to mer- 
chants, tradesmen, landowners, and others, and will be found most 
efficacious and simple. 





Just published, price 2s., free by post, 2s. 6c 


BRIEF INTRODUCTION to the ARTS 
and SCIENCES, including EXPLANATIONS of some of the 
PHENOMENA of NATURE. By WILLIAM MAVOR, LL.D. With 
Notes and Questions for Examination, forming a Pocket Cyclopedia. 
By —— EVANS. Esq. 
London: SPOTTISWOODE and SHAW. 


> ro . * + 
N ETAPHYSICS of EDUCATION: or the 
a“ RELATION and SUBSERVIENCY of the SCIENCE of MIND to 
the THEORY and ART of TUITION. By the Rev. J. F. DENHAM, M.A., 
F.R.S., Rector of St. Mary-le-Strand, Lecturer St. Bride's, Fleet-street : 
being: the re-opening Lecture at St. Mary's Hall, No.5 and 6, St. Mary’s- 
road, Canonbury, an Institution for Female Education on the P rinciples 
of Queen's College. Principal, Miss NorTHCROFT. Price 1s. 
C. C. SPILLER, 102, Holborn-hill. 


7 x 7 ‘ + r 
TNCLE TOM’S CABIN ALMANACK, 
/ price 1s.—Extraordinary demand!—The sale of this—one of the 
most complete Works upon Slavery that has been published—is truly 
astonishing, 20,000 having been sold within a fortnight. The Ilustra- 
ions are by CRUIKSHANK, GILBERT, HARVEY, “ Phiz,” and others. 
London: JOHN CASSELL, Ludgate-hill, and all Booksellers. 


NVEW SCHOOL ATLASES, by ALEX, 
a KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.2.G.8., F.G.S., Geographer in 
Cotoay to Her Majesty for Scotland, Author of the “Physical 
Atlas,” &e. 


L 
A SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIP- 
TIVE GEOGRAPHY, constructed with a special view to the purposes 
of sound instruction. 


IL. 
A SCHOOL ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


in which the subject is treated in a more simple and elementary 
manner than in the previous works of the same Author. Price 12s, 6d: 
each, strongly half-bound. 

“IT bave taught Geography, more or less, in the High School and 
University of Edinburgh, for "he last forty years, and I have no hesi- 
tation og saying that rt look upon the publication of Mr. Keith 
Johnston's School Atlases as the greatest boon that has been conferred, 
in my time, on a branch of knowledge and of public instruction which 
is becoming every day more important and more popular."’—Professor 
Pillans, 

“Decidedly the best School Atlases we have ever seen."—English 
Journal of Education. 
“ A more complete work for educational purposes has never come 
under our observation.”"—Educational Times. 
“These two publications are important contributions to Educational 
Literature.” — Spectator. 
Preparing for publication, uniform with the above, 


I. A SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. 

Il. A SCHOOL ATLAS of SCRIPTURAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 




















Lonpon :—Printed and Published by JoHN CROCKFORD, of 103, Stan- 
hope-street, Mornington Crescent, in the County of Middlesex, at the 
flice, 29, Essex-street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in 
the City of Westminster, on Monday, November 15, 1852.—All com- 
— orders, &c., should be addressed to 29, Esgex-street, 
Strand, 
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